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Every body has heard of Burke’s in- 
dignant exclamation touching the de- 
parture of chivalry from amongst the 
degenerate dwellers on the earth. It 
was true—it was just. At the time 
he wrote, chivalry was allowed to hold 
“a local habitation” in no bosom save 
his own ; and its “ name” exclusively 
belonged to other days, which it was 
alike the fashion with the cold-blooded 
statesman of finance and the wild dis- 
ciple and advocate of revolution to 
deride. 

Under the auspices of the second 
Charlemagne, chivalry did again ap- 
pear; not, certainly, in the gorgeous 
pageantry wherewith it is invested as 
we contemplate it at the distance 
through the dim and specious vistas 
of romance, but in fact and in the 
essence. Witness Lodi, Arcola, the 
fields of Italy, thronged with historic 
memories — witness her broken barrier, 
the Alps !—witness for us, Englishmen, 
the primal ocean ! 

With chivalry the spirit of poesy 
had fled the cold world; with chivalry 
it returned. They are but seldom 
found to live apart. Both alike are 
nourished upon high excitement — 
both are symboled forth in the ex- 
pansion of self beyond the duties, 
objects, desires, interests, and feelings 
of the general world: In a state of 
society wherein there is a stagnation 
of the pure and lofty passionate 
thoughts that are wont to visit the 
mind of man in his nobler moods, 
neither can for a moment have a place. 

But on the reappearance of Poetry 
amongst us, after her long and dreary 


absence, she found a nation of wor- 
shippers, and a band of ministers 
worthy to take rank after those of her 
most glorious servants, into whose 
bosoms she delighted to breathe her 
oracles in the olden time, to be by 
them declared to the adoring children 
of men for all generations. Chaucer, 
Spenser, Milton, Shakespeare, Dryden, 
were succeeded by Scott, Campbell, 
Crabbe, Southey, Moore, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley. All 
these were living and pouring forth 
the full tide of their inspiration during 
the childhood and boyhood of all who, 
like myself, belong to the present gene- 
ration. We, in recurring to the past, 
are too young to refer to the successive 
British victories, or to the aforenamed 
poets’ eatlier works, as prominent dates 
standing out in the waste of time like 
pyramids in the desert ; but as each of 
the later works of certain of these poets 
was published it formed an era in our 
lives. With what intense anxiety was 
not the volume that had been once 
promised looked forward to from that 
instant— with what feverish, trembling 
rapture was it not received, and read 
or listened to by the boy —in nowise 
critical, but loving the whole mass 
of verses for their strain of melody — 
ever wondering and delighted at the 
new ideas which the genius of the 
poet caused to flash across his mind 
—and interested, heart and soul and 
senses, in the story, in the fate of 
the hero, the fortunes of the heroine. 
Alas! alas! these days, with the 
“‘ feelings fresh and early,” the pure, 
kind, loving feelings that belonged to 
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them, never can return; but their 
memory is sadly sweet, is solemnly 
delicious. 


** No more, no more—oh! never more 
on me” 


can poetry work its most potent spell, 
enwrapping the spirit in perfect illu- 
sion and enchantment, as it did when 
I made my first acquaintance with the 
several works of Scott and Campbell, 
and Byron and Moore; who are, in 
sooth, essentially the poets of free, 
and froward, and sensitive, and pas- 
sionate youth. I name not now the 
other poets to whom I have alluded, 
for they, I consider, are the poets of 
our manhood. To understand, and so 
to relish and to feel, their compositions, 
we need experience; we require to 
have thought—to have communed 
with our own hearts—-to have hived 
up knowledge both of men and books. 
It is only the universal poets, Homer 
and Shakespeare, that can continually 
delight and instruct us at all periods 
of our life, from youth to age; and 
this the more and more as our finer 
faculties are developed, and our minds 
are improved and enlarged, and so 
made more and more capacious of 
their innumerous excellencies. All 
other poets, whether of their own 
free will or not, are necessarily iden- 
tified with their works. Nobody that 
ever breathed but Dante could have 
written the Divine Comedy — nobody 
but Voltaire could have written La 
Pucelle d’ Orléans. Of all other poets, 
the peculiar character, disposition, 
temperament, the forms of ‘feeling, 
the dominant passions—ay, even the 
successive changes in their mental 
conformation (or let me rather call 
them the successive passages in their 
psychological history), are bodied forth 
in their works. In a word, all other 
poets are men—Homer and Shake- 
speare are mysteries. In their works 
there is no touch of individuality, 
no touch of idiosyncrasy. There is 
nothing in common between the breath- 
ing men and the inspired poems ; no 
more, at least, than there was between 
the divine oracles and the incapable 
substances from which, at his caprice, 
the King Apollo, god of prophecies, 
caused them to issue—now from the 
bosom of an oak, now from the re- 
cesses of a cavern, and now from the 
cold lips of a chiselled stone. The 
works of all other poets are partial in 
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their direction and extent: Homer’s 
and Shakespeare’s works are to our 
mental visions vast and illimitable as 
is the ocean to our physical view— 
the ocean, whereon we can ever gaze 
in mysterious delight, in mute, con- 
centrated, incommunicable rapture, 
though all other familiar scenes that 
are finite, and present not a ceaseless 
variety of aspect, fail not to pall upon 
our eye. All other poets, too, being, 
as they are, “ half clod, half soul,” 
deal only partially with man, accord- 
ing to their own circumscribed powers, 
observation, and experience — deal, 
also, only partially with 


‘«* Nature’s vast frame, the web of human 
things.” 


But the spirit that conceived such 
works as those of Homer and of 
Shakespeare must have been 
‘‘ As broad and general as the casing 

air” — 
the mind that dictated such must have 
been “ one to comprehend the uni- 
verse.” Taking poet, indeed, in its 
primitive meaning, as creator, the only 
poets the world has ever known are 
Homer and Shakespeare. 

I do remember having listened with 
intense admiration to some observa- 
tions of Wordsworth’s on the subject 
of poesy. It was upon the only occa- 
sion I ever had the happiness to meet 
him, and it was in the ungenial atmo- 
sphere of a ball-room. Some years 
have since passed away. I was then 
very young—a mere boy; yet I 
shunned the dance and the fair forms 
displayed in it, to inhale the oracular 
words of “the old man eloquent,” as 
he descanted upon a science which 
had employed the dearest hours of his 
life. I was perfectly fascinated —my 
very soul was wrapt in ecstasy by the 
magic influences of his discourse. I 
was not at the time, it may be easily 
supposed, calm enough to reason 
touching the soundness of the posi- 
tions he urged ; and afterwards, to my 
mortification, I discovered that I had 
a distinct recollection of but a little of 
the much he said. I was oppressed 
with a feeling perfectly analogous to 
that aching sense one sometimes has 
of the beauty of a melody heard once 
only, and of which you can recall 
but a fragment. I remember well, 
however, that in speaking upon poetry, 
painting, and sculpture, the means they 
severally presented to the man of genius, 
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and the effects they might be led to 
produce, he to my amazement dilated 
with melancholy earnestness upon the 
advantages which the professors of the 
sister arts possessed over the votary of 
the muse. He contended that the 
painter or sculptor was happy in 
having the opportunity of holding forth 
to the eye of the world a work which 
must from the first command the ad- 
miration of all men, each in his kind 
and degree, according to his natural 
faculties, gifts, acquirements, sensibi- 
lities—from the individual with the 
use only of the animal and sensual 
properties of our nature, to the person 
of the nicest taste and of the most 
capacious mind. While, on the con- 
trary, the poet’s work was a thing 
unintelligible and incapable for the 
million: it was only for the few, 
for men of mind and knowledge, and 
not even for them at first, requiring, 
as it did, time and study and medita- 
tion, to bring its subtle combinations, 
its artful, perhaps quaint proportions, 
its complicated and weird harmonies, 
its deep and pregnant moral, fully into 
contemplation. This was the substance 
of the argument: the words have long 
escaped me. It is scarcely necessary 
to observe that I perceived that he ex- 
cluded from the rank of poet the popu- 
lar favourites of the day, whom I have 
heard he was wont to describe as ‘the 
ingenious writers of very pretty verses,” 
and that the poets to whom he in fact 
immediately alluded were himself and 
his friends, Coleridge and Southey. 
In their case he was undoubtedly 
right; but, now-a-days, it certainly 
appears to me something strange that 
he should evince surprise or chagrin 
for that which, with a little considera- 
tion, he should have perceived must 
inevitably come to pass. As the con- 
stitution of our bodies is continually 
suffering change, so also is the consti- 
tution of our minds. Our spiritual 
tastes, appetites, fancies, aspirations, 
alter in like manner with our sensual. 
The mind of man is no more constant 
to the fond toys wherewith it was de- 
lighted in youth, than the mature palate 
is to the sweet things so admired by 
the boy. Now I apprehend that it 
will be acknowledged that in youth 
we most love that class of poems which 
may be styled melodramatic —such, 
for instance, as the works of Scott, 
Byron, and the grand fables of Dryden 
— poems which trouble not our light 
VOL, X. NO. LIX. 
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hearts with thinking, but which vehe- 
mently affect our flippant senses— 
poems in which there shall be no 
abstractions — poems, above all, which 
have a regular story to keep our atten- 
tion alive, and give us that personal 
interest in human beings to which we 
have been accustomed in our faéry tales. 
In after days, when the marble brow of 
youth has begun to get cleft with thought 
and care, we for the most part turn aside 
from our earlier idols— the many never 
to worship again ata poetic shrine— 
some to carry a pilgrim’s homage to 
the temples of romance in foreign lite- 
rature — some to become votaries at 
the humbler niche of the native song- 
writer—and others, the few, to addict 
themselves to the study of that lofty 
philosophic poetry which is wrought 
forth in profound meditation, and which 
can only be received into the soul of the 
reader through the like process. Now 
these must necessarily be few in num- 
ber—* fit audience, though few”— 
such as Milton wished for, and has 
always had, except for his short poems. 
Paradise Lost, extending no sympa- 
thies to the heart of man, and bodying 
forth no pictures for his contemplation, 
never can be a favourite with the mul- 
titude. The few, admiring his gorgeous 
imagery, his deep harmony, his won- 
drous power—that serene power dis- 
played from first to last in the march 
of his sublimest poem—they recur to 
passages and portions of his work as 
the solemn spirit might in its least 
earthly mood to the holiest strains of 
the organ: but these are the few. 
Milton “ aspires the skies:” but the 
magician who would work a spell 
upon the children of the earth was 
always obliged to draw the large 
portion of the materials for his charm 
from the rude bosom of the common 
mother. 

Few, likewise, must be the constant 
votaries of such a muse as Milton’s, 
or, to descend, as Wordsworth’s or 
Coleridge’s ; and this for various rea- 
sons. To feel with Wordsworth or 
Coleridge, either in their sublimity or 
simplicity, you must be “a scholar, 
and a ripe one.” ‘Those august com- 
positions, Dion and Laodameia, are not 
for the million even of the so-called 
learned ; they are only for him who is 
deeply imbued with classic literature 
and classic feeling. The same may be 
predicated of certain of Coleridge’s 
smaller poems on the antique model ; 
LL 
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though, parenthetically, I am bound to 
observe that none of them at all ap- 
proach the two Wordsworthian poems 
I have named. Neither is the wild 
melody of Christabel, with all its 
witchery, its happiest shadowing forth 
of terrors supernatural, its woven spell 
of mystic words, a thing of fit pulsa- 
tion for the vulgar ear, or matter for 
the mind that has not in some sort 
made itself familiar with the lore of 
“arts inhibited,” and travelled into 
“the world of spirits.” Nor is the 
exquisite “tale of tears,” with its 
delicate pathos, its gentle moral, and 
its expanded sympathies, a poem for 
the multitude. They will be ever 
sure to shout with Byron, in high 
derision — 


** The White Doe— Hilly-ho!” 


The love-poems, likewise, of the one 
and the ballads of the other poet (I 
speak, of course, of the best of them) 
are only for the refined, and tender, 
and thoughtful soul. Wrought as they 
are with the most consummate art and 
the choicest impulses of inspiration, 
even as a melody of Beethoven, they 
yet wear an aspect too simple to act 
upon the coarse mind which for all its 
excitements needs something of noise 
or glitter. It is needless to add, that 
the long dramas and the long philo- 
sophic poems are completely “ caviare 
to the general.” Even the man of 
genius reads them but once : he stores 
up in his memory their wisest thoughts, 
and then abandons them for ever. The 
truth is, that we had all rather hear 
moral lessons, metaphysical, political, 
or philosophic lectures, in the prose of 
Dryden, or Bolingbroke, or Hume, or 
Burke, than in any verse that was ever 
written. No long poem, in which there 
is not a touch of the business of life, 
in which your senses and passions as 
a member of the human family are not 
strongly and directly excited, can ever 
find large favour in your eyes. It is 
in vain to employ the pomp of num- 
bers, to use all the subtlest powers of 
the metrical art in producing a variety 
of the most delicious harmonies ; you 
feel yourself constantly impelled to cry 
aloud to this sonata of vocal harmony, 
in the words of the philosopher, “ Que 
me veux tu sonate !” 

Sooth to say, then, the shorter poems 
of the school of abstract poetry are 
those only which can ever find a place 
in the heart or memory of man; and 
these, like the symphonies of the great 
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composer to whom I have before al- 
luded, are only for the learned—and 
not even for all them ; because, fully 
to appreciate the works of such poets 
as Wordsworth, Coleridge, and even 
of my own especial favourite, Shelley, 
you must have lived long enough, and 
mixed sufficiently with the poets of 
different ages and nations, to have 
learned toleration for peculiarities of 
thought and diction, and to suppress 
the rising laugh at that which is even 
prominently ludicrous, when you find 
it accompanied with earnest feelings: 
you must have learned thoroughly to 
despise that slip-shod faculty, the power 
of ridicule. Unfortunately, too, for the 
poets to whom I allude, at the period 
of life when peradventure you begin 
to read and understand them, and feel 
their force, they are necessarily brought 
into competition with the classics of 
Rome and Greece, and of modern na- 
tions, whose beauties and wisdom you 
are now also beginning to comprehend 
and relish. 

All these things, then, being taken 
into consideration, it should surely be 
no matter of marvel to Wordsworth 
that the circle of his success has been 
so limited ; nor is there the least ana- 
logy between his position as a poet 
and that of the great sculptor or 
painter. 

The fact is, that to place the painter 
or sculptor in the position which 
Wordsworth assigned him, he must 
necessarily abandon the exercise of 
that prescriptive right which Horace 
declares doth equally belong to poets 
and to painters —the right of daring 
—of adventuring whatsoever he may 
fancy. If he go beyond those imbodi- 
ments of his art which can be under- 
stood and sympathised with by the 
vulgar, he must in like sort with the 
metaphysical poet, the poet of subtle 
abstractions, be content with the small 
number of admirers and the multitude 
of scoffers. If the one attempt to con- 
vert a mountain into the statue of a 
monarch, or if the other fancy to paint 
in abstruse allegory referring to a set 
of conventional ideas, common only 
to a very small number of persons ; if 
either, in short, attempt more than be- 
longs to their cold powers of putting 
forth “in feeble imagery” a human 
being, or a group of human beings, at 
a particular instant of their existence, 
‘or a certain scene under one peculiar 
aspect, he is in no better situation than 
the poet Wordsworth, 
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Taking, however, any of our con- 
summate works of art in sculpture or 
in painting, we shall find a strong ana- 
logy between them in their effects, 
according to their limited degree of 
power over the soul of man, and in 
those of the greatest poems. We shall 
observe, that in their several and pro- 
per gradations of power, the perfect 
works of the painter, sculptor, and 
poet, do excite from the first a feeling 
of admiration and pleasure in the heart 
of even the idlest spectator, who is 
capable of comprehending the general 
nature of the things presented for his 
contemplation. The blind man can 
of course derive no enjoyment from 
the painted canvass or from the chi- 
selled stone; and so, in like sort, can 
the person who is not familiar with the 
Greek or English tongue find not the 
slightest gratification in gazing upon 
the verses of Homer or of Shakespeare. 
But suppose a man to be possessed of 
the ordinary elements for enjoying the 
work of consummate art, of just design, 
and surpassing beauty and delicacy of 
execution, that work will, from the 
very first, give birth to a pleasurable 
sensation in his mind; and the result 
of each succeeding examination will 
be to add to his delight. 

Place the statue of the Apollo be- 
fore the dullest country-girl that ever 
breathed, she will at once recognise in 
it the likeness of a man, and be pleased 
at the resemblance. Frequent observ- 
ation would increase even her plea- 
sure, by gradually bringing to light the 
more than mortal beauties in the har- 
monised proportions of “ that poetic 
marble ;”’ while to the damsel of finer 
sensibilities and richer feelings, con- 
tinuing to gaze with the admiration of 
a worshipper, 

“ The god of life and poesy and light, 

The Sun in human limbs arrayed,” 


might at length vouchsafe to appear ; 
or, at the least, she would learn with 
the poet's eye to contemplate, in “ his 
delicate form,” 
«* A dream of love, 
Shaped by some solitary nymph, whose 
breast 

Long'd for a deathless lover from above, 
And madden'd in that vision.” 


So is it with the poems of Homer and 
of Shakespeare ; if brought before the 
mental vision, they must from the first 
please: and the pleasure will be en- 
larged and enhanced by each successive 
moment of study. Or, to take a no- 
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bler object of comparison for these im- 
mortal works than things wrought by 
the hands of man, let us look to the 
human form, that most august of all 
temples to the Divinity. Here, from 
the first, in its mere outward show, we 
shall find abundant cause for wonder- 
ment and admiration in the grace and 
majesty of the outline, the exquisite 
harmony in the proportions of the most 
sublime of ail structures, and the cun- 
ning combination of strength and light- 
ness, of utility and beauty, in each and 
every part. But let us proceed yet 
further. Let us examine the mechan- 
ism of “this quintessence of dust,” 
and how infinitely will not our admir- 
ation be increased! Let us observe 
the articulation of the joints, the play 
of the muscles, the current of the blood 
through its innumerous conduits, the 
operation of the vital organs, the subtle 
functions of the nerves, the mysterious 
construction of the soul-fraught brain, 
and we can scarcely fail to be im- 
pressed with the amazement of ineffable 
delight. The longer, the more atten- 
tively, and the more minutely we ex- 
amine this perfect work, the greater 
will be our delight; for there is no 
limit to our researches: discoveries are 
perpetually to be made, and so, by 
consequence, additions to our know- 
ledge and our wonder. The body of 
man is a world in miniature, and the 
secrets of its structure— the mysteries 
of its operations—its various phases of 
appearance under different influences 
—-its multitudinous phenomena, are 
no more to be embraced and exhausted 
by the anatomist, physiologist, and pa- 
thologist, than those of the material 
world by the several species of philo- 
sophers who direct their attention to 
such like matters of inquiry. 

Thus, I again say, is it with the works 
of Homer and Shakespeare: from the 
first they please all those who are in a 
position to contemplate them. There is 
no human being in whose composition 
the clod so far predominates over the 
soul that shall not, if you read to him 
any given rhapsody of Homer or play 
of Shakespeare, in the progress of the 
story find points for which he has sym- 
pathies—ideas that had lain slumber- 
ous in his own mind, but are now 
evoked to concur with their imbodi- 
ment that is brought before him—har- 
monies which he can appreciate—and 
affinities with passages in human life 
and external nature whereof he hath 
had experience. The more frequently 
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and the more closely, too, that he exa- 
mines these works, the greater and 
greater will be his delight; the more 
curiously he scrutinises their structure, 
the more matter for marvel will he in 
like sort with the physiologist discover. 
Nor will he either find a limit to his 
researches : every day of study and 
reflection will serve to point out new 
and delicate wonders in the conforma- 
tion of the poems; and he will, more- 
over, as in the living frame of man, be 
made conscious of the existence of a 
soul inspired and interfused through 
every portion of them—a soul that 
serves to keep them in vital freshness 
and force during all time. 

I have already styled the ancient 
Greek and my countryman the uni- 
versal poets ; and here I used the word 
poet in its loose popular sense. Taking 
it, however, in its true meaning, I shall 
endeavour to shew how it is that they 
come to deserve the title. In my opi- 
nion (speaking of them relatively, be 
it observed, and in reference to the 
stunted understandings and _ limited 
faculties ofall other men), they display 
the genuine attributes of a poet, or 
creator. Now the poet and the philo- 
sopher are inseparable existences, and 
they have in their works achieved that 
first duty and highest result of philo- 
sophy, self-annihilation. Their spirit 
is diffused through the universe, in- 
volving all things, and extending to all 
time. Lere is one great attribute ; and 
the fact of their being (1 again guard 
myself, by saying that I speak in re- 
ference to us common men) all-know- 
ing, furnishes forth another; and the 
eternal truth that pervades their com- 
positions supplies yet another. 

The works of the Scian and those of 
the Englishman were popular in their 
own day ; they have been popular since ; 
and will be popular for ever and ever. 
Next, I would say, that in Homer we 
find indications of all manner of moral 
knowledge and wisdom; in Shake- 
speare, a concentration of it. In the 
first we discover the germs of almost 
all the poetry by which the several 
nations of the earth have since been 
glorified. Our Shakespeare did not 
appear for centuries after all that was 
mortal of the divine bard had perished, 
and yet he too is original — he too is a 
creator. To Shakespeare, whatever 
idle stories we may hear about his 
want of knowledge, these very words 
of Shelley might apply : 
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«« By solemn vision and bright silverdream 

His infancy was nurtured. Every sight 

And sound, from the vast earth and am- 
bient air, 

Sent to his heart its choicest impulses. 

The fountains of divine philosophy 

Fled not his thirsting lips; and all of 
great, 

Or good, or lovely, which the sacred past 

In truth or fable consecrates, he felt 

And knew.” 


In the Tale of Troy and in the Wan- 
derings of Ulysses we find a series of 
the finest pictures of life and manners, 
and of human character in a thousand 
forms, and impressed by the action 
of almost every variety of impulse 
and of circumstance. We find senti- 
ments the noblest and the most wise ; 
maxims, for the guidance of human 
conduct, the most enduring and pro- 
found ; feelings the tenderest and the 
most true,—all conveyed in words the 
most meaning and melodious. I find 
descriptions of inanimate nature and 
of human actions, which in full vivid- 
ness set the scene before my eyes. 
We find a great number of “ chiefs and 
ladies bright,” with all of whom, from 
the old moss-trooper Nestor to the 
godlike Achilles—from the withered 
Hecuba to the gentle Hlelen—we can 
conceive ourselves personally acquaint- 
ed: we find touches of the deepest 
pathos and of the purest and gentlest 
chivalry. 

All these, and more than these, we 
find in the plays of Shakespeare. He 
has portrayed human nature in a 
greater variety of aspects—he has con- 
sidered the human mind in all its pos- 
sible conditions, from healthfulness to 
the extremity of the most soul-searching 
disease—he has, with the fidelity of in- 
tuition, and with surpassing skill, ap- 
portioned and depicted the effects of 
each peculiar stage of mental malady 
to the natural passions of the heart, 
which are of themselves invariable. 
But both alike have, in their portraiture 
of the human animal, rigidly adhered 
to truth. They have each conceived 
it in its highest, its most inspired 
moods ; but they never have idealised 
it above its humanity. All their heroes 
and heroines are men and women, 
children of clay, albeit of “the porce- 
lain clay of human kind.” Even old 
Homer’s, however, are of the very first 
order. Braver and nobler gentlemen 
never yet breathed than Achilles and 
Patroclus, than Hector and Sarpedon ; 
still, however, I again say, they be 
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mere men. Anger swells the bosom 
of the son of Thetis; Grief rolls his 
golden ringlets in the dust; Rage mad- 
dens him into assaults upon the im- 
mortal gods, into deeds of foul shame 
upon the body of the Trojan hero: 

but has he not withal the gentler feel- 
ings of our nature? had he not “ pity, 
and smiles, and tears, and tenderness ?”’ 


Zwoiow peria, wad wor Pira youve” oowon: 
Es 3 bavovrasy wag xararibore siv aiduo 
Abrag ¢ iyw xaxtibs Pidrov esuvnooe traigou.* 


Mark, too, his whole behaviour to 
Priam, when the. bereaved old man 
comes the wretched guest of a sorrow- 
stricken entertainer. 

It is needless to touch upon the 


courteous and generous qualities of 
Shakespeare’s heroes, or, still more, to 
observe that his men, even the best and 
Hectorean corpse, ere the shout of most beautiful, are never exalted above 
vengeance fulfilled is cold upon his humanity; their characters, like their 
lips! Mark with what an agony of fortunes (and, indeed, like unto all 
mindful tenderness he turns aside from sublunary things), are represented as 
his schemes of conquest to that remem- checquered with good and evil. 

brance, which chides even the rapture In reading Shakespeare, you are ac- 
of revenge, and for aye forbids him to tually holding converse with human 
rejoice — nature as it is, was, and ever will be; 
Ktiras wag visoos vinus axraveros abawros if it at times appear exaited above 
Tarpoxdos* rou 3 obx beuadivopeas opgiviywyt _the ordinary standard,,it is oaly upee 


Mark him in the very instant of savage 
triumph, while his foot is yet on the 


° This is one » of the most exquisite pieces of metrical harmony that ever was 
composed. Each form of feeling that passes through the mind is bodied forth in 
the sounds. The first five w ords are evidently uttered with convulsive sobs; the 
next three, ‘* Patroclus” included, are in the deepest strain of melody, wherein the 
most intense grief can find expression. ‘This first part is analogous to the first part 
of an air, such as Beethoven might compose in his most solemn enthusiasm and 
wisest tenderness. ‘The measure then changes, as the goddess-born, in a higher key 
as it were, in a more rapid succession of impassioned sounds, declares his un: alterable 
determination never, so long as he shall be a breathing man, to forget his friend. 
But then again the measure changes. He reflects upon 1 the certainty of death —he 
remembers that his life is to be but a brief career of agony and of glory—and he 
proceeds in tones of melancholy thoughtfulness: Are the dead to be unconscious of 
the love they bore to each other upon earth? The doubt, however, lingers not upon 
his soul. Love shall be stronger than death. His will shall prev ail over fate itself, 
And, in a burst of harmony, he vows that even in hell he will remember his beloved 


companion. As none of ‘the translations at all approach the original, I give one 
verbally accurate : 


** Lies at the ships a corpse, unwept, unburied, 
Patroclus !—But him will I not forget whilst I 
With the living consort, and for me my precious limbs are moved. 
And if the dead they do i in sooth forget in hell, 
Yet | even there will remember my beloved companion.” 


Pope felt the passage, and knew its music, the strain of which he has for the first 
four lines imitated. The rest is wretched. Sotheby's translation is nothing —bad 


Pope. He rarely comes much more near to the Greek than Pope, and his verses are 
not half so melodious. Pope writes 


** But what is Troy, or glory what to me? 
Or why reflects my mind on aught but thee, 
Divine Patroclus! Death has sealed his eyes ; 
Unwept, unhonoured, uninterred he lies. 
Can his dear image from my soul depart, 
Long as the vital spirit moves my heart? 
If in the melancholy shades below 
The flames of friends and lovers cease to glow, 
Yet mine shall sacred last — mine undecayed 
Burn on through death, and animate my shade.” 

Here is Sotheby’s bald version of the passage : 

“ But why thus commune? Still Patroclus lies 
Unwept, ungraced with solemn obsequies. 
Ne’er, w hile I breathe, he sleeps by me forgot — 
Ne’er, while remembrance mine, remembered not. 
F’en in the dark oblivion of the grave 
My soul with thine, sweet friend, shall commune have.” 
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occasions when you encounter men 
sublimed by the action of those burning 
passions which, for the time, deify or 
demonise. But one of the strongest 
proofs I would advance of their know- 
ledge of the heart and their chaste 
truth, is the drawing of their female 
characters. Homer and Shakespeare 
are the only poets who have ever de- 
picted ladies. Many have invested 
angels of light in the female form, 
forgetful altogether of the Rabelaisian 
animal; others have depicted coarse- 
minded creatures, yahoos of beauty (all 
your German poets, for instance), who 
seem to have no thought except about 
eating, and those other arts which 
caused Alexander ever and anon to 
doubt of his divinity—who can only 
be regarded as mere machines for the 
pleasant propagation of the species. 
None, however, excepting [lomer and 
Shakespeare, have given you portraits 
of ladies—of the very women that you 
might actually meet upon earth in the 
flesh, and with all the passions and 
weaknesses proper to it, and yet that 
you could love and cherish in your 
“ heart of hearts.” When Shelley speaks 
of “ a woman,” 
“ The wonder of this earth, 
Where there is little of transcendant 
worth,” 
he goes on to conclude, in a phrase of 
the very highest praise, by adding that 
she was 
‘« Like one of Shakespeare’s women.” 
He might, with equal justice, have said 
** Like one of Homer's women ;” 


for the Greek’s importraiture of women, 
especially of the Lady Helen, is un- 
surpassed. 

Next we find, that the longer we 
live in the world, the more experience 
we acquire; the more we enlarge the 
boundaries of our knowledge, no mat- 
ter in what direction it may be, the 
greater the harvest of delight we shall 
reap from THE poets. We will conti- 
nually discover that words, which we 
had before passed heedlessly by in 
cold ignorance, are, in sooth, magic 
epithets and expressions, which now 
electrify the frame as they flash upon 
the mind, and forthwith conjure up 
long trains of thoughts. As our senses 
become more and more acute, we shall 
likewise discover that in each play or 
rhapsody there is, albeit not always to 
be traced by us, some dominant strain 
of passion, thought, or feeling, which 
has the power of causality throughout 
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—which, like the theme of an opera, 
pervades the whole, and comes like 
the breath of an oracle, ever dimly 
intimating the decrees of Fate; but 
which to the vulgar is utterly unheard, 
unheeded, and unknown. Such, for ex- 
ample, is the strain of fatality “ boding 
to all,” which winds darkly through- 
out the play of Othello. <A black 
thread of superstition and witchery, 
and that fear which makes them fate, 
runs through the whole tissue of the 
plot. Iago unwittingly, but with the 
instinct of the demon, speeds it on ; 
until at the last the noble Moor yields 
up the sacrifice of a broken heart before 
indomitable Destiny — 

«* Who can control his fate?” 
Nothing sustains him further. From 
that moment, in his own words, 


** That’s he that was Othello.” 


But let me, in fine, observe the 
works of Homer and Shakespeare are 
poems which may be read at all 
times, and in all moods of mind. 
Independent of the intrinsic excel- 
lence of the ideas they embody, their 
mechanical structure is so artful, that 
they can never weary the attention 
or pall upon the ear. Homer, having 
at his command the most copious and 
harmonious of languages —- one per- 
fectly flexible, and which, by the use 
of elisions and that of the several dia- 
lects, might be modulated to any tone 
—never for a moment has to drag along 
in the trammels of the metre in which 
he sings. He could have been no 
more embarrassed in uttering his ideas 
in the verse he adopted, than he would 
have been in plain prose; and he had 
the full power, upon all occasions, of 
adapting the strain to the subject. He 
accordingly never wearies the ear with a 
succession of dull harmonies, or offends 
it with inappropriately exalted harmo- 
nies. Our Shakespeare, too, has, not- 
withstanding the inauspicious tongue 
with which he had to deal, arrived at 
the same happy result, by doing that 
which D’Israeli (Benj.) congratulates 
himself upon having discovered as the 
wisest course of proceeding for an En- 
glish poet in the conduct of a great 
work ; namely, mixing prose and verse : 
by using prose where verse would be 
lost or injudicious, and by giving forth 
the sublime emotions of the soul in 
the genuine language of poetry, which, 
when uttered, they always approach in 
actual life, be they spoken by whom 
they may. 
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I do not apprehend that any of the 
positions I have taken in these gos- 
siping remarks can be forced. It has 
been, however, contended, vehemently, 
in the last number of the Quarterly 
Review, that Shakespeare is not popu- 
lar in England ; nay, the reviewer de- 
clares, that to say he is, would be to 
promulgate a gross delusion. The writer 
of the article in which this occurs 
is certainly a man of strange opinions. 
He gives forth the scarcely credible 
nonsense, that Coleridge had no ear for 
music, because he could not sing (the 
italics are his own) ; and that, although 
he had not a natural ear for music, yet 
that he had a natural ear for metri- 
cal harmony,—just as if there were any 
distinction between the two, or as if 
there were any such thing possible as 
a natural ear for one or the other. His 
only attempt at an argument is taken 
from the stupid mutilation of Shake- 
speare by the players, for which they 
only are to blame, and the neglect of 
the performances by the public, for 
which the absence of all tragic actors 
and actresses of high talent may suffi- 
ciently account. In the days of Kean, 
the dramas of Shakespeare were not 
despised by the playgoers.* Our re- 
viewer next, to eke out his argument, 
asserts broadly, that Shakespeare is 
only read by the very few, who have so 
much of the temperament of men of 
genius themselves that they can sym- 
pathise with the criticisms of men of 















genius. Well, this may be all true. 
It does not in the least affect the truth 
of what I have urged, or the sound de- 
duction of my conclusions. For the 
honour of Old England, however, I 
must observe, that although I have not 
had the good fortune to meet with very 
many men of genius, yet have I rarely 
known an English gentleman who was 
not well read in Shakespeare. But be 
this as it may, whether the writer—he 
being evidently a cockney himself — 
had only in his mind the gentlemen of 
Cockaigne, his sweet compatriots, or 
whether he really intended to assert 
that the English of Yorkshire, or of 
Berkshire, or of my own Kent, and 
so forth, for the remaining counties of 
England—did not read Shakespeare, I 
can only say that the English of Ireland 
do. There are not a dozen houses in 
the south of Ireland wherein you could 
find a Bible where you might not also 
see a Shakespeare. Every Anglo-irish 
gentleman is familiar with Shakespeare 
from his childhood, without requiring 
in the least to be encouraged thereto 
“ by the criticisms of men of genius.” 
Nay, hundreds of those words and 
phrases which the commentators at- 
tempt to explain, though they very 
rarely succeed in it, are of common 
household use amongst us.f For my 
own part, the tirst poetry I ever heard, 
the first lines I ever got by heart, as I 
stood at my father’s knee, were Shake- 
speare’s. Although, then, I by no 





* It is proposed to place in Westminster Abbey, by subscription, a statue of this 
admirable representative of Shakespeare’s heroes. He will of course appear in cha- 
racter, as posterity can have no interest save in the actor only. A committee has 

































































been appointed—some subscriptions received. The character of Hamlet has been 
selected as fittest for the sculptor’s art—Hamlet contemplating the skull of Yorick. 
The work has been entrusted to John Carew, a sculptor of the purest classic taste, 
and with powers of execution which have been rarely equalled, never surpassed. 
He is, moreover —and let nobody presume to think it a matter of indifference to the 
public, respecting one whose works are put forth for their delight and the honour of 
our country —he is, moreover, a true-hearted gentleman, who is entirely beloved by 
every body who has the honour and the happiness of his friendship.—M. R. 

+ Commentators, in general, are sorry asses. They kick up such a dust about 
the author, that, on many occasions, it is with great difficulty you can see him at all. 
But the most disgusting donkeys that ever cut uncouth capers on the common of 
literature, are the commentators on Shakespeare. It is astonishing with what solemn 
self-complacency they give explanations of words and phrases which are manifestly 
nidiculous. For example: Othello says — 

‘* Let housewives make a skillet of my helm ;” 
whereunto the commentator appends the following note: ‘ Skillet, a small kerT1x.” 
To touch upon the outrageous absurdity of this definition is quite unnecessary. The 
fact is, that skillet means a small metal pot. Skillet is a familiar household word 
throughout the whole south of Ireland. The shape and size of the skillet are, as 
nearly as may be, those of an ancient steel-cap; which, in our early campaigns, was 
frequently made to serve the purposes of a skillet. Even the three small feet of the 
pot do not destroy the resemblance between the two articles, as similar projections 
may be seen in the morions of the Plantagenets, as displayed in the common prints 
of Cour de Lion and the rest of them. 
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means agree with the assertion of the 
reviewer, yet I certainly do think that 
the Anglo-Irish are much more fa- 
miliar with the Elizabethan poets — 
Shakespeare and Spenser—and that 
they love them with more complete 
singleness of heart, than their brethren 
of England-proper. I am also per- 
fectly convinced that we love and 
relish the works of Homer much more 
than they do. We live in a more 
picturesque country, and in a more pic- 
turesque state of society. We are fa- 
miliar with scenes, and circumstances, 
and deeds, and men, such as those 
described by the poet; we are ac- 
quainted with the extremes of civilised 
and of savage life; wild deeds and 
rude men have been known to us from 
our childhood. We are alike familiar 
with all the knowledge and refinement 
of the nineteenth century and the pe- 
culiar barbarism of the feudal times. 
Our scholarship occasionally enables 
us to catch all the finer inspirations of 
the poet, and our personal observation 
to appreciate his various pictures of 
society and manners. For myself, I 
would say that, in sooth, Homer and 
Shakespeare have always been “ the 
oceans to the river of my thoughts.” 
But there be also other less vast 
sources, being, like the seas, cireum- 
scribed, from whence I have drawn, 
and still continue to draw, delight and 
knowledge. 

At this present period of my life, 
the poems with which, after those of 
the master-spirits, 1 most frequently 
hold converse, are the works of A'schy- 
lus and Shelley. The weird words of 
the ancient Greek are to me a study 
forlorn, yet pleasing. He seems in my 
ear to breathe forth the earnest oracles 
of an earlier world, where all things 
appear in a sort of dimly-awful, ab- 
stract, incomprehensible reality. They 
are stripped of all accessories ; they 
stand forth in the sternness of naked 
truth and of inexorable justice, stripped 
of the complication of laws, prejudices, 
recollections, the conventional arrange- 
ments of manners, and all the other 
countless links of the sinuous net 
which now circumscribes the life of 
man. It appears to me that one can 
scarcely avoid looking on the impor- 
traitures of /’schylus—his Prometheus, 
his furies— without a feeling akin to 
that which might possess the mind while 
gazing on the skeleton of the mam- 
moth ; they are too dreadly real not to 
have existed; but it could not have 
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been upon this earth of ours as we 
have known it,— it must have been in 
an antediluvian world. 

As for Shelley, he must be sought 
when you are in a fond, imaginative 
mood, and withal something fantastical, 
-—when you are anxious that your soul 
should wing its way in pilgrim-flight 
to “the land of dream.” Then will he 
discourse “ most exquisite music,” 
which shall be moreover fraught with 
the deepest wisdom and most glorious 
whisperings of pregnant inspirations — 
things inaccessible to the research and 
denied to the worship of the mere cold’ 
earthly votary of the mystic poet — of 
the hierophant of Nature. For my own 
part, whenever I read Shelley’s poetry 
in reverent guise, and with awakened 
soul, I always feel calmed, and raised 
into a species of dreamy elevation above 
all sublunary things, as I do in the 
physical world not unfrequently while 
gazing upon cloud-land. No poet, 
however, has conveyed to my heart 
those sensations of rapturous excite- 
ment which I drew in my boyhood 
from certain of the poems of Campbell, 
Byron, and, above all, ofScott. Ihave 
never read a line of Scott’s poetry 
since,—I never will again. I will not 
disturb the recollections of my boy- 
hood ; I will not break the spell by 
looking on Marmion or the Lady of 
the Lake with the cold eye of criti- 
cism. Oh, well do I reinember that 
long thrill of delight with which I 
dashed through Marmion, until I be- 
came engaged in the battle, and the 
enthusiasm of the full heart gushed to 
my eyes, and the large tear-drops 
swelled into magic mirrors—the printed 
letters grew into characters of gramerye 
—the room expanded—the walls crum- 
bled into distance—and the field of 
Flodden was stretched forth beneath 
my view. And, oh, when Marmion’s 
banner fell, I shouted, from my very 
soul, with Blount, 

** By Heaven and all its host I swear, 

I will not see it lost !” 


And then the rapture, when 


“« The fiery youth with desperate charge 
Made for a space an opening large, 
THE RESCUED BANNER ROSE!” 

But then the grief, 


‘« Like pine-tree rooted from the ground, 
It sunk amidst the foes !” 


And, oh, the agony for England! 

«« The scattered van of England wheels !’ 
And, lastly, the deep, deep sorrow for 
Marmion, for whose loss the happiness 
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of Clara and De Wilton could in no sort 
atone! Shall I ever forget those sensa- 
tions? Never, never! Nor yet the 
tingling rapture with which, as I rode 
in chase, with heart elate and expanded 
nostril, these lines were wont to ring in 
my ears,— 

« But when the brig of Turk was won, 
The foremost horseman rode alone,— 
Alone, but with unbated zeal, 

That horseman plied the scourge and 
steel ; 

For jaded now, and spent with toil, 

Embossed with foam, and dark with 
soil, 

While every gasp with sobs he drew, 

The labouring stag strained full in 
view ; 

Two dogs of black St. Hubert’s breed, 

Unmatched for courage, breath, and 
speed, 

Fast on his flying traces came, 

And all but won that desperate game.” * 


Oh, these are glorious memories ! 
Scott will, in my mind, always be the 
poet of the young. Byron’s tales and 
“ O’Connor’s Child” also affected me 
much, but by no means in the same 
degree. And now all these poets “ that 
made the starlight of my boyhood” 
are mute,— some in death, the rest, to 
use the Homeric phrase, which is here 
no pleonasm—mute in silence. Their 
places are empty,—there be none to 
fillthem. It is sad to think. For the 
dead, peradventure, we should mourn 
not; albeit fortune did prove lament- 
ably adverse to them as mortal men; 
but as immortal poets their meed was 
won: and now, 

“ After life's fitful fever, they sleep well— 
cece eee ee & NOthing 

Can touch them further.” 

For the living, however, we may be 
well permitted to grieve. Who is 
there so hard of heart that would not 
feel sorrow-stricken at seeing a famous 
hunter, now in his old age, tackled to 
a scavenger’s cart, or engaged in some 
other unwonted degrading labour ? 
Who would not be bitterly indignant 
at the mean master who had abandoned 
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his ancient servant to rude men, un- 
genial toil, and the conditions of an 
existence of lingering misery — who 
would not despise him, for that he, un- 
mindful of the many hours of delight 
he had derived from the generous 
exertions of his horse, neglected to 
provide for the animal a secure retreat, 
where he might tranquilly end his 
days, admired and respected for his 
former achievements in the field, and 
free even from the necessity of making 
those efforts in his old and honourable 
vocation which from his natural in- 
firmities might perchance end in ludi- 
crous failure — 


“« Ne peccet ad extremum ridendus ?” 


And if this be the case with respect 
to a horse, how much more should we 
be afflicted in seeing a fellow-creature 
who had proved himself a poet re- 
duced to the condition ofa mere literary 
hack! In truth, I consider it dis- 
honourable to a nation that any one of 
its poets should be in other than easy 
circumstances, and disgraceful to it 
that any one who had made good his 
title to the sacred name should be com- 
pelled to win his bread by labour which 
degrades him. A poet should be re- 
garded as an intellectual king, and, in 
like manner with our temporal mo- 
narch, should be supported at the pub- 
lic charge, if he do not chance to be 
provided with a sufficient fortune of 
his own. It should be remembered, 
that in devoting himself to poetry, he 
enters now-a-days upon the most bar- 
ren of all possible employments. In 
any other avocation, the industrious 
and successful struggler may attain 
rank (that is, such as kings can give) 
and fortune —ay! even in the lower 
walks of literature, whereof a couple of 
bad magazine-writers, Brougham and 
Macauley, are signal examples. In 
poetry only is it that the man of highest 
genius can obtain no more than trifling 
emolument and empty fame; I say 
trifling emolument, because, notwith- 
standing the array of figures which 


* How grandly this poetic tableau concludes! After the stag has disappeared in 


the Trossachs — 


‘* He heard the baffled dogs in vain 
Rave round that hollow pass amain, 
Chiding the rocks, that yelled again.” 


It reminds one of a passage in Shelley’s noble poem on the subject of a scene in 
Goethe’s Faust. Here the rocks are most poetically made to ‘ yell.” In the ride 
of the philosopher and Mephistopheles on the demon horses, the crags are made to 
snort and blow — 


«« And the giant-snouted crags—ho! ho! 


How they snort and how they blow !” 
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might be marshalled against the decla- 
ration, I maintain that there is no la- 
bourer whatsoever so inadequately re- 
warded asthe poet. He is not allowed 
for his productions the benefit of the 
ordinary standard of value. The price 
of all other commodities is enhanced 
by rarity; the diamond always fetches 
a price proportionate to the scarcity of 
the gem; the singer with the rare 
voice of a Sontag or a Tamburini is 
always enormously rewarded. But 
the poet, although to be produced only 
by the threes of time—although his in- 
estimable works must necessarily be 
few,—the poet is not permitted to 
enjoy the advantage of a remuneration 
in the direct ratio of the scarcity of the 
article in which he deals ; and this, 
notwithstanding that he gives you not 
an idle bauble which may be lost or 
stolen, or a fleeting effort of the voice, 
which shall put forth sounds of sweet 
music soon to perish in death’s silence ; 
but a woven spell of words which shall 
be ever potent, and which shall remain 
a possession of delight to your children’s 
children unto the end of time. It may 
be said that it is the duty of the govern- 
ment to provide for all men of genius 
who have conferred lionour and done 
service to their country. True, most 
true. But when did a mixed govern- 
ment, such as that of the British em- 
pire, ever act disinterestedly and gene- 
rously? Despots have done so, and 
the people might well take example by 
them in this respect. Whoever enjoys 
the delight of reading the works of a 
poet, and is conscious the while that 
he who has supplied him with those 
pure and innocent means of happiness 
is in the shadow of misfortune, (as he 
needs must be when we see him toiling 
in an ungenial and unworthy occupa- 
tion), should blush for shame. The 
neglect of the government is no excuse 
for him, nor is the personal conduct or 
character of the poet. A generous na- 
tion should, for its own honour, protect 
their poets against the consequence of 
their follies and improvidence. 

These thoughts have been driven 
through my mind by the impulse com- 
municated from certain books now ly- 
ing on my table. An Oration on the 
death of Coleridge tells me that he 
died an object of private hospitality ; 
and the Quarterly Review assures me 
that Campbell has published a Life of 
Mrs. Siddons, and declares, moreover, 
that itis a bad one. The facts are in 
themselves annoying. It is bad enough 
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in all conscience to have Tom Moore 
toiling at the biography of Sheridan, 
Byron, and the rest, which he has exe- 
cuted so ill; but it decidedly is too 
bad to have a living poet scribbling 
maudlin prose about a dead play- 
actress. [ am much more annoyed, 
too, when I find that the review of poor 
Campbell’s book is an excessively unfair 
one,—just such another as Macauley’s 
review of Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson. 
Now there is something excessively 
paltry in this. I have been all my life 
a Protestant, and a Tory; but I never 
suffered religious or political feelings 
to poison my judgment with respect to 
poetry, or to tinge my mind with the 
slightest touch of hostility towards the 
poet. I never sympathised in the cry of 
the pack of Tory critics against Byron 
and Shelley the poets, because one was 
a Whig and the other fancied himself an 
atheist. And now, when I see this viru- 
lent and cold-blooded attack upon such 
poor prey as this work of Campbell's, 
which every body must feel was wrought 
forth not from choice but from the 
mandate of hard necessity, there are 
thoughts and considerations which force 
themselves upon my mind, and make 
my bosom swell with indignant sorrow, 
to find that a Tory gentleman could 
descend to so low a style of warfare. I 
cannot help thinking the book may be 
a bad one; but then it was written for 
money, not for fame. Why then, 
should Mr. Croker condescend to en- 
deavour to spoil its sale? Campbell 
may be an offensive and obnoxious 
man to certain people in society; but 
he is old—he is poor: this attack upon 
him, then, is most ungenerous and un- 
fair. I cannot avoid remembering that 
the late secretary of the Admiralty has, 
at the least, his salary of 2000/. a- 
year, while the poet has but the pit- 
tance of 200/. (which, by the way, the 
rascally Whigs reduced), making not 
one half the wages of a state coach- 
man. I cannot refrain from fancying 
that I see the one in his humble lodg- 
ing anxiously awaiting the fate of his 
last poor venture, which shall, per- 
chance, add to the comforts which his 
age requires, aud perhaps, hope may 
whisper, enlarge their sphere into the 
region of those luxuries to which he 
has not been unaccustomed ; while at 
the same time the other is seated in his 
splendid library, with a full command 
of all bodily enjoyments, and the as- 
sistance of every literary aid ; and 
there he is labouring in paltry research 
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to convict a poet, whose necessities 
have driven him to act as a literary 
chiffonnier, of inaccuracy of dates, of 
certain trifling mistakes and worthless 
plagiarisms. I must recollect, too, 
that one of them, the rich man, is the 
author of Talavera, and of Familiar 
Epistles all about players and play- 
actresses,— pretty poems in their day, 
but now quite forgotten; and that the 
other, the poor man, is the author of 
“ Hohenlinden,” and “ Lochiel’s Warn- 
ing,’ and the * Battle of the Baltic,” 
and “ Ye Mariners of England,” 
which will live as long as a plank of 
British oak floats upon the ocean 
floods, and the sounds of our land’s 
language continue to be breathed upon 
the earth. 

There are two other books on the 
table about which I am anxious to say 
a few words —the last number of the 
Trish Melodies, and the last volume of 
the songs of Béranger. These works may 
be considered as terminating the poeti- 

cal career of both the men. Béranger, 
from first to last, rejoiced in the title of 
chansonnier ; Moore was always styled 
poet; but posterity will alter the de- 
signations, and speak of Moore the 
song-writer, and Béranger the poet. 
There is nothing of Moore’s which will 
live except his songs. Certain of his 
squibs and slang verses, it is true, are 
excellent, but they are by nature pe- 
rishable things, and it would require 
volumes of notes to make them in- 
telligible to a future generation. Yet 
it is a pity that Tom Crib’s Memorial 
to Congress should go the way of all 
flesh and paper. Of his prose works 
none will be read hereafter, excepting 
the Life of Byron; the lord’s part in 
which is so buoyant, that it will not be 
possible for Tom’s dull prosings to 
swamp it. The Epicurean is a piece 
of elaborated drivel, and _ exhibits, 
moreover, some instances of the most 
audacious plagiary. Whole chapters 
are copied literally from an old ro- 
mance, entitled La Vie de Séthos. His 
Life of Captain Rock is remarkable 
only for its laborious vapidness of style, 
and its wholesale falsehoods. The 
Life of Fitzgerald is well worthy the 
mischievous fool of whom it treats. 
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The Life of Sheridan the world has al- 
ready declared to be, in every respect, 
shameful. Moore, however, will go 
down to “ages yet unborn” with the 
Irish Melodies. 

Looking back now upon the ten 
numbers, a melancholy feeling, and in 
some degree “the remorse of love” 
towards the bard, steals over my heart. 
Every one ofthe melodies is associated 
in my mind with recollections sweet and 
bitter. The sounds or words of each 
bring back to me some particular scene, 
or person, or circumstance — 

*« The loved, the lost, the distant, and 
the dead.” 

The first music I ever heard was 
that of the Irish Melodies ; it is still 
the dearest to my heart. At one pe- 
riod I over-rated Moore; I afterwards 
held him far too cheap in estimation. 
I think I can now judge him justly— 
sine ira et studio. I feel, moreover, 
that I once thought too harshly of him 
as a man ; a loyal Protestant, I hated 
him as a rancorous politician on the 
rebel side; I despised him as a syco- 
phant to the rich and great. Now, 
however, I regard him rather as a man 
misguided and unfortunate, than evil- 
minded and blamable for his career. 
In his youth he lived in a heated at- 
mosphere of exaggerated notions and 
sickly aspirations after liberty, when 
it was difficult for a papist not to be 
betrayed into rebellion, active or abet- 
ting. Tom was always willing to play 
the Tyrteus at a safe distance: I no 
longer regard it asa damning sin. i 
now believe him to be an Irishman 
meaning well to his country, but in- 
capable of any grand views for her 
amelioration. Since the Union, he be- 
longed to that most paltry ofall parties, 
styled “ Liberal Protestants,” who have 
been, I am delighted to say, trampled 
in the dust by the very first movement 
of Popish triumph. Moore, I believe, 
was sincere in the opinions he pro- 
fessed ; and the objects he bad in view 
were stated to their full extent, with- 
out the slightest mental reservation. 
In the last number of the Melodies he 
mourns his delusion in the following 
strains — perhaps the most beautiful in 
the book : 


“* The dream of those days when first I sung thee is o’er, 
Thy triumph hath stain’d the charm thy sorrows then wore ; 
And e’en of the light which Hope once shed o’er thy chains, 
Alas! nota gleam’ to trace thy freedom remains. 


Say, is it that slavery sunk so deep in thy heart, 
That still the dark brand is there, though chainless thou art ; 
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And Freedom’s sweet fruit, for which thy spirit long burn’d, 
Now, reaching at last thy lip, to ashes hath turn’d ? 
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Up Liberty’s steep, by Truth and Eloquence led, 

With eyes on her temple fix’d, how proud was thy tread ! 
Ah! better thou ne’er had’st lived that summit to gain, 
Or died in the porch, than thus dishonour the fane.” 


For the rest, Moore has committed 
that worst of all errors as a poet, in 
making himself the laughter-monger 
and humble friend of the great. 

IIgs Tou Tpavvou orrss iumrogiueras 

Kiswou tori dovA0s xnav sAsvbegos moan.* 

But this was a thing to be expected. 
Byron, a shrewd judge of human cha- 
racter, never uttered a truer observation 
than, “ Ay! Tommy does love a lord :” 
but with him it is rather a superstition 
than designing meanness. He is a 
tuft-hunter by temperament. The key 
to his character may be found in the 
following passage ; it is taken from his 
Life of Byron: 

“It is said that the day after little 
Byron’s accession to the title he ran up 
to his mother and asked her, ‘ Whether 
she perceived any difference in him since 
he had been made a lord, as he per- 
ceived none himself ;’ a quick and na- 
tural thought. But the child little knew 
what a total and talismanic change had 
been wrought in all his future relations 
with society by the simple addition of that 
word before his name.” 


Ay, forsooth, total and talismanic 
change! Ay, Tom, the simple addi- 
tion of this monosyllable — 

“Terrarum dominos evehit ad Deos,’ 
Ay, moreover, no two people in the 
world were ever more deeply impressed 
with this conviction than Byron and his 
biographer. Byron would much rather 
at all times have been a lord amongst 
wits, than a wit amongst lords. Tommy 
could not, in his affair with the peer, 
bring himself to believe that 


* A lord against a man is but a man.” 


Moore’s feelings, in few, on the subject 
of “ lords,” are quite obvious from the 
doctrine he puts forth. 

Now this is precisely the doctrine 
held by the peers themselves. The 
stump of the fig-tree, the useless block 








when turned into a Priapus, is not 
more intensely conscious of his deifi- 
cation, than is the stupidest, or most 
sottish, or vilest old commoner, of the 
ineffable height of his exaltation, when 
converted into a lord.+ 

For my own poor part, all Tory as 
T am, I have so little share in Tommy’s 
feeling upon the subject, that I can 
scarcely comprehend how it can find 
a place in a man’s heart. I entertain 
the most profound respect and the 
most sincere attachment to the House 
of Peers, and this upon the same prin- 
ciple with Burke; I regard the Lords 
as part and parcel of the constitution 
—as one twine of ‘the triple cord 
which no man can break :” but for an 
individual peer, otherwise than as a 
fellow-man and fellow-member of so- 
ciety, I care no more than I do for my 
lord the hunchbacked chimney-sweep. 
I can see no more in a single peer than 
a man adorned with a conventional 
rank, which entitles him, by the rules 
of good society, to the homage of a 
certain quantity of courtesy, which I 
most willingly accord. If I give any 
thing farther, it must be to the man 
himself, not to his title or possessions. 
He may chance to be merely an Osric, 
‘* spacious in the possession of dirt.” 

I have no affectionate reverence for 
a lord; on the contrary, if I have any 
feeling towards him distinct from those 
I entertain towards all other men, it is 
one of repulsion. I observe that our 
peers—one and all, I do believe— 
regard themselves, not as a distinct 
order of citizens, but as a distinct order 
of human beings. They are the richest, 
and at the same time the haughtiest 
—the most coldly haughty and “ ex- 
clusive” nobility in Europe.{ When 
they step out of their own rank for 
friends or confidants, they rarely choose 
a person who will not bow down to 


——— ee 


* Thus translated by Sir T. More, if I remember rightly : 
“* Whoso goeth to dwell with a tyranne, 

Though he came free, is made his bondman.” 
t “ Olim truncus eram ficulnus inutile lignum 

Cum faber incertus scamnum faceretne Priapum ; 


Maluit esse Deum.” 


¢ I must except from this sweeping declaration a few noblemen who live on their 
estates, apart from politics and ambition, in the active exercise of hospitality, bene- 


volence, and charity to all around them, 
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them with an eastern idolatry. In 
this Whigs and Tories are alike: it 
extends to their political relations. 
The Whig reposes on the exertions of 
the low demagogue; the Tory, flinging 
aside the independent man of truth 
and talents and consistency, selects for 
his fidus Achates some sneaking ad- 
venturer, some apostate Whig or Ra- 
dical: not seeing, in their blind pride, 
that the poor man of ability, who has 
been through life a Tory, gives pregnant 
proofs of honesty and honour. He 
who has nothing to lose by a political 
convulsion, is yet a Conservative from 
principle ; while on the contrary, per- 
adventure, having the mind to con- 
ceive, the heart to dare, and the hand 
to execute, he, were a revolution to 
take place, must rise aloft, while 
Whig and Tory peers would alike lie 
howling. 

But enough of this: turn we to the 
Melodies. They are, undoubtedly, a 
great national work. A number of 
exquisite airs have been joined with 
harmonious words; but those melodies 
that held but a sort of precarious tra- 
ditional existence, scattered over the 
various districts of Ireland, would not, 
as has been supposed, have been gra- 
dually doomed to perish, had it not 
been for the exertions of Moore and 
Stevenson. A far more rich and ge- 
nuine collection of Lrish melodies has 
been made by Mr. Bunting, a gentle- 
man who, in his love for Lrish music, 
has travelled all through the country, 
and taken down the veritable airs from 
the lips of the peasantry and gentry of 
the several counties. It is deeply to 
be lamented that a man who, like 
Bunting, has a superstitious regard for 
the old music of his native land, was 
not Moore’s associate. Stevenson's 
part of the work is not well done. He 
has very frequently attempted to im- 
prove; and all his improvements, an 
Irishman might be permitted to say, 
are improvements for the worse. He 
has emasculated some of the finest 
airs, making that merely pretty which 
was originally beautiful. Take one 
notable example. Who would recog- 
nise the deep melody of “ Oun ke shin 
den theshin na bonim shin Loe” in 
the finical emaciated tones of “ They 
may rail at this life?” He has loaded 
many of the simplest airs, too, with 
elaborately pedantic symphonies and 
heavy accompaniments, which are in- 
tended to shew his science, but that 
only display his want of taste. The 
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very finest melodies, such as “ Savour- 
neen deelish,” ‘“Oonagh,” the ‘Coo- 
lin,” * Eileen Aroon,” and so on, have 
been deeply injured by the mode in 
which they have been set, by stupid 
alterations in the measure, and by 
clumsily fantastic tricks. ‘“ Oonagh”’ 
is completely spoiled. And even in 
cases where he has given us a beauti- 
ful aliter air to an old melody —such 
as the “ Last Rose of Summer” is to 
the “Groves of Blarney,” there are 
very few indeed who would not prefer 
the original. 

As to Moore’s share of the work, it 
has been, upon the whole, wonderfully 
well executed. With the single excep- 
tion of Metastasio, he is the best song- 
writer that ever lived. The words are 
always harmonious exceedingly, and 
always well adapted to the music, un- 
less in cases where he has utterly 
mistaken the true character of the air ; 
as in ‘Oonagh,” for instance, which 
is essentially a wild and lively melody, 
but to which he has set namby-pamby, 
sentimental words — Stevenson having 
made the measure slow. 

The difficulties of Moore’s task, it 
appears to me, have never been sufli- 
ciently taken into consideration. First, 
he made the words for the music; and 
was therefore compelled to the nicest 
management of his consonants, liquids, 
and open vowels. Byron, who wrote 
poetry possessing the utmost metrical 
harmony, yet failed to supply harmo- 
nious poetry to music; although the 
music was written for the poetry. 
Some of Shelley’s small poems, though 
most deliciously sweet to read, do not 
sound well with the music to which 
they have been adapted. Nor, I am 
convinced, would any of Coleridge’s, 
if set — not even that poem on Love ; 
which is, nevertheless, in itself all mu- 
sic. Now, another, and the greatest 
difficulty against which the sonz-writer 
has to contend, will be seen to be that 
he is of necessity confined to the use 
of a small vocabulary. Baretti states, 
that out of the Italian vocabulary, 
which contains upwards of 50,000 
words, Metastasio was limited to the 
use of some 8000 words. And surely 
if this be the case with respect to the 
language of music, how very small in- 
deed must not Moore’s vocabulary have 
been of words from our cartilaginous 
English tongue, as it has been called — 
“Our harsh, northern, grunting, gutteral, 
Which we’re obliged to hiss, and spit, 

and splutter all.” 
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These difficulties he has gloriously 
overcome. Burns, the author of seve- 
ral songs exquisitely adapted to the 
music, had not the same difficulties 
to contend with. He wrote in a very 
impure dialect of English, with which 
he took all manner of liberties, in the 
way of creation and elision, to suit his 
purposes. If, then, we take Moore’s 
words apart from the melody, we should 
be sure in fairness to recollect the diffi- 
culties against which he had to contend. 
We should remember that the music 
must be in the multitude of instances 
to the words what the soul is to the 
body. Why, then, should we criticise 
the impassible favour of the dead ? 
The melody is the vital principle. 
That gone, we ought not to wonder 
that the songs have all the remoteness 
of metaphysical abstraction, without its 
depth. They are out of the way of the 
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ordinary sympathies of all men. Who 
is excited by the cold jingle of loves 
and doves, and so forth? or who cares 
for the shadowy adventures of ancient 
Celts, or of modern rebels, duskily 
given forth? Many of his songs, how- 
ever, do not need one grain of allow- 
ance ; they are exquisite little poems. 
All the songs relating to Emmett—that 
most touching scene in Mary Curran’s 
life—many of those founded on grace- 
ful sentiments of love and friendship, 
several of the more sportive effusions 
about mirth, and love, and wine, would 
fall under this category. He appears 
to have fine sympathies with external 
nature. How truly and enchantingly 
is that feeling of holy calmness which 
we all have felt in gazing on cloud- 
land, or on the ocean from the summit 
of stupendous cliffs, or on the sunset, 
expressed in these exquisite verses : 


** How dear to me the hour when day-light dies, 
And sunbeams melt along the silent sea, 
For then sweet dreams of other days arise, 
And memory breathes her vesper sigh to thee. 


And, as I watch the line of light, that plays 
Along the smooth wave tow’rd the burning west, 
I long to tread that golden path of rays, 
And think ’twould lead to some bright isle of rest !” 


Not one of his songs, however, rises to 
the dignity of the ode. He is utterly 
deficient in that dramatic power, so 
conspicuous in Pindar among the 
ancients, and in Béranger among the 
modern lyric poets; a power which 
Burns, too, displays in a very high 
degree, in his song, ‘* When wild war’s 
deadly blast was blown,” and in his 
master-work, “ The Jolly Beggars.” 
In none of Moore’s songs, although 
he attempts it, have you a story well 
told; nor do you ever meet with one 
of those magic epithets which flash on 
the brain and set it thinking. There 
is no profundity in his songs; the 
meaning lies upon the surface: a 
single reading shews you all; there 
is nothing left to be hereafter sug- 
gested to you. 

They are unlike his earlier compo- 
sitions, by the way,—pure, chaste 
things—verses for youths and maidens. 
Moore is a superficial scholar. He is 
certainly a plagiarist; but he has not, 
as has been said, stolen much from the 
minor Greek poets, and other recondite 
sources. His larcenies are chiefly from 
the French. In Little’s poems, there are 
some curious instances of this. “ The 
Catalogue” is taken from a chanson 
by Medard de St. Just, called “ Mes 





Quinze Premitres Années dans le 
Monde.” The lines “ To a Sleeping 
Maid,” which I shall not quote entire, 
but which end with 
“« Sleep, my girl, or seem to sleep,” 
are clumsily and dully taken from the 
following song of Du Fresny: 
LA DORMEUSE. 
** Réveillez, vous belle dormeuse, 
Si ce baiser vous fait plaisir; 
Mais si vous étes scrupuleuse, 
Dormez, ou feignez de dormir !” 


But Tom is a cool hand at those 
matters. Speaking of the first song in 
his National Melodies, he says, in a 
note, “ The thought is taken from a 
song by Le Prieur, called ‘* La Statue 
de l’Amitié ;” the fact being that he 
has quietly given a free and extremely 
bad translation or adaptation of the 
French song; a feat that any body 
having the faculty of rhyming might 
have performed— Harfieldo Heavystern 
the Dutchman, or Miguel Nugent the 
“ Portogee.” But why dwell upon 
this? In the Irish Melodies, he has not, 
[ think, had much assistance —unless, 
perhaps, in some cases from transla- 
tions ofthe Irish. It is strange though, 
by the way, to remark that he has 
failed signally in the attempt to put 
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words to melodies like “* Savourneen 
Deelish,” to which we had English 
words before. And, as one more ge- 
neral observation, I may state that he 
has passed over, altogether without 
allusion, the most picturesque passages 
of Irish history —those which occurred 
after the English conquest—the rebel- 
lions of Desmond, O'Neill, &c. &e. 
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The number now before me is 
scarcely worthy of its predecessors : 
a better selection of airs might have 
been made from the stores at his com- 
mand.* Hehasat last put words to that 
fine old melody, “ Cruiskeen Laune ;” 
but they are a complete failure. The 
verses were doubtless suggested to his 
mind by Curran’s wildly beautiful song, 


His historic songs are all directed 
either towards events that occurred 
and persons engaged in the last rebel- 


“ Tf sadly thinking.” And in one of 
the verses intended to be most pathetic, 
he was not unmindful of Byron’s gla- 


lion, or else to the ludicrous fables diator — 
of the ancient Irish kings and their ** There were his young barbarians all 
glories. at play.” 


** To-morrow, comrade, we 
On the battle-plain must be, 
There to conquer, or both lie low ! 
The morning-star is up, 
But there’s wine still in the cup, 
And we'll take another quaff ere we go, boy, go! 
We’ll take another quaff ere we go! 
* * . “ 
But daylight’s stealing on — 
The last that o’er us shone 
Saw our children around us at play ; 
The next—ah! where shall we 
And those rosy urchins be ? 
But, no matter—grasp thy sword, and away, boy, away ! 
No matter— grasp thy sword, and away ! 
* . + + 


Let those who brook the chain 
Of Saxon or of Dane, 
Ignobly by their fire-sides stay ; 
One sigh to home be given, 
One heartfelt prayer to heaven, 
Phen for Erin and her cause, boy, hurra! hurra! hurra ! 
Then for Erin and her cause hurra!” 


Iie has also written words to another of the Planxtyes, Planxty O'Reilly. 
They are amongst the very best in the number. 


“© What life like that of the bard can be— 
The wandering bard, who roams as free 
As the mounting lark that o’er him sings ; 
And, like that lark, a music brings 
Within him, where’er he comes or goes — 
A fount that for ever flows! 
The world’s to him like some bright ground, 
Where fairies dance their moonlight round ; 
If dimm’d the turf where late they trod, ° 
The elves but seek some greener sod, 
So when less bright his scene of glee, 
To another away flies he! 


Oh! what would have been young Beauty’s doom, 
Without a bard to fix her bloom ? 
They tell us that, in the moon’s bright round, 
Things lost in this dark world are found : 
So charms, on earth long pass’d and gone, 

In the poet’s lay live on. 

* Ihave lately heard Mr. Morgan (the very best professional singer of Irish 
songs now in London) sing some “ rebelly songs,” as they were called, which were 
new to me, and are extremely beautiful. There is no doubt, from Tom Moore’s 
political associations, he must be in possession of the airs, 
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Then would ye have smiles that ne’er grow dim — 
You’ve only to give them all to him, 
Who, with but a touch of Fancy’s wand, 
Can lend them life—this life beyond ; 
And fix them high in Poesy’s sky, 
Young stars that never die! 


Then welcome the bard where’er he comes ; 

For though he hath countless airy homes 

To which his wing excursive roves, 

Yet still from time to time he loves 

To light upon earth, and find such cheer 
As brightens our banquet here. 

No matter how fleet, how far he flies, 

You’ve only to light up kind young eyes — 

Such signal fires as here are given — 

And down he’ll drop from Fancy’s heaven, 

The minute such call to love or mirth 
Proclaims he’s wanting on earth.” 


There is a fine strain of melancholy, 
and deep truth, too, in the following 
stanzas. Even in youth, men have 
their lorn feelings. What must it be 
in age? 

«« Alone in crowds to wander on, 

And feel that all the charm is gone, 

Which voices dear and eyes beloved 

Shed round us once, where’er we roved ; 

This, this the doom must be, 

Of all who’ve loved, and lived to see 

The few bright things they thought would 
Stay 

For ever near them, die away. 


Though fairer forms around us throng, 

Their smiles to others all belong, 

And want that light which dwells alone 

Round those the fond heart calls its own. 

Where, where the sunny brow ? 

The long-known voice, where are they 
now ? 

Thus ask I still, nor ask in vain — 

The silence answers all too plain.” 


The number is, as usual, disgraced 
by those foolish songs of Celtish ti- 
umph over Saxons and Danes. Lere 
is a specimen : 


«« Like clouds of the night the Northmen came, 
O’er the valley of Almhin lowering ; 
While onward moved, in the light of its fame, 
That banner of Erin, towering. 
With the mingling shock 


Ring cliff and rock, 


While, rank on rank, the invaders die ; 
And the shout that last 
O’er the dying pass’d 
Was “ Victory !” was “‘ Victory !”—the Finians cry. 


This modest note is appended : “ The 
palace of Fin Mac-Cumhal (the Fingal 
of Macpherson) in Leinster, built on 
the Hill of Allen, co. Kildare. The 
Finians, or Fenii, were the celebrated 
national militia of Ireland, which this 
chief commanded. The introduction of 
the Danes in the above song is an ana- 
chronism common to most of the Finian 
and Ossianic legends.” One would be 
inclined to hint to Tom, that Finian 
is mistaken for Fenni--gentlemen to 
whom Tacitus’s description of their 
namesakes might apply: “ Fennis 
mira feritas, fada paupe rtas,” &c. &e. 
The fact is, that the “ beating, and bob- 
bing, and thumping” was all the other 
way. When the English first landed 
in Ireland, every town and _ village, 
every lake and navigable river, was in 


the possession of the Danes. The 
famous battle of Clontarf was not, as 
Tom represents it, a fight between the 
Irish and the Danes; it was a battle 
between the army of Munster and the 
army of Leinster. Danes fought on ei- 
ther side. The object of the campaign 
on the part of the Munster men, Danes, 
and Irish, was to enforce the payment of 
a tribute which Munster had imposed 
upon Leinster, in consideration of hav- 
ing supplied the Lagenians with food 
during a famine ; but which Leinster 
men, Irish, and Danes, now well fed, 
refused to pay. I hope Tor will learn 
something about these matters as lie 
goes on with his history of Ireland. 

Now for Béranger!— But | will 
write about him in the presence of the 
ocean. 
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WitHovr controversy, this is an age of 
extraordinary events,—an age in which 
the whole world, its nations, their prin- 
ciples, and their practices, are undergo- 
ing most amazing changes. We might 
call it the age ofan intellectual and po- 
litical deluge, in which old things are 
swept away, and new things, of various 
shapes and tendencies, are made to ap- 
pear on the earth, struggling through 
the storm. But this deluge has its 
ark also, in which we trust the best 
principles of our forefathers, headed by 
loyalty to God and his declared laws, 
are yet preserved amongst us,—an in- 
trepid little band, of a sound faith and 
unwavering perseverance, who, in their 
high commission, like the second patri- 
archal family of mankind, will come 
forth above the wrecks of the flood, to 
replenish, and fructify, and beautify 
the emerging scene. We say, a little 
band. It does not require multitudes 
to give great impulses. The whole 
testimony of history shews the deter- 
mined few to be the original directors 
of the many, whether to maintain, to 
destroy, or to restore; and according 
as those few of superior faculties move 
the many whom the law of such in- 
fluence places under their power, they 
make themselves the blessing or the 
curse of the generation they propel. 
Nay, by an admirable moral necessity, 
“what they sow they reap,” either to 
their own perpetuated honour, holding 
the people they lead in a well-disci- 
plined guidance to each purposed bene- 
ficial end—for the proof of real improve- 
mentin nationsis submission tojust laws 
—or, on the reverse, when only the de- 
magogues of a vain glory, they pamper 
the ignorant wills of the crowds at their 
beck ; and seeking popularity at the 
expense of true patriotism, the natural 
consequence ensues,—the flattered mob 
become a host of lawless tyrants, 
against whose capricious dictates they 
have left themselves no appeal; and, 
exaction growing on what it feeds, the 
very hand that sets it loose becomes an 
object of contempt, because it has no 
more to give; and sometimes even a 
worse fate than disgrace drives the mis- 
chievous benefactor, with howling de- 
rision, from his seat of fatally mis- 
used power. 

British annals display a thousand in- 
Stances of the sway of mind over ani- 
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mal force and mere personal interest, 
until it gradually perfected our national 
constitution into that glorious form of 
stability and grace which, like the ma- 
terial Pyramids of Egypt, appears to 
be as inimitable as it is admirable. 
All the world has admired it, and yet, 
by a strange destiny, the model so ex- 
tolled has never been represented by 
any correct copy. But let us quit his- 
tory, and at once approach our own 
iimes ; where we may say, that within 
the short space of less than half a cen- 
tury, every species of human influence 
from man on man has been tried — 
some to great good, others to mighty 
evil, and on the widest scales. ‘ The 
cup of trembling has been put into 
many a brave hand! The kingdoms of 
the earth have received it, and drank of 
it to the dregs!” In short, men of 
courage have gquailed, and nations have 
come down from their high places, be- 
cause both one and the other had 

ceased to lean upon truth and probity, 
When private ambition, or finesse in 

compassing even a public welfare, take 

the seats of disinterested service and 

an honest manner of fulfilling national 

trust, suspicions between the governed 

and the government must arise; and 

that interest is soon by both parties 

split into two which, by the order of 
God, like that of marriage, was or- 

dained never to be separated. Then is 

the time when evil spirits, afloat in such 

an atmosphere, alight to persuade men 

into dark and devious paths,—leading, 

not to the temples of light to which 

they seem to point in the distance, but 

to gulfs which lie between, and where 

many a noble heart and generous head 

have sunk to rise no more. 

We have seen dynasties rise and fall 
like bubbles on the sea; we have seen 
republics become empires, and empires 
shattered into as many shapes and 
titles of division as may be found in the 
dictionaries of rule or misrule. We 
have also seen, that in proportion as 
these changes have been made from 
the moral and eventful necessities of 
the case, and were carried forward on 
just principles by the successive great 
men of the state where they were 
effected, has been and will be that 
state’s transitory existence or fixedness 
and prosperity. 

These reflections were suggested to 
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us by an important event which has 
lately taken place in the new republic 
of Venezuela, in South America,— 
we mean the toleration of Protestant 
worship in that long darkly benighted 
Roman Catholic country. The usual 
effect of selfishness and ignorance act- 
ing upon a ritual rather than a spiritual 
principle of religion, having for more 
than three centuries shut up that por- 
tion of the new world from us of the 
old, it was left to the quick but noise- 
less growth of a few gracious seeds, 
wafted thither from our genial soil 
about a dozen years ago, to ultimately 
spread a real moral culture over that 
friendly coast. Its justly celebrated 
liberator, Simon” Bolivar, on rescuing 
his country from its Spanish bondage, 
in giving it the name of Colombia, re- 
stored it by that honourable appellation 
to the memory,of its renowned disco- 
verer ; at the same time his noble and 
comprehensive. mind, which knew of 
Raleigh as well as of Columbus, gladly 
received and sowed in the land he had 
redeemed from the basest vassalage the 
germs of a British character. The 
British partisan-soldier sat down in its 
valleys with his sword transformed to a 
ploughshare ; the English merchant 
spread his stores on the welcoming 
strand ; and British principles and 
British practice were revered and imi- 
tated. 

The principle of the Venezuelan re- 
public is in no way that of a levelling 
democracy ; it is that of gentlemen by 
birth and station, and of men whom 
improving education and correspondent 
conduct may gradually elevate from 
the humblest ranks to sit in the senate, 
or finally take the chair of the first ma- 
gistrate. The principle is to raise ta- 
lent and virtue, not to degrade existing 
dignities ; hence we cannot but hope 
that, in effect, if not quite in form, this 
steady principle may in the course of 
years establish a national constitution 
in that country similar, in stability at 
least, to that of our own, which time 
and experience have dovetailed, as it 
were, into our island-rock—the hearts 
of our people ! even as Smeaton delved 
deep his lighthouse into the Eddystone 
rock, and no storm has been found to 
prevail against it. 

We shall now advert to the events 
which induced these observations. 
The darkened state of the Spanish 
toman Catholic religion while under 

the cloud of its fearful Inquisition is 
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fully known in Europe; and that the 
obscuring volumes of such a test spread 
a similar night over the vast shores of 
the Atlantic which owned her sway, 
we need not take any trouble to evince. 
During that reign of terror and of 
gloom, and of a most heart-withering 
excluding of all real fellowship between 
the disciples of the Inquisition and the 
believers of Christ in any other manner 
of devotion, the latter might indeed be 
admitted to dwell amongst the sons of 
the Roman creed; but only as “ the 
beasts that perish” are allowed abiding 
places with man, because they are use- 
ful in their various species to the gene- 
ral service. But those foreign settlers 
—foreign by their original countries 
and by their religious creeds — were 
permitted no spot for their worship of 
God. Ifever performed at all, it must 
be done in seclusion and secrecy ; and 
when any of them died, no sod in that 
land of the auto-da-fé was allowed to 
cover the remains of a heretic? They 
were buried by stealth under their 
house-floors, or beneath the pavement 
of their back-yards: silence and night 
saw them interred —‘** sown, indeed, in 
dishonour!”’ while the embittered tears 
of sorrowing relatives, bewailing the 
intolerance that denied their dead a 
hallowed grave, looked alone for com- 
fort to the awful day of final retribu- 
tion. 

The time, however, drew quickly on 
for a morning of consolation to rise 
over those dismal scenes. Nearly five 
years of peace, and of constant commu- 
nication between the Venezuelan state 
and people and our Protestant Eng- 
land, have done their work, in mingling 
mind with mind, opening heart to 
heart, and establishing in the confi- 
dence of both countries a thorough 
conviction of a responsive good-will in 
each. And in consequence of this 
happy understanding, we find an act 
from the senate of Venezuela has lately 
been issued, decreeing liberty of reli- 
gious worship throughout the republic ; 
and in that liberty all attendant re- 
ligious rites are liberally included. 

This announcement was preceded 
in the gazette that declared it by the 
following explanatory exordium, which 
we translate from its original Spanish ; 
and that its sentiments and words, of 
the most extensive toleration, should 
be found to breathe something of the 
boundless and romantic regions of the 
wild nature where its chief enactors 
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first drank the streams of life, may be a 
matter to excite a double interest in its 
language ; especially, too, when we may 
consider it to be the honourable as well 
as curious document of a united race, 
sprung from ancestors formerly as hos- 
tile in faiths as in arms,—the sun-born 
Incas of the new world, and Spanish 
cavaliers, rich in the Gothic and Moor- 
ish blood of the old! 


“‘ TOLERATION AND FREEDOM OF 
WORSHIP. 

* Let religious persons amongst us 
not be alarmed, nor those who call them- 
selves liberal reformers flatter their ex- 
pectations, from the title of our announce- 
ment. Some of our propositions may at 
first appear in an offensive aspect to the 
extreme of opposite parties ; but we do 
not doubt to readily convince men of 
candid reflection of the substance of a 
question, the simplicity and virtue of 
which short-sighted or perverse persons 
have sought to render complicate, and 
load with difficult, fanciful results. 

“ The fatal combination of vanity and 
ighorance, when brought in opposing 
contact with a disinterested zeal for the 
benefit of our fellow-creatures, has ever 
been found to irritate the passions of that 
inflated ignorance, and all connected with 
it, to a blind hatred of any ameliorating 
measures proposed; also, by spreading 
the contagion of its diseased notions 
amongst the better meaning of our com- 
patriots, it is found to so mislead them, 
as to make those very persons irrecon- 
cilable with regard to the measures for 
a public good, who indeed would gladly 
meet the same intended end, though they 
demand it by totally opposite roads. By 
thus straining every body to the same 
standard—by not allowing that other 
men may see things differently from our- 
selves—that the mental eye, as well as 
the physical eye, may understand that to 
be one colour, which another apprehends 
to be of a contrary hue, or at least with 
some shades of variety,—our own senses 
become confused on matters for clear 
judgment. We stumble, as it were, at 
noon-day, at shadows of our own creation: 
and whetherit be civil or religious objects 
to which we move, we continually mistake 
the way or the objects themselves ; at one 
time viewing them with complacency, in 
the dazzling brightness of an exaggerat- 
ing imagination ; at another, conceiving 
them to be metamorphosed into the most 
horrible apparitions of boding danger. 
But still such self-blinded men cannot 
Stop the regular progress of those who 
are content to walk fairly on, according 
to the light that expands before their 
steps. Superstitious fanatics cannot avert 
the reign of universal brotherhood, when 


its day arrives from the mandate of the 
Most High; neither can the extravagant 
Liberal precipitate great changes, before 
they are ordained to come to pass in the 
order of Providence ; nor can he in any 
case impede the decrees of Heaven in 
bringing about a necessary event: which 
law of necessary events, proud Infidelity 
would rather denominate ‘ the course of 
nature’ or ‘ the law of fate,’ than own any 
dependence on the God who made us. 

‘In times of devastating war, men 
have little leisure to consider these sub- 
jects. We act, rather than think. But 
when people find themselves at rest from 
the tumult of such scenes, and the pas- 
sions which agitate them, they meditate 
on objects of peace, on the stability of 
mutual welfare, on the best means of 
promoting and diffusing public happiness. 
They then understand the truths of the 
Christian sage’s remark, that the greatest 
affairs of this world are but as boys’ play, 
compared with the noble objects of the 
immortal soul. And when, in harmony 
with these impressions, we announce that 
our clergy and senate of Caraccas are now 
occupied in forming a decree to allow 
liberty of worship to every order of Chris- 
tians in our land, we cannot but add the 
English poet’s exordium: ‘ If it be well 
done, it were well done if it be done 
quickly.’ That time is worse than lost 
which delays a benefit. But that it may 
be a real benefit, to be blessed in its 
issues by the Father of all mankind, it 
must be freedom to the different sects to 
worship in their own way that it grants ; 
not a declaration that all doctrines and 
modes of worship are equally the same 
in the estimation of our republic. We 
know that some intemperate zealots in 
behalf of religious liberty would be glad 
to welcome to our shores so many schis- 
matics and heretics, and with an indiscri- 
minate approbation of their various creeds, 
that the true sons of our ancient Catholic 
Church (inherited from our ancestors, 
and in which we trust our descendants 
will live and die) could not possibly be 
distinguished in the multitudinous popu- 
lation of crowding sects. 

*¢ On the other hand, there are persons 
who deprecate any contact whatever with 
a fellow-creature, who, by birth or other 
circumstances, is a stranger to our vene- 
rable church. ‘These our rigid devotees 
would rather that our country should de- 
generate into savage ignorance, and reap 
only the rank weeds of superstition, 
indolence, and every attendant wretched. 
ness, than admit the enlightened Pro- 
testant foreigner, with his lessons of the 
most valuable import, to find a home on 
our shores. They would have us send 
back from our now flourishing fields and 
opening marts the laborious and talented 
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stranger, living in peace with our own 
citizens, and practising every civil virtue, 
because he worships God in a different 
manner from ourselyes— worshipping 
him, indeed, with a homage which 
speaks more to the understanding than 
to the senses. 

** Both these parties, the liberal and 
the bigot, 
the object, and the consequences of the 
proposed toleration. Let us ask these 
speculators, what population has Vene- 
zuela, which would require her to erect 
temples, maintain ministers, and support 
the public worship of Protestants of all 
shades of belief, from Wickliffe to Calvin, 
and Luther to Zuingles? Where are the 
Jews and Mahometans, who want syna- 
gogues and mosques amongst us? In fact, 
the population of our land are of the old 
established faith of our fathers, The 
followers of the religions above-named 
are comparatively few amongst us —tra- 
vellers from afar; and some of them, 
like the w andering sages of ancient days 
fraught with wisdom gathere d from many 
a distant shore. If the ports of our com- 
monwealth are held open to receive such 
men, the lights of civilisation and national 
improvements which they bring along 
with them—and which, in the progress 
of this age, have illumined with an extra- 
ordinary universality the whole world — 
will gradually, by a reasonable and divine 
effect, sink all religious disputes into the 
beneficent oblivion of universal peace and 
unrestricted fellowship of benefits. 

“ We hail this dawn; gratefully con- 
sidering, that as it appe ars the God of 
goodness and of mercy has chosen our 
era to be the epoch of such welcome 
fraternity, the epoch of general Christian 
charity, we should not be amongst the 
last of his people to gather the healing 
fruit of his most holy revelation, w hich, 
alas! for so many preceding generations 
of men, their blind passions have per- 
verted to grievously opposite purposes, 
Let us be amongst the first to put an 
end to religious persecution — to stop the 
bloodshed of the martyrs — to throw down 
the funeral piles of the victims whom 
human violence brands with the name of 
heretics. Let us bear in mind, and act 
upon its principle, the heaven-inspired 
injunction of the beloved disciple, John 
the Evangelist, and which he never 
ceased cepeating to the believers in the 
primitive church, because it was the last 
precept given by his Divine Master be- 
fore the awful event of his crucifixion : 
* Little children, love one another: as I 
have loved you, do ye love one another, 
By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye love one another.’— 
St. John, chap. xiii. 


‘In this era, in this age, when the 


are wrong in their views of 
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relative progresses of all that have gone 
before have come to so self-evident an 
issue, we should lose time—as it were 
lighting a candle to guide us in the face 
of the sun —were we to go on disputing 
about what was or was not decreed from 
eternity. Why will man continue mea- 
suring the Infinite God by his own limited 
comprehension? Let us look to the evi- 
dence of facts. Let us read, and see, 
what Divine and human testimony teach 
us— what civilisation and the commerce 
of nations, the communion of the families 
of the earth with each other in mutual 
dependencies, inculeate. Is it not the 
lesson of brotherhood? the tolerance of 
all manners of worshipping the Almighty 
Father of mankind ? 

“It is not possible, without shewing 
ourselves most superstitiously ignorant, 
to assert that man’s relations with God, 
with regard to his conscience, are under 
the dominion of the Church of Rome, 
or under the authority of any Protestant 
government. What is the power on 
earth, who is the person charged with 
the commission, to snatch a penitent 
Catholic from the place of propitiation, 
a devout communicant from the altar of 
the blessed sacrament? Further, who is 
the daring zealot who pretends to disturb 
in any place of Christendom the pious 
Protestant, who, in the retirement of his 
chamber, or the congregation of his 
temples, shall nourish his soul with the 
comforts he draws from reading the holy 
Bible? Nay, for the same reason, who 
will be so rash as to arrogate a right to 
break in upon the self- imposed auste- 
tities of the devoted Faquier in the midst 
of his sacred wood ? or who will attempt to 
use violence, in order that the sincerely 
impressed Mussulman should not pro- 
strate himself, and cover his face, to 
adore the beneficent Creator of all before 
the sepulchre of the Great Prophet, 
according to his belief? The times for 
those deeds are now gone by. We in 
Venezuela acknowledge no sympathy 
with their spirit. We know that the 
God whom we worship is the same 
Creator whom Arabia adores; that the 
God of the Christians is the God of the 
Brahmins. God is one! This is the 
universal creed, when investigated to its 
source; this is the dogma of reason and 
the doctrine of revelation; this is the 
only truth which materialists, and even 
atheists, prove in the deliriam of theit 
idiologism, when they are obliged to 
admit the ‘existence of an indey yendent 
and operating Being. Our salighaes be- 
lief teaches, besides, that the true Chris- 
tian church is, and always will continue 
to be, one—unam sanctam Catholicam et 
apostolicam ecclesiam ; and at the same 
time commands us not to seek to compel 
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those who may not yet have heard or 
accepted her holy invitation to enter her 
doors. We should draw such persons 
with the cords of love ; and, while peace- 
ably regretting their being, like wandered 
sheep, far from the right fold, pray for 
them, as for ‘ heathens and publicans,’ 
to be at last led into the blessed way. 
That such was the practice of the apos- 
tolic fathers and their disciples, is re- 
vealed to us in these words, Si ecclesiam 
non audierit, sit tibi sicut ethnicus et pub- 
licanus. 

‘“* We must therefore leave it to the 
Spirit of God to bring all these jarring 
elements of men’s disputes into the beau- 
tiful creation of his one undivided faith. 
And, meanwhile, let each present pro- 
fessor of different creeds seek to prove 
the truth of each, by the especial virtues 
of their individual practice. With regard 
to the policy of our senate’s act, we see 
that such is occurring in all the nations 
where extent of territory and numerous 
population renders such toleration neces- 
sary to the amity and well-being of their 
inhabitants. For instance, France, whose 
monarch is distinguished by the epithet 
Most Christian, no longer makes war on 
its Huguenots, but grants permission to 
all Christian persuasions within its bor- 
ders to worship as they will. The United 
States, in the north of our continent, are 
also an example of this concord, by having 
admitted Catholic bishops, and Catholic 
churches to be built, in the midst ofa 
country inhabited by a people of perhaps 
every Christian dissenting sect under the 
sun. Then, again, the Protestants of 
England, with the established church of 
that great people, shew the same spirit 
ofan universal conciliaticn ; having grant- 
ed equality of rights in every way to the 
Catholic subjects of her empire. 

“ Therefore, the question of worship 
and tolerance seems hardly to bear any 
further discussion. The approving answer 
has been made by an almost universal 
assent fiom one side of the inhabited globe 
to the other ; and it only remains that men 
should manifest their just gratitude for 
the peace it brings to their own bosoms, 
by sincerely considering all around them 
as their brethren by the same creation 
and redemption ; and in whose temporal 
as well as eternal welfare it is their duty 
to be honestly interested ; and to promote 
both to the utmost of their power, in 
whatever country, and with whatever 
people, it may have been the disposition 
of Providence to lead them to belong.” 


To this exordium in the Venezuelan 
Gazette succeeded the publication of 
the act of toleration, in these words: 


“‘ The Senate and Chamber of Repre- 
Sentatives of the republic of Venezuela, 
assembled in Congress, considering, 


“« First, That our constitution, by its 
article 218, invites foreigners, of what- 
ever country, to settle in Venezuela; 

“Secondly, That religious liberty is an 
essential part of civil liberty, which the 
same constitution insures to the native 
Venezuelans, and to the foreigners resi- 
dent in our republic ; 

** Decree, in a single act, that liberty 
of worship is not prohibited in Vene- 
zuela.” 


This decree was dated “ Caraccas, 
17th Feb. 1834, the fifth year of the 
law, and the twenty-fourth of the in- 
dependence ;” and is undersigned by 
all the ministers of government, at the 
head of whom is General José Antonio 
Paez, president of the republic. 

Within a week after the promulga- 
tion of the decree, as if the voice that 
announced it could have been heard 
from the brow of the Andes to the 
shores of the Carribean Sea, his Bri- 
tannic majesty’s frigate Forte, bearing 
the pennant of Commodore Pell, and 
having on board Dr. Coleridge, Bishop 
of Barbadoes and the Leeward Islands, 
came to anchor off La Guayra, the 
chief eastern port of Venezuela. The 
bishop landed, on the invitation of the 
British consul, who resided at Caraccas, 
a distance from that port, by ascent of 
the mountains, of about twenty miles. 
His two chaplains, and the commodore, 
accompanied the bishop. We believe 
him to be the first Protestant bishop 
who ever set foot on the shore of 
toman Catholic South America. We 
are sure he was the first who came 
thither on the errand that brought him 
to consecrate a chapel and a cemetery 
there according to Protestant rites. 

Some time previous to the public 
discussion of the act of toleration, the 
British consul had sought and obtained 
permission from the chief authorities of 
the state to purchase and enclose a piece 
of ground near to the city of Caraccas, 
for the purpose of interring with de- 
cency and security the bodies of his 
Protestant countrymen who diéd in 
that land. We have already remarked, 
that, before this was effected, the re- 
mains of such aliens from the Church 
of Rome were obliged to be consigned 
to any convenient spot, however liable 
to future accidents or contemptuous 
desecrations. Sir Robert Ker Porter, 
the worthy representative of his coun- 
try on this occasion, added to the 
British residents’ subscription for the 
burial inclosure, a small chapel within 
its walls, to shelter the attendant 
























































mourners from the heat of the sun, 
or the violence of the elements in the 
rainy season, during the celebration of 
the funeral service; which, indeed, 

belonged to his own official duty to 

perform, there being no Protestant 

clergyman in the republic. This little 

Christian temple and its adjacent 

churchyard were hardly finished, when 

the welcome decree we have mentioned 

came under consideration of the senate. 

It was speedily decided on and an- 

nounced. And as a first-fruits of the 

sincere, liberal, Christian spirit which 

brought it forward, our English bishop 

of the nearest coast was invited over to 

hallow the English burial-ground. 

On his arrival, he became the guest 
of the British consul; and was waited 
on immediately by the chief counsellors 
of the state, and other persons of the 
highest dignities, civil and military. 
He reached the city of Caraccas on the 
22d of February ; and on the 26th he 
performed the important task for which 
he came. General Paez, the president 
of the republic, and its chief autho- 
rities, were present; as also were the 
consuls and other ministers from foreign 
countries, with the British commodore 
and a train of fourteen of his officers. 
Besides these, all the British mer- 
chants and other Protestant settlers, 
with numerous ladies and respectable 
citizens of Caraccas, were arranged to 
witness the new and solemn ceremony ; 
the large quadrangle of the cemetery 
receiving the more numerous spectators, 
which the modest dimensions of the 
chapel could not contain. We shall 
present a more detailed description of 
this interesting scene, by translating 
the account of a Venezuelan and Ca- 
tholic spectator, who then saw a Pro- 
testant bishop, and heard Protestant 
worship, for the first time. 

“The Lord Bishop of Barbadoes, 
followed by two of his officiating priests, 
presented himself fully robed at the gate 
of the cemetery, where a great concourse 
of people were assembled to pay the 
reverend stranger their respects. Within 
the walls of the extensive inclosure, 
all the great authorities of our republic 
then at Caraccas had disposed themselves, 
to do the occasion honour. From the 
gate of entrance to the chapel at the 
head of the spacious field, the lord bishop 
and his priests walked solemnly between 
the lines of cypress-poplar which forms 
the avenue, repeating the twenty-fourth 
psalm ; and when he reached the epis- 
copal chair in the chapel, which had been 

prepared for him on a platform covered 
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with rich cloth, he kneeled down as if in 
silent invocation, He shortly rose ; and 
having taken his seat, the secretary of the 
British consulate read a petition from the 
consul, Sir Robert Ker Porter, and other 
resident Protestants, to his lordship, 
begging that the cemetery in which he 
stood, and which they had purchased 
and enclosed for the purpose of burying 
their dead, might be consecrated by him 
according to the rites of their English 
church. In reply to this, the lord bishop, 
with his two priests, recited many prayers, 
imploring the Divine assistance on the 
present solemnity, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. They then walked out of the 
chapel into the cemetery ground, making 
a procession all round it, and putting up 
prayers as they went. The sacred train 
returned to the chapel; and resuming 
their places as before, the ceremony con- 
cluded with an impressive discourse by 
the lord bishop, and which could be 
heard at a considerable distance in the 
cemetery field, the front of the building 
being entirely open, like a colonnaded 
portico. The greatest possible silence 
and attention prevailed, from the highest 
individual present to the most simple 
negro. The sermon opened with a his. 
tory of cemeteries, from the patriarchal 
times, when Abraham bought the field 
of Hebron from the sons of Heth, to bury 
Sarah his wife; and the subsequent ex- 
amples his lordship gave of the reverence 
all nations have paid to the remains of 
the dead, shewed much learning and de- 
vout application to his subject. He beau- 
tifully closed that part of his discourse, 
by calling those consecrated resting- 
places dormitories of the dead, where 
the bodies of the saints, undisturbed by 
the violence of ungodly men, may rest in 
peace—reguiescant in pace—until the 
trumpet of the angel shall awaken them 
into light and life. But perhaps there 
was no passage in his sermon more 
striking than the following : 

«When I consider, my brethren, 
who and whence we are, and where and 
for what purpose assembled, out of al- 
most every nation under heaven—inha- 
bitants of the Old World, standing in the 
midst of their brethren of the New, in 
the very central plain of that New World 
—I cannot but offer up a fervent prayer 
to God, that men may in all the earth 
feel more and more the connecting tie 
of religion —that as God has made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth, so may all men, 
every where, trust more and more in one 
blood, even the blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and be united together under him 
in one universal church, or body of faith- 

ful people, throughout the whole world ; 
necessarily distinguishing themselves, for 
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order’s sake, into particular or national 
churches ; but as branches of the same 
spiritual tree, agreeing in all essentials, 
without presumptuously taking away or 
superstitiously adding thereunto: thus 
enabling all Christians to communicate 
with one another in the same scriptural 
worship ; having one hope of their call- 
ing, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all, who is above 
all, and through all, and in us all.’— 
Ephes. iv. 4—6. 

‘* At the last the lord bishop prayed to 
God for the life and welfare of the pre- 
sident, and for the happiness and pro- 
sperity of the republic ; concluding with 
his solemn benediction on all present, 
in the name of the Holy Trinity. 

‘His lordship’s vestments were remark- 
ably plain; no gold nor embroidery on 
any of them; nor did he wear a mitre 
on his head, or carry a crosier. His 
vestments were merely an alb of very 
fine white linen, with transparent large 
sleeves of the same unspotted hue ; and 
an ample cassock of black satin, half 
covering the alb. At one time he wore 
a small black tasselled cap, but at others 
he stood bare-headed, making a very 
venerable appearance with his grey hairs 
and broad clear forehead ; his stature 
being tall, and his aspect altogether full 
of dignity.” 


So far our transatlantic correspond- 
ent. And we make no apology for the 
length of this article, because the events 
it commemorates must be considered 
by all reflecting persons as an epoch 
of the greatest importance to the moral 
and religious improvement of that por- 
tion of the New World. The decree 
insures the continuance of its own 
established church, to be maintained 
in its priesthood and other ordinances 
by guardian laws of the state. And 
that such establishments are necessary 
checks to the perverse and selfish 
natures of men, experience every day 
shews ; for many would rather be 
without any place of worship, than 
voluntarily charge themselves with an 
expense towards one. It seems not 
to be understood how it can be, and 
yet it is the fact, that “to Him to 
whom we owe all the days of our lives, 
and all the goods that bless us in them,” 
many of us grudge “ to give one day to 
llis service, or a mite from our treasures 
to lay upon His altars.” 

But while these altars are surely 
preserved by the reservation of main- 
taining an established church, in any 
country which allows liberty of worship 
to all consciences within its bounds, 
every thing is granted that reasonable 
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men of different rituals can desire. 
And thus we wind up the beautiful 
picture of general concord, in the 
words of the Bishop of Barbadoes, 
drawn on the spot : 


«« The legislature of the land has said 
unto us, as did the pious and kind-hearted 
King of Egypt unto Joseph of old, ‘Goup 
and bury your dead.’ The chief magis- 
trate of the land has given the weight of 
his presence, attended by ‘ its elders, a 
very great company,’ at once to grace 
and sanction this our pious undertaking. 
Our own government has lent its name 
and aid. Those of the inhabitants whom 
it chiefly concerns have shewn their sense 
of its importance by the readiness of their 
contributions. And in the piety, muni- 
ficence, and unremitting personal assi- 
duity of the representative of our sove- 
reign, it has found, under God’s blessing, 
its present accomplishment.” 


A description of the consecration 
service, and a copy of the bishop’s 
discourse, were printed at Caraccas, 
not only in the English language, but 
translated into the Spanish, to be made 
public amongst the natives of the land, 
and has accordingly been liberally dis- 
tributed throughout the whole of Co- 
lombia. It has, even in so short a time, 
travelled across the continent to Peru ; 
where Colonel Belford Wilson, the 
British consul and diplomatic resident 
there, following an example so happily 
consummated in Venezuela, has set on 
foot a subscription for a similar founda- 
tion. 

We will not trespass farther on the 
attention of our readers, by dwelling 
on the hope of what they must them- 
selves foresee may be the blessed 
effects of this peaceable landing of the 
best principles of civilised man on 
those widely peopled shores. For, let 
men dispute as they please about links 
of amity, whether in private life or in 
public compacts, there is no staple 
foundation for such bonds of reci- 
procal prosperity, but that which rests 
on the Rock of Ages, the religion of 
peace. 

We cannot leave the subject without 
remarking, to the honourable memory 
in times to come of the two great com- 
patriot generals of Colombia, Simon 
Bolivar and José Paez, that each opened 
a glorious epoch to their country and 
their continent ;—the first gave civil 
liberty to his country; the second be- 
stowed the freedom of the Gospel. 

Py s, 
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MEN AND MANNERS, 
A SERIES OF SATIRES, 
BY PIERCE PUNGENT. 


Argument.—The object of the satirist is to shew that the evil-doer has no solid 
satisfaction in his evil-doing, however profitable it may have been to him in a worldly 
sense. The true comfort, and the only true comfort to the unfortunate, must be de- 
rived from revelation. The mone y-gette rs, traitors, peace-disturbers, and robbers of 
every kind, are of necessity atheists, as living without God in the world. In this 
class of practical infidels must be included those who insult princes and violate 
charters, as well as those who fritter away their existence in fashionable levities. 
The present is contrasted with simpler times, when expediency was not the rule of 
conduct to governors or the governed ; and Wisdom was not yet put to the blush by 
the sect of Utilitarians. The interest excited by malefactors of the worst kind is 
commented on. The ravages of an evil conscience are exhibited, as amply reveng- 
ing the injured on the injurious. Infidelity accompanies philosophy, falsely so 
called ; the barriers of law are thrown down; the oppressors work their iniquities 
with unceasing alacrity ; Anarchy advances with rapid steps ; while to the believer, 
shocked, sickened, and having his worldly hopes shattered by the mischievous —? 
of dreaming Utilitarians, there remains no refuge for the misery seen and tasted, ¢ 
it may be drunk to the dregs, but in the unseen world, where “the wicked cease 
from troubling.” Ouiver YorkKE. 


Satire IX. 


Tue evil that men do themselves repent, 

Their own ill conscience their first punishment. 

Himself the judge, the villain guilty pleads 

To plots of mischief and nefarious deeds ; 

Although mob favour cries him up a god, 

And on his trespass Justice seems to nod. 

For that from thee blind Fortune turns away, 

What years have gathered scattering in a day ; 

Or that thou art the victim of misrule, 

Stabbed by a bill— the folly of a fool ; 

Thy bills protested, and thy credit sunk, 

That his black brethren may be freely drunk. 

Wilt thou take sorrow so much to thy heart, 

And sink when thine should be the manly part ¢ 

Thy case is common ; many must sustain 

The same reverses, with whatever pain. 

Say to Despair, “ Aroynt thee, hag!” nor fear, 

Old man! to live thy last-appointed year. 

It is not seemly to-achieve the grave 

By bullet, razor, hemp, or flowing wave. 

Stall one, who wrote himself a bearded man, 
Before his Erse yet heard of royal Dan, 

Start in amazement at the tricks of state, 

And groan because himself misfortunate, 

Look back upon the past with mad regret, 
Then hang himself — so paying every debt? * 


* Juvenal be »gins his thirteenth satire with the declaration, that the evil-doer has 
no satisfaction in his evil-doing ; and that in his own judgment he anticipates all 
other punishment for his delicts, 

Several instances of suicide that I know of have occurred in the case of ruined 
colonists. There may have been many more. It is proper charity to suppose, that 
most of the persons w ho commit this extreme case of lése- majesty are demented. In 
former times, and now amid the heathen, a man may persuade himself that he has a 
right over his own life ; but those who have any real faith in revelation could not, 
while in their senses, perpetrate this dreadful act. The barbarous and silly custom 
of duelling, which combines the offences of murder and self-murder, at once shews 
the pride of man, and his folly. Ifthe law adjudged stone-breaking on the roads as 
the punishment for every duel, fatal or not,— for a year or two if not fatal, and for 
life in the case of murder, to the survivor; and the judges rigidly enforced the 
sentence, | opine that duels would soon be put an end to in this country. 
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It will not help thee, therefore please to live, 
Laugh at the fools, and, if thou canst, forgive ; 
Bid sorrow hang, and wisely have no care 
For huckstering statesmen, and their brittle ware. 
Their little day will very soon be past, 
And aged Whiggery must breathe his last. 
A nation’s curses, and the devilish scorn 
Of the suborned for traitors who suborn — 
The mockery of fiends, who scarcely stay 
For the last breath to clutch their promised prey, 
Can bring no comfort to the wretched crew, 
When through the dark vale they their course pursue. 
Great is that Wisdom which makes Fortune bow, 
And shews the future better than the now; 
Which in the sacred books those precepts gives, 
By which who lives for ever blessed lives.* 
Those we judge happy who behold their end 
With hopeful vision, and think death a friend ; 
Content to be, while ’tis the Master’s will, 
Life-tenants only on earth’s green-patch hill ; 
Yet looking onward to the shoreless sea, 
Shoreless as yet to them — Eternity ! 
What day so festive that no ill is done? 
No web of crime, vice, state-craft, treason, spun ? 
Honour and Faith, poor prostituted names ! 
Each mouth in May Fair or in Smithfield shames. 
The Holiest Essence glibly glides along 
The lying tongue. Can Blasphemy be wrong ? 
Not when the huckster swears to clench a lie, 
Or chancellors to vamp democracy. 
What lets to take the sacred name in vain, 
Or sacred things, for idleness or gain ? 
He hears not and He sees not, otherwise 
Men would not bravely mock His ears and eyes. 
Poor worms ! whose tongues, deeds, purposes, defy 
The wakeful scrutiny of Deity.+ 

He nothing knows, who knows not the delight 
Of monies got by traffic or by sleight: 
What was another’s is of greater price, 
Ilowever won, by barter or the dice. 
The knowing world laughs at the moralist 
Who would upon his golden rules insist — 
** Nothing too much,” and “ safest is the mean ;” 
‘* Let your pure bosom like a glass be seen ;” 
“ Sometimes the half is better than the whole ;” 
‘* Neglect the body, and adorn the soul.” 
Does the proud merchant ever give a sigh 
For others spoiled by his prosperity ? 
Do those who work steam-engines think upon 
Vice-ruined souls, and families undone ; 
On bankrupt rivals, and the thousand pains 
To thousand sufferers from their cruel gains ? { 

































































































































































* Magna, quidem, sacris que dat precepto libellis Victrix Fortune sapientia. 

+ Itis said that men must give an account for their idle words. Those who lead 
others to sin incur the deepest guilt. What will the legislators say, when examined 
thereupon, who have increased blasphemy and every other species of vice so fearfully 
by their patronage of “ blue-ruin?” 

+ Wherever there is great gain to any party there must be great loss somewhere 
to some other. ‘The mechanical improvements introduced into our manufactures have 
transmuted artisans into gentlemen, and senators in some instances. Immense for- 
tunes have been obtained by individuals, but at the cost of the comfort, and health, 
and morals of thousands. ~ 


he competition in the various branches of manufacture, as well as in the different 
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The thriving barrister the briefless scorns ; 
His book the author with his face adorns : 

The smile of calm contempt becomes him well, 
Who cares for none whose writings do not sell. 
The woo’d, won, flattered beauty, loves to slight 
The less successful: for the bridal night, 

The party only good, bestows the power 

Of having many a dear tormenting hour: 

“ Dearest! I cannot praise your morning looks ; 
Jane! the ape-leader has you in his books. 

She marry! Who would marry her? Her taste 
In dress is horrid! What a foot and waist!” 

It matters not her friend or sister hears, 

’Tis triumph to make drop some natural tears. 
When Alfred gladly ate the simple cake 

His rustic entertainer made him bake, 

And gently bore the housewife’s angry tongue 
For burning hers; or, as a minstrel, sung 

In the foe’s camp, conning their forces o’er, 
While dinning them with legendary lore,— 
Manners were simple, simple was the time, 

For then frugality was not a crime ; 

Nor wealth was deemed the only corner-stone 
Of greatness ; then the nation was not grown. 
The milk of honesty, that feeds content, 

Was used by people young and innocent ; 

But older stomachs crave a stronger food ; 

What had for them been bad, for us is good. 
Expediency and riches made and make 

Us what we are; nor these will we forsake. 

Old Honesty may starve ; it will not do 

Now for the nation, or for me, or you. 

Virtue might suit the panoply of steel, 

Or the fair breeders of the common-weal, 

When bows were weapons, and upon the green 
The marks of fairy feet might yet be seen ; 

Or in the reign of gentle Robin Hood, 

The moon’s sweet minion, monarch of the wood. 
Then kings were honoured, nobles of account ; 
And steep the steps to honour’s arduous mount. 
A brother of the throne stood high, and safe 
From insult, when plebeians chose to chafe ; 

No chur] was gentle for his gold-filled bags, 
Though gold was deemed of greater price than rags ; 
But now it is a prodigy to see 

Peasants uncap to those of high degree ; 

Money exalts her votaries to the sky, 

And any Freke may be a Carbery.* 





trades, has generated a spirit that is more of a kin to the devilish than the heavenly. 
England, as a manufacturing country, is to undersell the Continent; each huckster, 
great or little, is to do the same good office by his competitors in his particular line of 
business: the ruin of his neighbour is his good. This system contains in itself the 
elements of its own destruction. ‘ It is not, nor it cannot, come to good.” 

The national credit was once sustained by the national faith, as well as by the 
stability of the government. The faith of the nation is now as a smoke, and the 
government is about as stable as a house long tottering to its fall. Any serious inter- 
ruptions to the ricketty wheels of government would at once occasion a national 
bankruptcy. There are those who maintain that the national debt is a positive good ; 
it strikes me that the people would rather be excused from paying taxes, and that 
they have discovered that the making a “ rasa charta” of the debt is the speediest 
mode of their obtaining this exoneration. 

* The legend of Alfred is generally known. ‘“ Expediency” has been the word 
of power used for long by our men in office. It is a disgraceful principle. The right 
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While yet a mighty tract of forest spread 
Over the land, dry leaves the peasant’s bed, 
The hospitable rights were duly shewn, 

And guest and host in common used their own ; 
For thus e’en painted savages approve 

The holy customs of the Xenian Jove. 

While from the clouds, on forest, hill, and dell, 
For weeks, the fleece of silent waters fell ; 

And blazing logs a genial heat dispensed, 

No hedge of frost obdurate manners fenced. 
But now if some good baron gives a beef 

And cask of ale for poverty’s relief ; 

Or on his tenantry his dame bestows 

Soup, physic, counsel, blankets, breeches, hose,— 
It is a portent! ready types are set, 

Earth rings applause, and heaven must not forget !* 
But if we find one faithful to his trust— 

At once chaste, pious, generous, and just — 
The heaven-descended marvel of our earth — 
Him we compare to some prodigious birth ; 

To fish or flies embedded in a stone, 

Before the huntsman built the earliest throne ; 
Or to the breeding-boy, or eke the twins 
Grown one where Nature’s stewing-pan begins ; 
Nor less our wonder than if woven silk 
O’ercanopied the river, running milk.+ 


has been invariably made to give way to the expedient; and that expedient must, 
from the nature of the case, be generally determined by men quite incompetent to 
form a right opinion. Nothing can be expedient, in the strictness of truth, which is 
not right; and nothing can be right, in doctrine or in practice, which is opposed to 
the plain letter of that Scripture which Christian Europe pretends to make the 
standard of morality and government. 

The Duke of Cumberland was wantonly, and therefore flagitiously, insulted by 
one of his majesty’s servants; yet that servant continues to be employed by his 
master. 

Titles have been bought again and again. It is not bad policy in the republicans 
to cheapen the nobility. When the peerage shall be made no longer hereditary, and 
the bishops sent from the House of Lords, there will scarcely be any difficulty in 
passing from a king to a president with 10,0001. a-year. 

* Hospitality is one of the distinguishing features of the ruder society. Selfish- 
ness is ever an attendant on luxury. ‘The degree of civilisation may be predicated 
from the want of true hospitality, which makes no favour of sheltering the weary and 
feeding the hungry. The Xenian Jove, or the hospitable god, was held in high 
reverence in the earlier ages. The Cretan and Lacedemonian polity, from which 
proceeded the civil law of Europe, considered property as common. It is curious 
enough, that while this law was in force the Lacedemonians invented keys. 

Martial applies to snow this beautiful expression,— 

** Densum tacitarum vellus aquarum.” 
** Who sendeth his snow like wool.”— Psalm cxlvii. 5. 


Nothing can be more absurd than the fulsome compliments paid in the journals to 
those who, out of their abundance, give annually a dole to their tenantry. From the 
manner in which any instances of beneficence are lauded, it is reasonable to conclude 
that, while public charities abound, most of our gentry have deficient organs of bene- 
volence. 

+ In the earlier ages men were, probably, first brought together into societies 
from the necessity of mutual assistance against wild beasts. The first great hunter is 
in this manner indicated as the first monarch. 

The breeding-boy,—a case of super-fotation of which I have read somewhere, 
and which te many supposed to have been what I call it. It occurred in London, 
and I believe not very long since. 

The Siamese twins were joined at the breast-bone. The old notion of the 


stomach was, that it served the purpose of a digesting or stewing-pan. I suppose it 
does. 
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Whatever good i is done is done by most 

For shew; ’tis talked of, though they make no boast. 

The venal hirelings of a venal press, 

Fame’s midwives, swaddle any nakedness ; 

Pay but the price, then stand on thy renown, 

Till some foe pays —to have it shivered down.* 
Some trace to chance whatever man befalls, 

Whatever charms, delights, afflicts, appals ; 

The marks of forecast, order, and design, 

Stamped on the brow of Time by Power Divine ; 

The march of planets, progress of events, 

Matter and thought, themselves —are accidents. 

Many in fact, if not in word, deny 

The Mighty One, or think He sits too high—- 

Too far apart, to see the things they do; 

His vengeance, else, would swift the wrong pursue. 

Or grant that judgments upon vices wait,— 

Their good is present, and the sentence late. 

Who in his senses would not gladly swell 

With fortune’s gifts, and take—the chance of hell ? 

Live while ye live,-— the rest may never be ; 

This life is yours, all else uncertainty. 

There is no Ruler, else, judicial awe 

Would better vindicate His moral law. 

Two traitors! mark, the justice visits them,— 

This gets a halter, that a diadem. 

At first the culprit trembles at his thought ; 

Again—he trembles less,— the deed is wrought. 

The next offence is easier; greater skill 

In doing fortifies his practised will ; 

Suspect him, seize him, hale him into court ; 

He smiles, and jests, and makes it all a sport; 

Robber, incestuous, or with blood deep-died, 

Reckless he fosters to the last his pride ; 

And, while applauding shouts offend the skies, 

A wes a martyr, or a hero dies !+ 


* I presume no one will deny that the journals of the day, with a few honourable 
exceptions, are only the blow-pipes of the different factions. If every editor of a 
newspaper who blew hot and cold on the same person, and boxed the compass of 
politics, crying out and proclaiming as a right and steady course every change in the 
direction of the state vessel, or of the mob fire-ship, according to his party, had a 
satyr to deal with him, such as school-boys read of, which of them would escape 
kicking? It would be as easy to count those who escaped as to tell the number of 
premiers i in the present reign. 

Those who are initiated understand the system of puffing and detraction. One of 
the papers opens its columns at the arbitrary price of its dictators : they charge what 
they please for praise or calumny. I suspect that the mischief done by the gentleme n 
of the press exceeds their good ‘by a very considerable amount. 

+ ‘* Faith is the ev idence of things not seen ;” the advantages obtained by money 
can be seen, touched, tasted. The theoretical infidel is not unfrequently a moralist : 
every individual whose life is regularly irregular, who makes self-aggrandisement, by 
whatever means, his sole object, who de lights in bargains, and is a busy body ; who- 
ever, in short, h: sbitually breaks the two commandme onts, reverence for his Taskmaster, 
with the thought of his perpetual presence, and love for his neighbour, is a practical 
infidel. This infidelity may and does accompany the highest profession of godliness. 
No nation that I am acquainted with from observation or history has incurred the 
guilt of practically denying Providence to a greater degree than the English of the 
present day. With greater advantages than any people was ever endow ed with, they 
shew their gratitude" for these rare gifts and ‘extraordinary privileges by manfully 
dashing themselves against the bosses of the buckler of the Almighty. The contest 
will be found rather unequal. The Autocrat will manage his affairs in his own way, 


despite the most vigorous efforts of the English to take the administration out of his 
hands, 
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Fond man! who mournest for thy altered state, 
Calling thy ruin an unhappy fate ; 
Art thou so sad because the wretched tools 
Of factious knaves and honourable fools 
In thy fair island-home must fill thy place, 
Whilst thou must crouch with poverty’s disgrace ! 
Think not, because no mildew blights their green,— 
Thunder nor Thunder’s sister heard or seen,—* 
That sleeps the vengeance sure, though lingering long, 
For injured weakness on the injurious strong. 
Honest thy grief ; for who suspects the wo — 
The genuine tears which for lost money flow ? 
Yet ’tis a trifle, when ’tis duly weighed ; 
What is thy loss, to the whole state betrayed ? 
Let aged Belisarius beg for pence ; 
’T will be the same a hundred summers hence. 
Console thyself, and cheer thy useless gloom ; 
Thine but anticipates the nation’s doom. 
The heartless preyer will in turn be prey,— 
The glorious bankrupt of another day ; 
Who wonders at the wretched Cretin, where 
A field of snow makes white the dazzling year 
At bearded women, where the Tagus flows ; 
Or at the three-inch feet which China shews ? 
At breasts of Meroé, where Dart and Teign 
Include the riches of the Devon plain? 
Why wonder that a Whig robs, plunders all ? 
It is the nature of the animal.t+ 

** And shall there be no fitting punishment 
For those by whom, in rude disorder blent, 
The right and wrong are so perplexed, that we 
Who would do right the right way cannot see ?” 
Suppose them hanged and quartered, does this mend 
Thy state, or hunger from thy brood defend ? 
“ Well, it is right that traitors still should bleed ; 
Revenge would dull the agony of need.” 


-~ 








With very few exceptions, in comparison of the number of executions, a man that 
is hanged makes his last appearance on any stage in one of these three characters — 
a saint, a martyr, or a hero. Cook was a saint, Thistlewood a martyr, and Thurtell a 
hero. This being the case, there must be ‘‘ something rotten in the state of 
Denmark,” 

* By Thunder’s sister is meant Lightning. A®schylus calls Smoke the flickering 
sister of Fire. Peele, in the drama David and Bethsaba, which Mr, Campbell has 
praised for the versification, calls Lightning twice in one passage the spouse of 
Thunder, 

«* At him the Thunder shall discharge his bolt; 
And his fair spouse, with bright and fiery wings, 
Sit ever burning on his hateful brows.” 


t ** Quis tumidum guttur miratur in Alpibus? aut quis 
a In Meroé crasso majorem infante mamillam ?”’ 
lhe Swiss disease is called the goitre. The Cretin is an idiot of the same country. 
It is said that snow-water produces Cretinism, as well as the goitre. The women of 
Devonshire are remarkable for the same mammary exuberance which distinguished 
the ladies of the Aithiopian Saba. 

The “ date obolum Belisario” is a striking commentary on the emptiness of human 
greatness, when it is remembered that he was the greatest man of his day—the 
conqueror of kings. Another instance is furnished in the history of Gelimer, king 
of the Vandals, who surrendered to Belisarius after a desperate struggle. ‘* When 
the royal captive accosted his conqueror, he burst into laughter. The crowd might 
naturally believe that extreme grief had deprived Gelimer of his senses; but in this 
mournful state unseasonable mirth insinuated to more intelligent observers that the 


vain and transitory scenes of human greatness are unworthy of a serious thought.”— 
See Gibbon's Hist. 
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This is the language of some barbarous clown, 
Who for a word would burn a farm-house down. 
This Chalmers would not say, nor Benson,—taught 
To know, that man left to himself is naught. 
Revenge bespeaks a little grovelling mind ; 

It pleases women and the monkey-kind. 

Let them then live; the punishment is theirs 

Of guilty conscience, and its hell of cares. 

They, like the serpent-brood, that impious feeds 
Upon the matrix which their substance breeds, 
E’en in their pride of lust shall helpless die, 
Surviving only in their infamy.* 

In their own breast the tell-tale witness speaks ; 

On them the spectral night its vengeance wreaks. 
For meditated ill,—for wrongs achieved,— 

An injured nation and a monarch grieved, — 

For laws thrown down and trampled into dust,— 
For violated honour, oath, and trust,— 

For rapine, sacrilege, lust, treason, pride,— 

Their man exalted and their God defied,— 

For all the vilest Whig can think or do,— 

They one and all at last must dearly rue. 

They have no pleasure in the bed of state ; 

They feel their wretchedness; they know their fate ; 
Upon their house-tops furies wave their hands ; 
While murdered children glare in gathering bands ; + 
They see the murdered in their thirsty sleep ; 
Their morning eyes are red ; they cannot weep. 
Their own misdeeds oppress them day and night ; 
Their thoughts life’s sweetest charities affright. 
The father fears to trust his hopeful son, 
Whispers his plot—then thinks himself undone ; 
The husband fears to sleep beside his wife ; 

All is discomfort, wretchedness, and strife. 

Nor odorous ledanon, nor opiate drink, 

Can make the wakeful conscience cease to think ;f 
They start at shadows, and dread visions see, 

And walk upon the edge of jeopardy. 

Let them but feel a pain that marks disease ; 
Though fever burn them, they with terror freeze ; 
What would they give, while tossing on their bed, 
To call up Baillie from the peaceful dead ?§ 

If yet he lived, by his prevailing art 

He from their sides might draw the clinging dart ; 
They dare not on the true Physician call ; 

The sheet that covers them they think a pall. 

In thought they see grave, coffin, hearse, and mutes, 
And Folly’s figures dressed in sable suits. 

But, ah! the after-dreams of that last sleep,— 

The fearful plunge,—the deeper deepening deep,—- 
The sulphurous cauldron of the dread abyss, 
Whose waves for ever bubble, boil, and hiss,— 
Undying torments, and unending life,— 

There, there avails not bullet, bowl, or knife ; 

Now, now they feel their souls they cannot slay — 
The rushing spirit leaves its house of clay. 





* For a description of the serpents alluded to in the text, see Herodotus, lib. iii- 
ch. 109. 

+ The ¢lassical reader will remember Cassandra’s language in AEschylus. The 
children here spoken of are those of the factories. 

¢ The ledanon is a product of Arabia. 

§ Dr. Baillie, the most celebrated physician of his day, brother of the poetess. 
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When ’tis too late, the dying wretch lives o’er 
The life of guilt his latest hours deplore. 
He jumps “ hereafter” in his act of crime ; 
Denies eternity, believes in time. 
But when that time, life’s certain thief, is run, 
He feels his being is but just begun ; 
The parting spirit finds his doubtful fear, 
“ End-all” unended, and hereafter here. 
None at the first intends his after-guilt ; 
“ Am La dog? by me shall blood be spilt?” * 
He spills his victim’s biood ; then to the score, 
More hardened, adds a hundred murders more. 
From small beginning mighty crimes ensue ; 
Remembered treasons pave the way for new. 
The demagogue first oils his slippery tongue ; 
The birth of freedom is by patriots sung ; 
Degrees are hateful ; all are equal born ; 
The church a pest ; nobility a scorn ; 
A monarch is a very worthless thing ; 
A block, an axe, a mask — that was a king! 
Yet deem not ’tis a triumph ; live and learn ; 
Look on with patience, nor for vengeance yearn. 
The doddered oak and rotten Whig must fall ; 
Vengeance is His—the Judge will settle all. 


* I have done little more than illustrate Juvenal in this passage, with the addition 
of the apprehensions following from the belief of a future state, which he implied 
rather than expressed. From this and some other passages in the Roman satirist, 
one is half disposed to believe that he was a Christian. 

“ Ts thy servant a dog that he should do this thing ?” is a question that would be 
asked, in spirit if not to the letter, by any person just beginning his career of vice 
and infamy, if told by one he respected that he would probably commit murder, or be 
a traitor. 

The executioner of Charles I. wore a mask. 


“Vengeance is mine,” saith the Lord, ‘‘I will repay.” 
e ’ 


The murderer is 
conscious of guilt. 


Some traitors labour so hard to persuade others, that they at last 
persuade themselves they are patriots. Oliver Cromwell and Joanna Southcote began 
as hypocrites, and caked as fanatics. I can just imagine a downright Whig believing 
himself to be honest: he has talked so much of his being so, that he has at last con- 
verted himself to believe it. It is a dangerous faith. 
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JAMES SMITH, ESQ. 


Ay! there’s the end of it! We all know what Dr. Radcliffe said to Queen Anne, 
when she asked him what brought on the gout. There sits James Smith, with his 
foot pressing a soft cushion, his elbows propped by the arms of an easy chair, 
his hand resting on a crutch, his hair departed from his head, his nose tinged 
with the colours of the dawn, and his whole man in a state of that repose which 
indicates that he has had much work in his way while sojourning in this world, 
and that, like Falstaff, he is taking his ease in his own inn, the Garrick —a club 
of gentlemen which in a great measure would answer the description given by 
that worthy knight of his companions in arms, as being principally composed of 
“ gentlemen of companies, slaves as ragged as Lazarus—discarded unjust serving- 
men, younger sons of younger brothers, revolted tapsters, and ostlers trade-fallen.” 
Among them sits James Smith, regaling them with jokes, which, if they are not 
quite as good as those of Falstaff, have at least the merit of being at least as old. 

The name which he bears has excited some rather elaborate wit in Don Juan— 

‘*’Mongst these were several Englishmen of pith— 
Sixteen called Thomson, and nineteen named Smith ;” 


and so forth. It is, in spite of this and many other jokes of the same kind, 
one of the most honourable names in the world. It is derived directly from 
Tubal Cain. As old Verstegan sings, after some far older authority — 
«* From whence comes Smith, all be he knight or squire, 
But from the smith who workéd in the fire ?” 


And what descent can be more noble? The Smith has, however, not been espe- 
cially famous in our literature ; and in the present case is distinguished only by 
some cleverly hammered out jokes. Whether James or Horace were the principal 
hammerman, is a question in doubt among the critics who employ themselves in 
discussing matters of such moment. We incline to those who think that any 
thing of value in the Rejected Addresses is to be attributed to the pen of James. 
But as Horace (Flaceus, not Smith) remarks, “ grammatici certent’””—we shall not 
dogmatise on the subject. It is certain that James lays no claim to the novel- 
writing honours of his brother. With respect to the Addresses, he is content to 
“* partake the triumph ;” but he has no notion that he is called upon to “ pursue 
the Gale”—no, nor the Reuben, nor the Brambletye, nor any thing that is his— 
viz. Horace’s. 

James Smith was an attorney, and is a pleasant, twaddling, pun-making, 
epigram-manufacturing, extempore-grinding, and painstaking elderly joker. He 
made one hit, and that was a good one; on the strength of which he has lived 
ever since, as indeed he deserved to live. We cannot recollect that he wrote 
any thing in the book line except his contributions to the Rejected Addresses, 
unless he had a hand in such stuff as Jokeby, or Horace in London. His magazine 
papers in the New Monthly were rather monotonous; and his continually quoting 
of them for years afterwards has contributed in a great measure towards getting him, 
so generally as he is, considered to be a bore. But let him have his praise. His 
single talent was a good talent, and there is no reason why he should wrap it up 
in a napkin. We have already alluded to the universal diffusion of his name 
among us English folk, and its trite and ordinary sound in our ears. It is 
perhaps more congruous on that account with the station which he has chosen to 
hold in our literature. Tis place there is of the Smiths, Smithish. In his own 
magazine essays, it was a favourite pastime to represent Mr. Deputy Higgs of 
Norton Falgate aping the great, and very much disparaged for the parody. 
To Scott, to Southey, to Wordsworth, to Byron, Smith is what this Norton- 
Falgatian is to the gentlemen of White's. He is, therefore, well named; and 
let him not repine at his “ compellation,” as in former days, when, walking in 
Oxford Street with Wilson Croker, he observed over a shop door ** Mortimer 
Percy, tailor,” —* Is it not too hard,” said James, then fresh from all the honours 
of the Rejected Addresses about him, “ that two such grand and aristocratic names 
should be the lot of a tailor, while two wits and gentlemen are moving about the 
streets afflicted with the names of Croker and Smith?” 

No—the name is right — 


And may the Garrick hail with loud acclaims, 
For many a year, the gouty jokes of James. 
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SPANISH LEGENDS. 


LEGEND THE FIRST, THE LAYING WASTE OF AURIA.* 


A vorce of lamentation and dismay— 
one loud and woe-fraught voice —was 
heard from universal Spain! From 
the rock of Gibraltar to the farthest 
recesses of the distant Asturias, desola- 
tion, mourning, and woe! The king- 
dom was departed from the Goths, the 
throne of Roderick was cast down, 
and haughty Spain was destined to 
wear the yoke of the Mahometan in- 
vader. It was a fearful sight for 
Christian eyes to see! the old and the 
miserable—the weak, the infirm, and 
the defenceless — the mother with her 
infant in her arms——the devotee with 
the rescued crucifix—the young man 
and the virgin — the husband with his 
half-fainting wife,—all thronged the 
highways, fleeing from their Jong- 
cherished homes to the walled cities, 
to escape the sword of the merciless 
unbeliever! Since the “ eight+ days’ 
conflict,” the terrible enemy had 
marched furiously on, “ from conquer- 
ing to conquer!” The fiery Arab and 
the relentless Saracen were linked to 
the remorseless sons of Africa. One 
faith had made them brethren; one 
spirit of fierce religion and enthusiastic 
ambition had made them conquerors. 
No barrier stemmed, save for a mo- 
ment, the rapid rolling tide of their 
victories ; it swept alike over villages 
and cities, overwhelming by its force 
stronghold, and tower, and fortified 
place, with undistinguishing desola- 
tion! ‘ The land was as the garden 
of Eden before them — behind them 
it was a barren desert !” 

But not with ignominy did the 
Gothic empire fall; no heritage of 
shame was bequeathed to the children 
of Spain: by treachery of traitors and 
apostates was the kingdom of Roderick 
lost. Yet there was long and despe- 
rate fighting for the noble prize: the 
Gothic armies shrunk not; they were 
cut down—they perished utterly! but 
not till the plains of the south were 
drenched with Moorish gore,— not till 
the waters of Xeres flowed red with 
the blood of the children of the Pro- 


* Now called Orense. 
— Old Chronicle. 


phet! And even then, when the 
armed hosts of Spain and her chieftain 
were no more, in the neighbouring 
plain of each tower and town there was 
a deadly battle to be fought and won: 
from the snow-crowned range of the 
Nevada Mountains to the valleys of the 
Pyrenees lay one vast battle-field for 
the advancing Moors. 

It was a woful time for Spain !— 
it was as if some mighty torrent should 
rush unnaturally from the deep-worn 
channel which it had kept for ages, and 
whelm with frightful destruction the 
unsuspecting villages scattered upon 
its ancient banks; so mighty was the 
desolation, and so strong! Nay, it was 
as if a new cataract had leapt from 
every mountain-top and deluged every 
valley ; so unlooked for, so resistless, 
was the sudden devastation ! 

Fair Andalusia was the first victim. 
From sea to sea, and from the southern 
rock to the Alpuhara hills, the cities 
were burnt with fire-—_the temples were 
desecrated, and holy men cast forth—a 
whole population was exterminated by 
the sword, and even the once-beautiful 
fields and verdant vales were withered 
beneath the scorching feet of the African 
and the Arab! And what Andalusia 
then was, all Spain was destined to 
become! * ™ m: - 

# + # # * 

From the watch-tower on the battle- 
ments of Auria there went the startling 
cry, “ The Moors! the Moors! they 
come! they come!” and it was echoed 
by a thousand tongues, from tower to 
tower, from battlement to battlement, 
from palace to palace, from home to 
home, —‘“ The Moors! they come ! 
they come !”” And there was no sound 
of trepidation, nor thought of quailing 
—no noise of the preparing army—no 
hurrying to and fro—no haste—no 
terror; all was ready. Nine days had 
the gates of Auria stood open, from sun- 
rise to sunset, to receive within its walls 
the wretched fugitives who crowded 
thither from the country round, fleeing 
at the approach of the fierce Mussul- 


It was utterly destroyed—*‘ depopulavit usque ad solum.” 


+ The battle lasted eight days and nights, in which the kingdom of the Goths 


was overthrown. 
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mans ; nine days did the walls of 
Auria offer their transient asylum, and 
then the massy gates were made fast, 
lest all might die of famine ; for in- 
creasing multitudes, now daily, hourly, 
poured in—and scarcely had the sound 
of the closing portal reverberated in 
the ears of the men on guard, before 
that thrilling cry went forth from the 
watch -tower,—- “ The Moors! they 
come! they come!” 

One hour elapsed — an hour of pa- 
tient unquivering resolve — gathering 
intensity each moment! It passed, 
and the gates of Auria were besieged 
—not by the Moor! not yet by the 
Moor! but by the frantic host of the 
country population, who clamoured 
wildly for admittance! An hour more, 
and the augmented myriads might 
alone have peopled a city! In vain 
were they told that Auria was thronged 
already ; each word of parleying was 
an attempt to pacify despair, and their 
clamour grew the fiercer and the 
louder! Each moment the terrible 
enemy drew near ; the imploring looks 
of the women and their passionate 
cries had proved too powerful artillery 
to be withstood by the soldiers who 
looked down from the fortified height 
(though they had been deaf to the 
taunts and imprecations of the men). 
But the chiefs were unmoved from 
their resolve ; with stern faces, though 
with hearts wrung with poignant an- 
guish, they refused to open the gates, 
—foreseeing well, that then immediate 
destruction must come on all. But 
those implements of defence that could 
be spared were thrown from the walls ; 
and the men without had hardly time 
to muster as a rampart around their 
wives and children, ere their pursuers 
appeared. The soldiers of Auria would 
fain have sallied forth to their help, 
but the gates at such a crisis could not 
be opened ; it had been mad heroism 
to attempt it. And now with outcries 
loud, and with a wild ferocity, the 
Mahometans rushed on their prey! 
At first, the reckless Goths, with iron 
front, stood still,— then, as if by one 
instinctive impulse (though with such 
scanty arms), they charged their foes 
with a daring fury that gave them a 
vivid knowledge of the reception they 
were to receive at Auria, and taught 
their countrymen, who looked ghastlily 
from the battlements, the lesson that 
Leonidas and his three hundred once 
taught the men of Greece. The re- 
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sistance, desperate and ineffectual, was 
quickly over; then came a horrible 
slaughter of the old men and the in- 
firm — a savage butchery of the women 
—and then a pause! It was night! 

The conquerors rested one day from 
their work of blood—haply to take 
breath, haply to await the coming up 
of fresh hordes of their sanguinary 
brotherhood, who were fast hasting on. 
No capitulation was asked, no terms 
were offered! The third day came 
and went by! The besieged Chris- 
tians grew indignant at the forbearance 
of the infidels. A thousand of the 
bravest prepared to go forth against 
them, and Alonzo was at their head — 
a noble chief! 

Bent on the lofty enterprise, the 
heart of Alonzo leaped exultingly 
within him, and he urged on his gallant 
steed with a keen delight. He had 
been absent from the fight of Xeres, 
warring in other lands. The rumour of 
his country’s overthrow had reached 
his ear full soon: the fearful progress 
of his country’s foe was no concealed, 
no doubtful, hidden thing; it was an 
astonishment and a fear to the nations 
of Christendom! a thing gazed at from 
far,—a prodigy before which men 
trembled, as if a comet, unknown be- 
fore, had made sudden appearance in 
the sky, and with a lightning swiftness 
was sweeping on towards the devoted 
earth! Alonzo had soon heard the 
victory and triumph of the Mahometans 
over his native land, and hot indigna- 
tion and thoughts allied to self-re- 
proach glowed within him. Surely, 
he needed not the knowledge that El- 
frida, his betrothed, was in the land 
devoted to the destroyer, to give wings 
to his returning speed ! 

When last he stood in his palace- 
hall, his thoughts, his day-dreams, 
were but of glory and pleasure. Lis 
shame for the bitter reverse had been as 
a scorching fire within him, and now 
it was about to blaze forth! Elfrida 
had found refuge in Auria ere Alonzo 
had arrived ; for not till the ninth day 
did he reach the city : a numerous 
armed train came with him. 

When the long flowing standards of 
the Mahometans were first seen in the 
distance advancing, the warrior and his 
betrothed were alone, looking forth 
from the rampatt-tower. 

“ Far, far away,” said the chief, 
“ where the standards of blasphemy 
now are flying, lies our beautiful do- 
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main! Ours! no, ’tis a weak vanity 
which prompts that word ; it is not 
ours, will not again be ours, Elfrida! 
Even now it is trodden down beneath 
the hoofs of the infidels! Methinks, 
too, they move but slowly on; I have 
watched them this long time now, and 
yet they seem to advance not.” 

Elfrida’s flushed countenance was 
turned towards him, but she grew not 
pale with fear. As the warrior looked 
on her,—‘* They will not murder you,” 
(he said) Elfrida! they could not mur- 
der you!” and then pausing, he added, 
in half-doubtful, half-serious tone,— 
* What think you—may you not yet 
become a Moorish bride ?” 

She started at his words, as if unholy 
sounds had then first reached her ears ! 
“ And is it Alonzo?” she asked ab- 
ruptly ; “is it Alonzo? Does Alonzo 
demand if Elfrida has an apostate’s 
heart?” Her voice, her gesture, her 
face of beauty distorted into horror, 
amazed the Chief; but ere he could 
reply, that voice, that gesture, that hor- 
ror had changed ; the large tear glis- 
tened in her eye. She leaned her 
forehead upon his arm: “ O, Alonzo! 
could I forget the days of infancy and 
youth through which we were trained up 
side by side, even from the time when 
we first were taught together the same 
sacred prayer of childhood? Could 
I forget? Could I lose memory of the 
hours of delight to me that later years 
have brought, when we roved together 
in our pleasant evening valleys? Could 
I forget this hour?” and she stopped, 
for her full emotion choked all articu- 
late sound; while the chief replied 
with hurried words, —“ Yes, forget 
this hour! that moment of it, at least, 
forget, in which so unworthy a thought 
found utterance!” But lifting herself 
up, and looking on him, the lady said, 
with firmer tone,—‘ Now hear me, 
Alonzo! and forget not hereafter what 
now I say. I charge you, devote not 
your life to speedy destruction! not 
for my sake, not for your own, but for 
Spain, I bid you do it not! Wait 
awhile, and when Auria is no more, 
and we poor women are honoured with 
so proud a tomb as these demolished 
towers, then stay not for vain, passion- 
ate revenge, but fly to the farthest 
Asturias ; for many a warlike knight 
still lingers there ; and be it yours, 
Alonzo, with them, to redeem our 
country from these unbelievers!” She 
ceased. Wondering, yet delighted, 
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Alonzo exclaimed, “ Lady mine! I 
consecrate this sword to Spain; but 
you shall not perish here! I may not 
be sparing of my life; if Heaven shall 
be so, we will not be parted, Elfrida ! 
and I ask of you one pledge. "Tis 
given. “ If the infidel prevail against 
Auria, you will meet me nERE! Now, 
we must part !” 

Day closed not before the foe ar- 
rived. . ° ” . 

* * * * # 

Since the Mussulmans had encamped 
before Auria three days had passed ; 
and now Alonzo and his troop were 
leading on the impatient sally. The 
city gates are closed behind them — 
and now they join the enemy ! 

Such furious encounter the astonished 
invaders had never known! Each 
Gothic arm was raised for deadliest 
vengeance, and long time the conflict 
seemed but a miserable havoc of Moor- 
ish lifeand limb. Before the Christian 
band the unbelievers fled apace, as 
though they deemed that fiery Eblis 
with his attendant demons, was taking 
vengeance for their three days’ delay ! 
The thousand men of Auria long hewed 
down their foes with unrelenting rage. 
Many a hecatomb had they offered 
up for their massacred countrymen, 
and they themselves were yet unscathed. 
But at length the battle thickened 
round them. Alonzo recalled the he- 
roes!' The Mahometans had arisen in 
their numbers and their might, and 
there was a frighttul carnage of the 
Goths !—while fighting their way back 
to their city four hundred fell. But 
prayers and thanksgivings were made 
in Auria when the six hundred returned 
with their chief. 

No more delay was known in the 
army of the exasperated invaders. 
There was no respite now, no mercy, 
for the Goths! yet day by day they 
baffled the Moors, though even the 
solemn hours of night (night, that 
wretched and toil-worn men so often 
long for !)— the hours of appointed 
rest for them—brought no repose! but 
the war-cry of the Moslems and the 
clash of assailing scimitars—the noise 
of turbaned desperadoes up-mounting 
some new breach, or rolling headlong 
from the precipitous summit, with the 
high-rejoicing shout of the Christians 
as they fell,-such sounds of stirring 
strife startled the nightly echoes of 
the silent city, and ceased not from 
evening fall to morning dawn! * 
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* * * * 


There was wailing in Auria, such as 
had not been heard before ; and groans 
of long-suppressed despair burst from 
the wide city, as from one voice! 
Famine was come! The old men and 
the chief of the people were gathering 
together instinctively——a natural senate 
— and expectation beat insufferably in 
every bosom ; but none spoke of yield- 
ing to the hated conqueror. Then one 
rose up to speak. He was an aged man, 
majestic, and prophet-like, though his 
sword was at his side. His head was 
uncovered, and his long, thin, snow- 
white hairs hung down upon his shoul- 
ders ; but his voice was deep and clear, 
unbroken by his age or his miseries. 

“ Let us not yield!” he began; ‘let 
us not yield! Heaven yet may send 
deliverance!” The old man looked 
round on the famished multitude, and 
then he lifted “his eyes to heaven. 
Again gathering all his energy, he 
broke the silence: ‘* Which of us is 
there who hath not already faced death 
a hundred times?—and who fears it 
now? For myself,I am resolved. I 
am old——too old; I have lived, alas! 
too long; therefore I will not hence- 
forth eat the bread that is daily brought 
tome. I leave it for the youthful and 
the strong; and many others will do 
the same most gladly. This, then, is 
my counsel. There is food enough in 
Auria to serve you sparingly for nine 
days more, even if all partake; but 
now cast lots, and divide the city: 
thus the half of you may hold out for 
eighteen days more against these god- 
less Africans. Heaven yet may send 
you lelp. Let the other half of the 
people take their lot with me; let us 
retire to the east part of the city, and 
meet our fate of famine now — it will 
be but claiming our martyr’s diadem 
some ten days earlier! Or, those who 
will, let them dash forth against the 
enemy, to die, or make escape to the 
mountains ere they are cut off.” The 
old man disappeared —there was a 
stillness like death ! 

Oftimes there are heard the stifled 
and underground rumblings, that go 
before and tell the coming earthquake : 
and thus low muttering voices began, 
at length, to move among the multitude 
—half-murmuring unspeakable things; 
and rapidly they grew to louder signs 
of agony, though at intervals an awful 
silence chained every tongue! 
~- And now, “The Moors! the Moors! 
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fly! fly!” rang from the battlements. 
The assembled throng stood paralysed 
—each sword was drawn —they stood 
unmoved ; for whither could they fly? 
The remorseless infidels had prevailed 
—their camp girded the walls—-their 
infuriated hosts were pouring in! Auria 
was lost! 

It was near the close of day, and the 
sun went down in darkness; but all 
night long the stubborn Goths main- 
tained the contest: their ranks growing 
thinner, their resolution firmer, every 
hour ; and when morning dawned, they 
were astonished at their diminished 
numbers. Soon they were cut down, 
as ripe corn that waits for the mower’s 
sickle : man by man they fell, till not 
one remained to lift up sword against 
the destroyer. 

Alonzo, with twenty of his faithful 
followers, had turned moodily from 
the unequal contest; and where was 
now Elfrida? The tower where he 
had appointed to meet her was half in 
ruins, and as he rode towards it, he 
saw that it had been resorted to as a 
refuge-place by a crowd of his wretched 
countrywomen, who were still defended 
from the barbarians, with a leonine 
fierceness, by a band of their unyield- 
ing brethren and fathers, now wrought 
up to more than madness—goaded to 
a savage valour. 

Alonzo and his troop charged at full 
speed through the hostile ranks, and 
with one effort gained the tower. The 
phalanx of Goths opened to receive 
bim, and shrieked as with a frantic joy 
when they saw their chief still lived. 
The pledge he had received from El- 
frida was redeemed; she was there, 
and the warrior’s fire-flashing eye fixed 
instantly upon her. Not a word was 
said. He turned his foaming horse, 
which leaped ungovernably forward, 
‘And now, by the holy cross!” he 
cried, “ these God-abhorred heathen 
shall have no easy victory!” Not long 
was it ere the Mussulmans saw and 
remembered that crested helmet, that 
long sword of power, which they first 
had known in the battle before the 
walls of Auria (and which, since that 
slaughtering day, they had grown fa- 
miliar with), meeting them at every 
breach, among the foremost to repel 
them. They had been held at bay 
some time by the hardy Goths, who 
fought more like demons than men, 
and now they retreated precipitately. 
This was the crisis ; and Alonzo, seeing 
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many of his countrymen driving the 
fugitives before them, seized the mo- 
ment. He hastened back to the tower ; 
some others, too, came with him on 
like errand ; and ere half an hour had 
gone, Elfrida had passed from Auria, 
whose palaces now flamed to heaven, 
and at her side rode Alonzo and his 
twelve remaining men. 

Three days of unsparing carnage, 
three days of devouring fire, and Auria 
was laid low in the dust —each home 
a sepulchre ! the smouldering ruins of 
each shattered palace, as a monument 
of death! each remaining tower, with 
its tottering walls, a charnel-house, 
heaped full with human bones! 

Alonzo, as he rode on, looked back 
upon the fallen city ; the out-streaming 
flags of Moslems were follOwing dis- 
tantly, and arms were gleaming in the 
sun-rays. He was pursued! The 
Mussulmans had not yet slaked their 
thirst for Christian blood: to let but 
one victim escape was a generosity 
they knew not; rather, to them (the 
votaries of a Moloch-creed) all mercy 
seemed impiety. The fugitives pushed 
on their anxious flight, over a plain all 
strewed with signs of rude destruction. 
They fled for the north, but the Moors 
came on with a whirlwind swiftness ; 
and while yet in the precincts of Auria, 
the horse on which Elfrida rode dashed 
on a broken helmet, and fell. It was 
fatal. Alonzo shouted to his men, 
“Turn! turn! we must meet them!” 
and they had hardly obeyed his com- 
mand, and reseated the fallen and 
scarcely conscious lady, when their 
pursuers were with them. Not a mo- 
ment was there for deliberation; the 
multitude of Moors surrounded the 
heroes, and such battle between such 
combatants could not long endure. 
All covered with his bloody wounds, 
Alonzo fell; Elfrida saw, and threw 
herself from her horse to die. Yet, 
midst the rude turmoil, no welcome 
hand was raised to strike her; the wild 
war-horses harmed her not; and in an 


hour she was a captive in the tents of 
Islam. 


A faithless Goth, who bad abjured 
the cross, was guardian of the prisoners. 
Elfrida was not the only Christian there 
—three others of the daughters of Auria 
were with her; and this wretched man’s 
was the only human face they saw for 
many days. So that among a strange 
people, whose language they under- 
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stood not, even his face they became 
glad to see, and marked the times of 
his periodical return. He was their 
sole interpreter whenever orders came 
from their enslavers, and (but at such 
times) rarely did he speak. Yet they 
learned to long for the sound of his 
coming feet; and even that recreant 
voice was not abhorred, for it spoke 
their dear native tongue! All, save 
these three, had perished ; and for them 
was reserved the choice of death or 
black apostacy. Yet it was no hard 
imprisonment that they endured; and 
only for the strict surveillance and vi- 
gilant confinement, could theirs be 
called the captive’s lot. They were all 
young, all beautiful, all orphans; be- 
fore their eyes their fathers, mothers, 
kindred, lovers, friends, had all been 
slaughtered, and they (oh, depth of 
ignominy !) were only spared to satiate 
the lust of some of the barbarous con- 
querors. Soon came the hour when 
they must choose between life with 
dark dishonour, and death with death- 
less fame. The fallen and haggard face 
of the withered old Goth was blanched 
as with fear while he spoke his dread- 
ful message—* Die! or reject the faith 
of the Crucified!” Not with unqui- 
vering voice he uttered it. His frail 
prisoners knew not the tremblings that 
he knew. With them there was no 
timorous lingering in suspense, no 
clinging love of life struggling for the 
mastery. They paused not, but look- 
ing all their bitter scorn at the apostate, 
made their quick choice of death; then 
singly were led forth and died! El- 
frida’s turn arrived: erect she moved, 
and thoughtfully. With calm voice, 
turning to the Goth, she asked, “* May 
T have time to think upon my choice ?” 
By him the question was soon put to 
his masters, and answer was returned, 
“ Twelve hours you may have; then 
your decision must be given!” And 
many a Moslem eye, dazzled by her 
radiant beauty, followed the queen-like 
captive while her guards led her back 
to confinement. 

The third hour came, and the inter- 
preter arrived ; for at such intervals he 
was commanded to return, and only 
at such intervals, on pain of death. 
He essayed not as usual to speak to 
his prisoner, for Elfrida did not turn 
to look on him as he entered. He 
departed. 

The sixth hour came, and with it 
again came the Goth. ' 
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“ Lady, I have good tidings!” he 
said; “ Abdelazim, a noble Arab of 
our camp, has sent me to you; for he 
condescends to say he loves you. Now 
surely, lady, you will not deem it a 
hard fate, to live and be his favourite 
bride! But listen, and I will tell you 
more. It was Abdelazim who raised 
you senseless from the ground, when 
you had else been trodden underfoot 
on the fields, not far from Auria. It 
was he who saved you from the sword 
of his companions who overtook your 
flight, and brought you hither in secu- 
rity.” 

“ Methinks,” asked the haughty lady, 
“ he had a nobler turban and richer 
raiment than his fellows ?” 

“ He had,” the Goth replied. 

“Then it was he, too,” she ex- 
claimed, “‘who smote down Alonzo, 
the bravest chief of all that fought at 
Auria! Now hear me, Goth! I, too, 
have a message to deliver. Doubt not 
I have resolved to die! think not I 
fear it! A thought had haunted me, 
through all last night, that Heaven had 
spared me for some other fate, and 
soon would shew forth its all-quelling 
power to help me. Think not, then, 
it was weak hesitation made me ask 


this twelve hours’ respite; [ deem that 
I have weighty business yet to live for. 
Ay, nor will [ go down to the grave 


till it be accomplished! Bethink you, 
now! What are you here?—a de- 
spised apostate, that even these bar- 
barians half mistrust ; and in some fit 
of jealousy they will take and slay you. 
Would you be rich? Would you have 
titles of pomp and greatness that wealth 
may buy in other lands? Answer me, 
xoth !” 

The astonished man shrunk beneath 
her fiery gaze, which scorched him to 
the inmost soul ; and he stood speech- 
less before her, as before one inspired. 
Elfrida saw his amazement, and, ere 
he could answer, continued, in a lofty 
tone : 

“ T have riches, such as your golden 
dreams never pictured to you: they 
may be yours—Goth! they shall be 
yours! and with them you may fly 
hence to some safer country. Even 
this hour, and on this spot, I will give 
you such earnest of your riches as you 
will not doubt. Only, for this I de- 
mand of you one thing: that with 
fidelity you work my will for seven 
days hence—my will, and mine alone. 
Pause not! a change of service is not 
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so new to you. You have revolted 
already from the noblest cause to the 
vilest, and is it now too much to 
change back again from bad to good ? 
And further know, the service I de- 
mand shall not be hazardous to you ; 
you shall be safe: but serve me well ! 
Remember, I fear not to die; nay, 
have resolved on death. Your perfidy 
can only ruin you. You are motion- 
less? Go! think on this one hour— 
not more !—and then return to me.” 

She turned proudly round —her 
guard disappeared. 

Elfrida could scarcely, at first, re- 
strain her exultation at having thus 
ensnared the Goth. Never did time 
drag on so lingeringly as did that hour 
which followed his departure! It had 
not expiféd, when her anxious fear 
prompted her to believe that the wily 
apostate meant not to return; but at 
the time he came. 

“ Lady!” he said, “TI have thought 
on all the words you spoke, and | 
cannot heed them. I do pity you, 
beautiful lady r 

“ Pity me!” she interrupted him, 
half suffocated with passion; “ pity 
me! Man! wretch! pity yourself! 
You are in my power! What is this 
daring? What means this homage 
paid to me? You call me ‘ beautiful !’ 
Methinks I comprehend full well the 
meaning of your flattering, soft-sound- 
ing words. Abdelazim shall know how 
faithfully you have fulfilled his love- 
commission! Your Arab master shall 
hear that thus you tried to supplant 
him, and seize me as your prey!” 

The apostate stood aghast, but almost 
instantaneously, with quickly sum- 
moned confidence, returned, “ Weak 
woman! and who shall tell that Arab 
lord the touching tale of your inter- 
preter’s presumption ?”” 

“Who! say you?” cried Elfrida, 
with the loud accent of half-bafiled 
rage ; “who! say you?” She paused, 
yet scarcely a moment’s space. ** Who! 
Even you! yourself shall tell him, and 
in fetters! Ho! Are there no guards 
without? Is this the hour for you to 
dare thus clandestinely to enter your 
captive’s abode? Ho, guards! Old 
man! has the stated hour of your ap- 
pointed time of watch returned? Me- 
thinks it is hardly the ninth hour yet. 
Ho! guards ”” and she was rushing 
forward. 

“Stop! stop, lady!” shouted the 
terrified Goth. 
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“ Speak now! now!” cried the mad- 
dened Elfrida, in her loudest voice. 
“ Speak! speak! or you die for en- 
tering here. Stay not! kneel! say you 
will be my slave but for those seven 
days I spoke of, and life and riches 
shall yet be yours.” Her hand was 
stretched toward the Goth, and seeing 
him irresolute from stupefaction, she 
plucked a dagger from his side that 
hung next to his scimitar, and was in 
act to burst toward the door—when 
the old man was prostrate before her! 
“ Swear to me now, by Heaven!”’ she 
said ; and as he lay, the humbled re- 
creant swore. 

Elfrida was calm, and in a short 
time her self-possession returned. “‘ Go 
now to Abdelazim!” she ordered ; 
tell him my name is Elfrida: what 
more than that, shall not be known. 
Go, say I will be his bride!” then 
drawing forth a jewel which she had 
concealed about her, she gave it to 
him, continuing, * Take you this 
jewel, the promised pledge of your 
wealth (she saw his glistening eyes) : 
though if a Moor should see its value 
you will not have it long; nay, they 
will say that you ravished it from your 
captive! and I shall not give back this 
steel of yours; henceforth ’tis mine ! 
it shall bear witness against you, if 
you serve me falsely. Take heed, 
then; I will command you more 
hereafter. Now go to Abdelazim; I 
will see no other than he!” The 
thunder-struck apostate staggered from 
her presence. She was alone! 


* + * * 


It was evening, and such an evening 
as makes existence joy ! calm, peaceful, 
tranquil,— such as might teach the 
hearts of men to be in love with holi- 
ness and pure serenity ; an evening 
without spot or blemish,—the heavens 
unsullied, the earth seeming glad, the 
air, one full delight—either when 
gentle winds made soft and delicious 
music, or when all was hushed to the 
tingling silence of repose. 

Such was that evening! and in an- 
other, a more sumptuous abode, ar- 
rayed in the full pomp of imposing 
beauty, Elfrida awaited the coming of 
her new lord. Gorgeously bedecked 


with robes of splendour which the 
Moslem had sent for his bride—bright 
sparkling gems (that had been his) now 
crowned her dazzling brow, and circled 
Acrowd of mute 


her stainless bosom. 
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strangers were waiting as her slaves. 
There was a long unbroken silence in 
that stately chamber— so long and 
deep, that the solitary Elfrida had sunk 
into a reverie of burning thoughts, and 
was again startled into consciousness 
by the strong audible sigh that escaped 
from her, telling of the tumult ofagony 
within her breast! It passed, and her 
mind resumed its activity, her eye its 
fire. Her resolution rose regenerated. 
Each moment that delayed the fulfil- 
ment of her unwavering purpose was 
as an age of torment unspeakable ; 
each distantly heard footstep that de- 
ceived her listening ear was as fuel 
freshly cast into the living furnace of 
her heart. She was cuanGeED—oh How 
CHANGED! She, who had been lovely 
and loving in her life; she, who had 
been ever pure, and good, and kind — 
her gentleness was gone! that soft, 
love-darting eye now shot forth an un- 
natural brilliancy; all mild and sweetly 
smiling grace was gone! Her beauti-~ 
ful form seemed inwardly convulsed, as 
by some preternatural working, which 
yet (not quite uneffectually) she strove 
to hide. And now—the noise of a 
coming train of attendants told that 
Abdelazim was near. As he entered, 
the Goth was near him, and Elfrida 
rose up. The Arab seemed smitten 
with astonishment at her majestic mien ; 
while she, looking towards the inter- 
preter, and seeing him about to retire, 
addressed him in the language her 
strange lover knew not: “ Haste, 
Goth! let two fleet horses be waiting 
near; then in good speed return; I 
shall be ready!” Abdelazim looked 
amazed at her tone of authority, and 
with quick suspicion turned towards 
the Goth; but Elfrida’s countenance 
was lighted up with a faint timorous 
smile which disarmed his doubts. He 
addressed him, a few minutes, in his 
Arabian tongue, and then commanded 
him —“ Depart! dismiss the attend- 
ants! I may remain here long!” He 
was instantly obeyed. 

Elfrida knelt lowly as the Arab 
drew near. Her long white veil falling 
from her brow shrouded her whole 
form. The courteous barbarian bent 
gently over her, as if to raise her, and, 
as he uttered the soothing words the 
interpreter had taught him—“ Fear 
not, lady !’— Elfrida’s dagger was bu- 
ried hilt-deep in his bowels! He fell ! 
She was once more alone ! 

With the gory steel clenched fiercely 
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in herhand, Elfrida went forth. Quick 
of step, and noiselessly — yet with 
flushed brow and beating heart, she 
was passing from the abodes of the 
Mussulman. She met the coming Goth, 
who was hastening to her. Either 
from fear or avarice (or from better re- 
turning feelings for his abandoned faith 
and country), he had proved true. 
Yet now he saw her wild and altered 
form he was horror-stricken ! 

** Abdelazim is dead !” she said, and 
the old man shook with affright ; “ but 
you, Goth, have done your duty well !” 
Then, tearing off her jewelled robe,— 
“Take that accursed thing !” she cried ; 
and for your promised wealth, haste 
now to Auria; it will be found in 
caves beneath the ruins of the noblest 
palace that stood there !” But little 
more was uttered. She turned the 
horse she now had gained, and fled, as 
for the hills of the north. 

Alas! for she knew not that Alonzo 
lived! and he knew not the actings of 
her love unquenchable! The plains 
of Auria were no death-couch for him : 
with wounds all streaming he had 
arisen from a swoon; for he had lain 
exhausted among the dead and dying 
men with whom he fell; and soon the 
Moslems learned that yet he lived ! 
But where was he on that woful night 
when Elfrida, alone and unfriended, was 
tieeing from the abodes of the infidel ? 


Axas for human life! alas for all things 
human! For is there one among the 
myriad forms of earthly being that 
wears not a saddened aspect to man ? 
All things around him seem but brought 
into being to thirst for happiness, and 
to perish of that thirst unslaked. Even 
the green earth, with all its loveliness, 
its fields of beauty, its haunts of seem~ 
ing pleasure and laughter-loving joy, 
its sunny hills, its fragrant valleys— 
alas! they suit not man— they satisfy 
not. Wofully is he gifted with a mys- 
terious power of extracting ill from 
every good, and of appropriating that 
ill. The tumult of the gay world, the 
noise of the busy city, the stupid mock- 
contentment of the rustic, the light- 
hearted whistling noise of the labourer, 
going once more to fulfil his destiny 
of toil—or even the deep retirement 
of silent groves and bowers of peace 
(with the gentle and harmonious sounds 
of birds and all things animate, near or 
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The dwellers in the nearest valley 
told, that on that night the frantic 
Elfrida was heard shrilly shrieking 
as she passed by their lonely abodes, 
and then urged her fleet steed up the 
inaccessible mountain-side !_ Her voice 
of mad laughter was borne on the wind 
from afar; but she was seen no more ! 
A horse with costly harnessings was 
found straying near their habitations, 
aud many said it was hers ; but others 
deemed that hers was never found, and 
that Elfrida long lived, a solitary out- 
cast, in far-away mountains ; whence 
she returned at times, alone, on her 
wild steed, to sojourn in her loved 
home, in the dark winter’s nights ; 
thence fleeing when men appeared ! 

And oft even now, at evening fall, 
the mystery-loving peasants say, the 
mournful ghost of Elfrida will haunt 
the plains of Auria! Old men, too, 
tell that they have seen her spectral 
form in years gone by, though not of 
late; and young children have shud- 
dered as they heard distantly at dead of 
night her loud wailings of sorrow! 
Such sounds of restless spirits are 
ominous of ill fate to those that listen! 
When the nightly voice of the Lady of 
Auria is heard, then every maiden 
prays her holiest prayer! 

A BERKELEIAN. 


afar off, softened into melodious chorus) 
—oh! all, all things, whatsoever they be, 
jar with utter solitude and loneliness of 
heart —all speak a language which the 
miserable man interprets with dark and 
ominous import. A dim sense of joy- 
less destiny overshadows all things 
bright and fair. It is a blighted world. 
Alas for human life! alas for man! 
For, of the thousand thousands who 
every day teem into existence, how 
many are there who, while they look 
up and behold the clear lustre of the 
uprisen sun, and the unsullied glory of 
the expanded heavens, yet feel it almost 
a mockery of their misery, and heave 
from their breast the over-burdened 
sigh of spontaneous agony — uttering 
a feeling akin to the daring wish, 
THAT THEY WERE Not? Who shall 
count their number? 

“ Few and evil have been the days 
of my pilgrimage,” was the dying sum- 
mary of his life given by an old man 
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and a saint, a prophet, a favourite of 
Heaven. And who that has lived and 
thought will not sympathise with that 
old man’s death-lament—and join to 
it the heart-deep wailing of the sacred 
bard, “ I am a stranger and sojourner 
on the earth, as all my fathers were?” 

For what is life? A sense of want 
and weariness. And hath it been ever 
thus? and shall it, mus¢ it, be for ever? 
Alas for man! His history — that frag- 
ment of it which survives—what is it? 
A most scanty and defective index to 
the countless cumbrous volumes of in- 
articulate wo, writ, by millions of the 
wretched, in characters of blood, from 
the day of the primeval curse to this 
last hour. His poetry—what is it? 
The earnest aspiration of high-souled 
visionaries after an unrealised, unat- 
tainable ideal of beauty or goodness, 
of which they have presentiment within 
them—or, oftener far, the passionate 
breakings-forth of a despairing spirit, 
hungering and thirsting for happiness. 
His philosophy? Alas, what feeling 
in the dark! And yet in man’s breast 
still lives, as of old, the ever disap- 
pointed yet undying hope of arriving 
at light through the avenues of philo- 
sophy’s dark chambers; and every 
damp and noxious vapour that ignites 
is hailed as a beacon, or a glimmer- 
ing, or a reflection of the celestial 
light of Truth. But greatest of all 
man’s mysteries (ay, greatest of his 
woes, if it be not his highest hap- 
piness) is man’s Religion! Let it be 
thought upon, in silence—let it not be 
spoken of, It is a theme for deep and 
quiet musing. Great is the mystery. 
Essence—existence—thought—man— 
life—death—the “ afterwards ”— all, 
all is mystery! Yet may we not gather, 
from the unsatiating nature, the empti- 
ness, the nothingness of this world, and 
from the capacities of man’s soul, and 
from the benevolence of his God, that 
there remains a stupendous portion in 
reserve for him, nobler and more satis- 
fying than his philosophy ever aspired 
after, purer and fairer than poetry ever 
imaged forth—more real, more sen- 
sible, more enduring, than all the 
miseries which the weighty catalogue 
of man’s history can recount—ay, in 
comparison with which the accumu- 
lated agonies of a groaning universe 
shall be deemed but “ light afflictions 
which endured for a moment?” 
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There was a time when fearful hosts 
of unrelenting mer burst like ten 
thousand thunderbolts on as fair a 
portion of this earth of ours as the sun 
shines on in his course. If there had 
been no God in heaven, or a demon 
of essential malignity had wrested from 
him his sceptre of sovereignty, scarcely 
could darker deeds have been done. 
Peace, truth, and virtue were smitten 
down, exterminated, in Gothic Spain, 
in retribution for her crimes. Violence, 
falsehood, and wrong, were dominant 
alone. But at length there came a 
reckoning day, though it tarried long ; 
and while it tarried, that land, full 
oftentimes, was purified with baptisms 
of tears and blood. 

A noble warrior, who, with his va- 
liant compeers, had refuged in the 
Asturias, after they had well main- 
tained their country’s cause in un- 
successful conflict with the invaders, 
passed from his father’s land with a 
brave and faithful train, to do battle 
for the cross beyond the boundaries of 
the Pyrenees, whither the hosts of the 
Mahometan invaders were hasting on. 
—It was Alonzo, the daring chief of 
Auria. His country had become a field 
of blood ; and from among the myriads 
weltering in the slaughter Alonzo had 
risen up. Thrice, since the terrible 
overthrow of his native city, he had 
been left as dead on fields of mur- 
derous conflict, and thrice he had been 
restored, and again, beneath the ban- 
ners of the cross, led on a fearless band 
ofGoths. But for lost Spain there was 
now no hope. No valour can achieve 
the work of years. The very popula- 
tion was extinguished. There seemed 
an unseen avenging hand stretched 
over that fair peninsula, executing 
wrath for crimes unconfessed or un- 
atoned. In the caves and the moun- 
tains alone there lingered a scattered 
seed, destined in future time to spring 
up and bear fruit an hundred fold: 
but now, all was desolate !— dark 
desert years were allotted. Even the 
tide of Saracen conquest was checked 
in its advance beyond the Pyrenees, 
as if only to roll back its billows to 
settle in Spain, as in their proper 
channel ! 

Wuew the chief of Aquitania, with 
the victorious leader of the Franks, 
gave battle to the infidels at Tours,* 
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Alonzo was there. Years had passed, 
long, long years, since the deadly 
deluge had set in upon his country, 
yet, untired by constant war with the 
enemies of his faith, and deeply im- 
bued by long habit with the relentless 
valour of an age untaught in arts of 
mercy, Alonzo hastened to the battle 
with fresh and enthusiastic zeal; and 
on that dreadful field three hundred 
thousand men were offered up—a huge 
sacrifice (for such it seemed) to atone 
for desolated Spain. Even Alonzo’s 
arm was weary of the slaughter—his 
hand had stiffened round his sword- 
hilt, glued there with Moorish gore. 
Again his brow was flushed with a 
conqueror’s pride. But ’twas enough. 

Thus hath man ever laboured to 
work the wo of his fellows. As if 
the natural ills of his estate on earth 
were not great enough, he must heap 
up new miseries for himself. Oh that 
the annals of the warrior’s systematic 
outrage, oppression, and slaughter, were 
faithfully written! Might it not hasten 
the time when the wronged world shall 
have respite from her sufferings—when 
men “ shall learn war no more ?” 

Alonzo, with a new and unwonted 
exultation uprising in his breast, was 
returning once again to his country’s 
mountain-caves, through many a Pyre- 
nean pass and defile, with but one 
faithful soldier (rather his comrade than 
his vassal now) at his side. Night had 
closed round them; yet they paused 
not to rest, though weary and faint. 
It was a calm and solitary night, such 
as had power to soothe the veteran’s 
breast. There was a holy quiet in the 
air, which the reverberating sound of his 
horse’s tread alone disturbed. There 
was a solemn majesty in the deep blue 
sky. The undying star-fires once more 
were lighted up in that everlasting 
temple. There were the eternal moun- 
tains lifting their dark-peaked summits 
to heaven. And through the clear un- 
obstructed atmosphere there came at 
intervals soft silvery sounds of far-off 
life, or music, as if the very spirit of 
repose had summoned from their airy 
dwelling-places a mystic melodious 
choir of nightly voices, to soothe with 
charmed sounds the slumbers of the 
resting world. 

For long time silence chained their 
tongues, while they rode slowly on, 
Alonzo and his attendant. Thoughts 
that warriors may not cherish were 
beginning to crowd thickly and fast 
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upon the veteran’s softening mind. 
Having advanced farther than his 
comrade, he was alone, and halted 
for his coming up. He was startled 
with the near-clattering sound of horse- 
men— perchance a troop of mountain 
banditti, pursuing or pursued. He 
paused. Again he listened: and it 
seemed to die away, gradually and 
more gradually, till it was heard no 
more, as the attendant rode up to 
Alonzo. 

“ Hurtzwann,” cried the chief, “heard 
you that noise of horsemen ?” 

“JT did,” replied the soldier; “a 
noise of robbers at their nightly work : 
but it was not near to us, as in truth it 
seemed ; for in these echoing valleys, 
and most of all at this still hour, 
sounds from far, fall on the ear dis- 
tinctly, as if the causes could not be 
very distant. But let us not go through 
this valley till the morning. Methinks 
I saw a light glimmering far down the 
steep ravine, as we entered on this pass ; 
and there, too, I stopped before a holy 
cross fixed firmly in the mountain side, 
which I have remembered well these 
many years, as I have passed these 
valleys.” He would have ceased; but 
encouraged by the chief’s attentive 
look, he continued: “ No man has 
ever known the hand that placed there 
that crucifix ; but Heaven hath guarded 
it well, or the infidels had rooted it out 
ere this. But let us follow up that 
light I saw. We shall be safe; for 
evil men would never choose their 
dwelling near the holy cross: and I 
have heard that in these parts a hermit 
has his cave, and it might serve us well 
for resting-place until the morrow.” 

Alonzo, over-wearied, was not ill 
pleased to resign himself to the guid- 
ance of his faithful Hurtzwann. But 
short time had elapsed ere they were 
descended to the spot where first the 
glimmering light had been seen. They 
stood still one moment, for the light 
was no longer there. A human voice 
was distinctly audible. ‘ Surely,” ex- 
claimed the chief, “ that sound cannot 
be far distant.” Again they listened, 
and again those tones were heard yet 
more plainly. Alonzo’s ear caught the 
familiar accents—’twas his own native 
tongue—’twas the voice of prayer and 
penitent confession. They hastened to 
pursue the sound ere it should cease; 
but it ceased almost instantly. 

“ Wiurtzwann,” said the chief, “ we 
will not pass from this place to-night, 
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but make strict search in every avenue 
of this dark valley ; for doubtless we 
have a countryman near us, and, if I 
err not, a holy recluse man, who hath 
offered many a prayer for Spain and 
her good cause; and we will not de- 
part till we have taught him that 
Ileaven hath not been deaf to all those 
prayers—till we have gladdened his 
heart with the tidings of the vengeance 
we have dealt out to the infidels.” 

Scarcely had Alonzo ceased, when 
he perceived a figure in the distance, 
which seemed (although the night was 
dark) slowly and alone advancing to- 
wards them. Instantly they rode for- 
ward. It was indeed an aged man, 
who was but little dismayed by the 
dark looks and loud voices of the 
horsemen who accosted him. His 
withered tottering limbs seemed with 
difficulty to sustain him; and at fre- 
quent intervals he stopped and leaned, 
restingly, upon his thick short staff, 
breathing fast, and trembling beneath 
the weight of years : 


“And round his neck there hung the 
cross — 
The cross he loved so well!” 


“ Strangers,” cried the reverend- 
looking man, “ I know ye not; but 
whatsoever your faith, or name, or na- 
tion, if ye will rest with me to-night, ye 
shall have welcome.” 

The warrior and his attendant fol- 
lowed the old hermit slowly to his 
home—a desolate, dreary cave, hard 
by. The old man paused and bade 
them enter, adding, with bitter em- 
phasis, “ At this hour I have a vow 
upon me that I must not violate. I 
shall ascend this hill-side alone—follow 
me not. I go to the Cross of the Valley, 
and ere long I shall return.” 

He turned to depart, and the way- 
worn travellers entered his lowly dwell- 
ing and awaited his return. Few objects 
were there, in that lonely retreat from 
the noisy world, to invite the stay of a 
passer-by. There were the gleaming 
embers of a dying fire, and a block of 
wood for a resting-place by day. Dry 
heaped-up leaves were on one side— 
the only couch for the holy man’s night- 
test, oft to be broken by saintly vigils— 
“Obedient slumbers, that must wake 


and weep.” 


And over the entrance of this drear 
abode there hung a small dark image 
of a dying Christ. There was a trick- 
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ling noise of water near, but they saw 
not whence the sound proceeded ; and, 
though parched with thirst, they sat 
down to wait the return of the hermit. 
Sleep weighed down their eyelids ; 
from which they were startled, ere an 
hour had gone, by the echo of the 
coming steps of the hoary world-exile. 
They stood up as he entered in silence 
and tottered to the solitary seat. The 
trappings of their horses were enough 
for the strangers to recline on. 

“‘ Good father,” began Alonzo, “ me- 
thinks we have tidings that will fall not 
unpleasingly on your ears:” and as the 
hermit’s eye was raised inquiringly, he 
quickly added, ‘the armies of the 
Cross have had fresh encounter with 
the infidels, and the plains of the north 
are covered with the dead foes of our 
faith!” 

The unaccustomed and long-forgot- 
ten sound of martial fierceness woke 
slumbering feelings in the old man’s 
breast, and the gleeful wild flashing 
look of Alonzo relighted the fire of the 
hermit’s eye. “ Ha!” he exclaimed, 
“then I should have been there—on 
such a field I ought to have died !” 

“No,” replied the chief: “ would to 
Heaven that all our foes had found their 
sepulchre there! but surely enough of 
the blood of Spain hath been shed al- 
ready. Why should yours, too, have 
flowed ?” 

The old man was silent, as if he 
heard not; nor did he give answer to 
the many questions that Alonzo asked, 
save by an inward sigh, or a cold, 
stony stare. At length, turning to the 
strangers, he bade them take repose, 
adding, “‘ Heed not me—at this hour 
I may not sleep.” 

“ Nor I,” echoed Alonzo, “ until I 
know somewhat of the mysterious fate 
that hath guided a worn warrior to this 
retreat. You! you! I mean, old man! 
for surely that eye of yours hath flashed 
in fierce fight ere now: ay, by the holy 
Cross, I swear that sinewy arm hath 
wielded well a Gothic sword !” 

‘Good friend,” exclaimed the aroused 
old man, “Thad thought to keep silence 
before you, and bear in secret to my 
grave the story of the fate that hath led 
me to this outcast spot.” He sat more 
erect as he spoke, as if summoning his 
whole remaining energies. He conti- 
nued, with firmer and clearer voice: 
“ You are not a careless youth, all in- 
experienced of this world’s vicissitudes, 
or I would not tell to you a tale such 
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as mine. It might make this earth 
appear less lovely in your view, and 
man’s estate below more sad — or even 
human nature itselfa darker thing than 
it were good for youth to deem it. 
These now feeble, decrepid limbs that 
you look upon, have borne me near 
a hundred years on my pilgrimage. 
Now, it must soon be over: I loathe 
it—I would not live always.” 

“ Old man,” cried Alonzo, with 
emotion, “ I would exchange my war- 
rior’s pride—I would lay down for 
ever (most gladly!) these habiliments 
that deck me forth as a destroyer— 
this sword, this helmet, and this mail 
(alas, my country !)— yes, I would for- 
sake for ever the riotous revelry of the 
soldier's carousal-hall, and all therewith 
that hath been joy to me, and I would 
even now assume that simple dress and 
simpler fare which have contented you, 
could I therewith assume those surer 
signs of inward peace, that holy calm, 
that serenity of soul (graven in clear 
characters on that aged brow), which 
you have known so long.” 

“ So long!” interrupted the hermit, 
with passionate expression, “ so long ! 
That word is ill suited to me; and 
holy peace and pure serenity of spirit 
are there only known ‘ where the weary 
are at rest’ for ever. It is in sucha 
solitude as this that true misery is felt ; 
for here, without intermission or inter- 
ruption from the noise of the world, 
corroding thought doth eat as a canker 
into the heart of man. Think not such 
peace is mine—such ‘ heavenly, pen- 
sive contemplation’ as visionary vestals 
dream of. Believe me, stranger, the 
deep retirement of the saintliest cell 
will not command that ‘ eternal sun- 
shine of the spotless mind’ which poets 
have loved to portray. The human 
heart will prey upon itself, even if it 
have no vulture thoughts to prey upon 
it. The vanity of all things will make 
the lonely spirit sicken in the contem- 
plation even of itself. And if it raise 
a wish to Heaven, how nearly will it 
subside into a murmur. Its very hum- 
blest prayers, spring they from piety or 
from despair?” 

Alonzo restrained not his astonish- 
ment at the hermit’s melancholy strain ; 
but the eloquent old man, as if deter- 
mined not to be interrupted, regarded 
it not,— seeming now resolved to un- 
burden his overflowing mind to his 
guests. Hesitating at times, and at 
times pausing to take breath, he con- 
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tinued his story, almost till the morn- 
ing sunbeams streamed down the 
mountains; and then, exhausted, he 
sunk to sleep. 

“ Friend,” he began; “ it will not 
much concern you to hear the tedious 
narrative of my early days; and, in- 
deed, my worn-out memory retains 
not on her tablets a legible record of 
them. Twelve summers had not passed 
over my head, when my father had 
destined that I should wear an eccle- 
siastic robe, and succeed to an heritage 
of mock sanctity which generations of 
hypocrites had bequeathed to my na- 
tive land. Mistake me not; I had no 
thoughts but of reverence for the name 
of Jesus! but rarely did the priests of 
Spain do honour to that holy name, 
save here and there a God-devoted man, 
who was the victim of his brethren’s 
scorn and hate, and yet with whom 
alone in all our land dwelt piety and 
truth. My young heart recoiled from 
the thought of linking myself for ever 
with the priests of my father’s choice 
(with whom alone I was acquainted) 
—the very best of them cold worldly 
hearted men! I resisted, but in vain ; 
and ere twenty years had passed from 
my first entering on this world of sor- 
row to escape my doom, I left the 
halls of my fathers. From my boy- 
hood, 1 had been well trained up with 
the noble youth of the kingdom ; for 
my father was of high-born race, and 
held many a dignity in our realm ; 
and, boastful of his old royal descent, 
he had named me at the baptismal 
font Gesalric, to perpetuate the name 
of our regal ancestor. Now, at this 
moment, scenes of my childhood are 
flitting before my vision, as if recalled 
by supernatural power! My mother’s 
face—it is more than fourscore years 
since I beheld it—I cannot well recall ; 
but her voice,— methinks I hear it 
now! Qh, they were sunny days! 
Now, in the retrospect, they seem to 
me, what all life then seemed in pro- 
spect, a drama of unmixed joy, acted 
on a theatre radiant with gorgeous 
light! Is all our life delusion? Is 
joy for ever distant? Surely we ima- 
gine it when far off, but at our ap- 
proach it recedes. 

“* Many years sped rapidly after I had 
escaped from my father’s home, and 
from Spain, and in many lands [ 
wandered. Some chance or destiny at 
length impelled me to cross the straits 
of the south, and pass into the land of 
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the Moors. Count Vamba had been 
placed by his king to guard all access 
to our southern frontier; and in the 
Gothic fortresses on the African shore 
(opposite that ominous steep now 
called ‘ the Rock of Tarif’*) he kept 
a kingly court. There were many 
chiefs — nobles and warriors — in that 
court, and among them was a stern, 
tall, strong old warrior (who retained a 
stately soldier’s bearing), who was ac- 
companied ever by a lean and meagre- 
looking priest. From the first mo- 
ment I made overture to the count to 
join his troop, and was accepted, I was 
brought into daily converse with those 
men, The first, though at times he 
excited in me a kind of awe somewhat 
akin to reverence, was chiertly the object 
of my fear and suspicion ; the latter, of 
my most recoiling abhorrence. No one 
had known from whence they came, 
but that they were Goths. We deemed 
that they were exiled from their home 
for some foul offence, and sojourned 
with us in secret for a while. They 
were ever holding dark consultations 
together ; they would absent themselves 
from our station for a time, and then, 
no one knew whither they had gone, 
or what was their errand, or when they 
would return. At sunset, I was ac- 
customed to ride forth from our fortress 
in the cool evening air, and once [ 
wandered listlessly farther than I was 
wont. At a distance I saw two fleet 
horsemen scouring across the plain ; 
presently they drew nearer, and I found 
they were Arabs, and from their few 
hurried words soon learned they were 
in pursuit of two bandit-ruffians, who 
had carried off the only daughter of 
the noble chief of their tribe. I had 
known kindness oftentimes from the 
wild generous Arabs, when I had 
wandered in their own wild deserts 
in former years ; and therefore with 
readiness I instantly joined the horse- 
men, to assist them in their pursuit. 
Not long were we in suspense; let me 
not delay to speak it; we overtook the 
robbers ; they were — THAT STERN OLD 
WARRIOR AND His PRIEST! As I 
seized the mane of his foaming horse, 
the old man’s ungovernable passion, 
that glared forth from his fiendish 
eyes, would have smote me to the 
earth ; but the horsemen who were with 
me averted the stroke of his heavy 
sword ; and when he saw that he must 
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lose his prize, the virgin daughter of 
the Arab, he drew forth his dagger, to 
plunge it in her breast! Then, Oh, 
Heaven !—while in the act to strike— 
I severed his right arm with one blow 
of my sword! My heart smote me, I 
knew not why, when I had done the 
deed, though my conscience approved 
it. The mean-souled priest had in- 
stantly fled. My comrades took up 
the fallen Arab virgin, who had strug- 
gled from the one-armed grasp of her 
ravisher, whose single hand now seized 
me by the throat with a demoniac 
strength! With difficulty I extricated 
myself; for I had a repugnance to use 
my sword again (or my enemy’s fallen 
dagger) —a repugnance I could not 
overcome: I had cut down many an 
enemy without remorse in merciless 
combat, but I could not take that old 
man’s life. I essayed to address him, 
but he sprung towards me like a 
wounded tiger—savage and untam- 
able! My Arab companions seemed 
astonished at my forbearance; indeed, 
I understood it not myself; but they 
followed my example, and forbore. 

*¢ Christian !’ they shouted, ‘ we 
may not tarry; follow us.’ And, 
freeing myself from my antagonist, I 
obeyed,— giving rein to my gallant 
steed, and leaving the maimed and 
astonished man alone on the wide 
plain. 

“ O the joy of the restoration of the 
beauteous Selima to her Arab sire! 
I shall never forget that day; it is 
still one of the happiest, brightest re- 
collections of my long, long life! I 
was hailed as a friend, a benefactor, a 
saviour! and many an after-day of 
joy and festival I tarried with that 
simple, generous tribe. That passed. 
Yet, as [ rode from the tent of the 
Arab, a fresh-woven garland from the 
hand of Selima was the well-valued 
prize that I gained. But I will not 
linger thus on such scenes as these. 
Time tarried not; when I regained 
once more my allotted station in our 
Gothic fortress, the fame of my ex- 
ploit had gone before me; and Count 
Vamba, I imagined, frowned proudly 
upon me. The old warrior ard his 
= had been there before me, and 
vad again departed. They returned 
not, as formerly, at stated times; and 
methought there was occasionally an 
air of mysterious veiled satisfaction on 


* Gibel al Tarif, now corrupted into Gibraltar, 
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the face of the Count; for, doubtless, 
they had never been favourite guests 
with him. 

- From henceforth had the intercourse 
of our people with the tribes of the de- 
sert grown more frequent and familiar, 
and in our neighbourhood those tribes 
were multiplied manifold. With the 
tribe of Selima I sojourned so often, 
and so long, that I at length became 
far more an Arab than a Goth. 

“Returning to our fortress at the 
close of evening, after a day of un- 
mingled happiness in the home of the 
Arab, I was suddenly surrounded by 
three turbaned horsemen, and fled for 
my life. My fleet horse aione preserved 
me, for one only of the disguised mur- 
derers was able to follow my flight 
closely. I turned at length to meet 
his attack, finding I could not avoid 
him; it was my old inveterate foe, 
whose right arm I had severed ! Though 
his left hand now wielded his sword, it 
was with an iron energy. ‘ Die! 
die!’ he shouted, gnashing with his 
teeth, and plunging against me. His 
companions were now in sight, follow- 
ing rapidly. Heaven knoweth the 
pang it cost me! I sheathed my dag- 
ger in his heart! As he fell, the two 
remaining ruffians rode up—the priest, 
and a hired assassin! They turned to 
fly, seeing the old man had fallen, 
but first halting a moment, and gloating 
on me with his horrid eyes, the lean 
and haggard monster shrieked aloud— 
“ GESALRIC, YOU HAVE SLAIN YOUR 
Fatruer!’ and fled. 

* T was as one thunderstruck ! stiff, 
motionless, almost, as my dead father 
by myside! Ay,it was ne! [ doubted 
it not one moment. But that accursed 
priest — how knew he me? Did he 
not call me by my name, when I had 
deemed that it was known to none in 
the wide world ?” 

The hermit paused an instant, as if 
he would have made an end of his 
narration for a while; but Alonzo’s eye 
was riveted on him, and he resumed. 

“In after-years, I stood beside the 
death-couch of that priest. His very 
soul seemed dyed through and through 
with guilt; his very essence saturated 
with the consciousness of enormities 
which the blood of savages might have 
curdled at! Yet died he a raving in- 
fidel, exulting in the evil he had 
wrought on earth; recounting each 
superhuman crime with a foul-souled 
fiendly relish that tortured the listening 
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ears even of his associates in malig- 
nity. From his own lips I learned 
what now in other words I speak. 

‘* My saint-like mother was the first 
victim of his hate. She was pure and 
good ; therefore he hated her. I was 
the object of her warmest love, there- 
fore he hated me. Lust and avarice 
engrossed him. My mother was a 
living rebuke to all impurity, and he 
was my father’s chosen friend. By um 
was my mother poisoned, when the 
bloom of her youth had scarce passed ! 
Yes, with his own hands he mixed the 
deadly potion—those very hands which 
in my babyhood had baptised me in 
the holy font! By urm I was driven 
forth from my wretched home; by nim 
my father had been instigated to an un- 
successful treason against his king; by 
HIM were my father’s coffers plundered, 
when he was banished ; and with nim 
did my father join his fate for life! 
The remorseless monster tracked my 
steps too; wherever I went his keen 
eye followed me ; and the highest pin- 
nacle of his earthly hopes had been 
attained, if he had seen me murdered 
by my own father’s hand! From the 
hour I left my home my father had 
never known me; nor knew he, till the 
moment of his death, whether his son 
yet lived: but that old priest had led 
him to the shores of Afric, resolving 
that he should murder me / Time had 
much changed me, and he knew not 
my face or form. That priest soon 
taught him to hate me with a perfect 
hatred, which was but too deeply sealed 
by the rescue of Selima; and when the 
monster saw my hand had slain my 
father, it was a joy almost as great to 
him as if I myself had fallen; and he 
hurled at me his parting shout, as an 
arrow to rankle in my breast for ever, 
‘GESALRIC, YOU HAVE SLAIN YOUR 
Fatuer!’ 

+ * + * 

“ Friend,” continued the old hermit, 
with a heavy sigh,” let me not grow 
tedious or wearisome to you. Pause 
with me but a little longer on these my 
earlier days. I never knew — no 
never—one hour’s enjoyment, but I 
suspected, and found, it was but the 
prelude to some bitterer pang. The 
happiness I had known in the Arab’s 
tent was destined to cease. I had 
loved the young Selima with a full 
overflowing heart-love ! It would ill 
beseem me, a feeble old man verging 
on my grave, to recall such thoughts as 
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men too often cherish beneath the out- 
raged sanctity of the name oflove; but 
that spotless Arab virgin will be ever 
present in my mind (while that mind is 
conscious of existence), the sole ideal 
of stainless purity that my thoughts can 
attain unto. Surely there never lighted 
on this sphere a form so spiritual —a 
spirit so unearthly! Her dark eye 
sparkled with an angelic innocence ; 
she was like the morning star — har- 
binger of radiant peace and hopes of 
glory! Had I then sacrificed my 
Christian faith, she had been mine for 
ever; but I did it not. Her incensed 
haughty sire forbade me to return 
again, or be ever found among his tribe. 
I need not say how well I heeded his 
mandate ; that very night I was again 
alone with Selima, ‘that child of love 
and light!’ I was seized by the vigi- 
lant attendants of the chief, and in his 
presence, in that same hour, con- 
demned to die. That condemnation, 
to the utmost, had been executed on 
me (’spite of the ties of hospitality 
which once had bound us), since I 
was now deemed a traitor ; but my 
young virgin bride (for we in heart 
were wedded, and had sworn eternal 
love) defied her unbending father to 
the deed of blood, and made him know 
her passionate resolve, to outlive me 
not an hour. I have never seen her 
form, since that dark day of separation ; 
but she delivered me! 

“‘ I was first sent, an abject slave, to 
a distant Moorish camp, though there 
[ staid not long; yet for long years I 
saw no friendly face,—I heard not 
once the language of my country. Hard 
was the servitude that I was made to 
feel, and I had passed the vigour of 
my years. At length a noble Arab 
chief became my master—by what 
transition I never knew. His name 
was Abdelazim. He made the yoke 
of slavery lighter far than I had ever 
known it. The armies of the Maho- 
metans were now advanced to the 
heart of Africa, and visions of universal 
conquest gleamed before their leaders, 
Abdelazim, with his warriors, were 
foremost in the armies of the prophet. 
He addressed me at this time in gene- 
rous accents when standing in his pre- 
sence: he said, that he was about to 
make farther incursions, to spread 
the faith of Allah; but no Christian 
captive would be suffered to advance 
with him. If I retained my faith I 


must be left to other masters ; if I would 
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follow the standard of Islam, and re- 
nounce the Cross, I should be raised to 
honour in his tribe, and be his chief 
attendant. Stranger, marvel not; I 
yielded! I, who in my youth had re- 
sisted the strength of love, in my grey 
hairs, worn down by slavery (O how 
immeasurably had I sunk !) — the fear 
of harder servitude was inducement 
strong enough to vanquish me! Yes, 
I yielded! .... I will not palliate the 
rank offence of black apostacy. From 
that hour have I loathed my own base 
soul. But I had deeper yet to sink in 
infamy. I lived—yes, [--to be deemed 


a zealot for Mahomet! 
* ~ * * 


* * * 

“ Old Vamba was dead. The keep- 
ing of the Gothic fortresses on the 
African shore was at this time com- 
mitted to Count Julian. Methinks I 
need not recount to you his story and 
his fate; all Europe hath rung with 
the fame of it! King Roderic did 
him deadly wrong, and Julian took 
desperate revenge. He called ‘on the 
invading Musselmans; he gave them 
help (he and the nobles that were with 
him); and our king and our kingdom 
are blotted out from among the nations. 

‘I well remember the early gathering 
of the clouds that burst at length in 
that terrific tempest. There were nightly 
meetings of the Arab chiefs, at which 
many Gothic nobles attended, with 
Count Julian. One by one they re- 
nounced their faith in Christ, and 
swore to exterminate from the earth 
the creed of Nazareth. Many were 
my misgivings of heart, when first this 
treachery began to work: it spread 
with quick contagion throughout the 
camp of the Christians. The priests 
and people vied with each other in 
emulative eagerness to abandon the 
faith of their fathers. There were mid- 
night conclaves of the chiefs, and 
gloomy, moody meetings together of 
the people, as if some deed of dark- 
ness were preparing. I watched it in 
its progress from first to last—from the 
hour of the stirring anger of the un- 
forgiving Julian, to the day of wo 
which saw all Spain laid waste. The 
seeds of apostacy had long been sown, 
for the Mahometans had mingled much, 
of later years, with the Goths of the 
frontier ; and the Christian priests were 
monsters in iniquity. For a long time 
those Goths had retained but a nominal 
allegiance to their faith: it was openly 
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debased and abused before their eyes ; 
and at length they boldly revolted from 
a creed of humility and self-denial 
which was belied by its very oracles, 
and embraced a standard more accord- 
ant with their fiery natures, which pro- 
mised glory and victory in this world, 
and a ‘world to come,’ such as mere 
sensual souls could revel in the pro- 
spect of. 

“T saw Count Julian on the morning 
of the day on which he had pledged 
himself to the Mahometans. As he 
walked statelily amidst his warriors, 
the malice of a thousand fiends was 
concentrated in his fiery eye. Not till 
then had he seemed himself to know 
the depth of his resolve. Now the die 
was cast forever. Fora long time he 
had concealed it in his own bosom ; 
gradually (by degrees so slow that the 
Mahometans began to doubt him) the 
treason was whispered among the Goths, 
and most gradually, even then, was the 
full scheme revealed ; till at length it 
burst forth, and the smouldering sparks 
became one sudden flame. Not one 
hand was uplifted to defend the faith 
of Christ! 

** As when a lurking and insidious 
plague hath fixed upon some death- 
doomed wretch in an over-peopled 
city, it may be hidden for a time—to 
none but himself may his foul malady 
be known ; but ere long, upon another, 
and another wretch, will the plague- 
spot be found, and anon the tainted 
air, the corrupted breath of life, will 
breed the invisible destruction; and 
the early murmur of half-formed fear 
will rise to the unsuppressed howl of 
irremediable despair, while the resist 
less foe bursts mercilessly upon the 
mass of fated men. So secret, so ma- 
lignant, and so sure, was the progress 
of Count Julian’s treason. 

“ To you, stranger, methinks I need 
not recount the dark events that fol- 
lowed those days of infamy. The ar- 
mies of the Prophet swept on from 
conquest to conquest. Our Spain hath 
fallen — (shall she rise no more?) —— 
and JI was with her enemies! Then 
was I at the lowest abyss of degrada- 
tion: lower I could not sink. I had 
followed with my Arab lord, Abdelazim, 
over many a sanguinary field. The 
bones of my countrymen, bleached by 
the sun-rays, whitened the plains we 
had passed; and before us fled the 
frantic hosts of my people, scattered 
over hill and valley, ‘as sheep having 
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no shepherd.’ The noble kindness of 
Abdelazim had attached me to him, 
and (whether from my age, my mis- 
fortunes, or my faithfulness to him, I 
know not) I was his favourite attend- 
ant. Yet, oh! how gladly (how gladly, 
high Heaven is my witness) would I 
have escaped from the festivity of the 
conquering Arab’s tent! but I knew 
not what course to pursue, wealthless, 
friendless as I was — an old worn-out 
man. Of the cities overthrown, of the 
millions massacred, why need I speak? 
The once countless population of our 
land, where are they now? Blood! 
blood! a nation’s blood, calls out to 
Heaven! and with a voice of pene- 
trating eloquence cries now for vEN- 
GEANCE. Beneath each turf, beneath 
each sod, through this wide territory, 
our brethren lie sepulchred ; and surely 
as Eternal Justice rules the nations, so 
surely the God of our fathers shall 
avenge the blood of Spain !” 

Here he seemed to think that he 
had finished, and, much wearied, was 
about to recline himself awhile; but 
suddenly recollecting himself, he once 
more summoned his failing strength, 
saying : 

*“ But still, stranger, to you the 
mystery is unsolved ; how came I here 
in this lone hermitage? I had not 
thought to hold you thus long my 
listener, but few words more shall 
suffice me now. 

“ When the infidel standards had 
been borne forward after the hard- 
gained victory of Xeres, no barrier 
seemed to resist the onward march of 
the invaders. City after city fell; pro- 
vince after province was ravaged ; and 
in the festal camp of the conquerors 
there seemed to be exhibited the very 
Saturnalia of hell. At length they re- 
ceived a check. We arrived (for I 
was with them still) before a well- 
walled city, whose name, our captives 
said, was Auria.”’ 

“ What!” burst forth Alonzo, dart- 
ing wildly forwards towards the startled 
hermit, * said you Auria? Auria! 
were you there ?”” 

“‘ Peace! peace!” returned the old 
man. “ What means this passionate 
emotion? I was at Auria.” Then, 
extending his hand significantly to- 
wards Alonzo, he continued, in a fee- 
bler tone, “* Hear me but a little longer, 
stranger! then, if you will, speak on. 
Auria fell! a city of heroes or of mar- 
tyrs. Never had the infidels received 
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such stern resistance as they met with 
before that glorious city; even the en- 
thusiastic fire which their fierce faith 
had kindled in their bosoms seemed 
half-extinguished. ‘ Have we to war 
with men,’ they cried, ‘or with de- 
mons?’ Yet Auria fell! Its palaces 
and towers, its homes, its sepulchres, 
its men, women, children —all, all 
exterminated utterly! It was a sa- 
vage triumph! Scarcely, methinks, 
one solitary Goth escaped. 

“ ] saw three captive women only 
in all the camp. They might have 
lived, for they were passing beautiful ; 
but they rejected the false creed of 
Mohammed, and they were doomed. 

“ T was the guardian of the captives, 
and sole interpreter with them and 
with their Arab masters. I beheld 
the unmanly murder, in cold blood, of 
two of those virgin queens. Even 
now I have before my mind’s eye the 
dazzling lustre of their beauty, height- 
ened by a seraphic holiness, when, de- 
dicate to death, they stood in the fear- 
less might of innocence before their 
executioner ; and he—that demon 
Moor! his scowling, inward-shrinking 
eye —his bare, shrivelled shape — his 
lank, greenish, bony hand. He grasped 
their unstained loveliness like one well- 
trained in hideous deeds. I saw them 
unwavering die. Oh, would that I 
had died !” 

His voice grew still weaker, and 
more quivering, as he pursued. “ The 
third of my captives had asked for 
respite, to revolve within herself the 
choice of life or death. Far, far did 
she transcend even her fellow-captives 
in the majestic power of her over- 
whelming beauty. The barbarians who 
gazed upon her, quailed beneath the 
penetrating purity of her radiant eye; 
they seemed abashed, as if they stood 
before a descended goddess. 

“ Abdelazim beheld her. Soon he 
commissioned me to be the messenger 
of his love to my captive, if she would 
now abjure the Cross. She feigned 
submission to the Arab’s love; yet at 
that time, with well-wrought artifice, 
she sealed me as her slave to work her 
will. She upbraided me, when in her 
presence alone, with keen reproaches 
of apostasy that smote me to the heart. 
She said she scorned the proffered love 
of Abdelazim. Instantly—-all unawares 
—she leaped towards me, and plucked 
my dagger from my side, shrieking 
aloud that I had striven to seize her as 
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my prey. I was astonished beyond 
power of utterance. She paused not; 
she bound me by promises of wealth, 
and again she threatened vengeance 
with her wild voice. I stood, smit 
with sudden stupefaction; I had tar- 
ried with her beyond the allotted time. 
It was death: I was in her power. 
She kept my dagger; it should bear 
witness against me, she said, if I be- 
trayed her. Hastily I vowed obedience, 
and departed. She was that night led 
to the bridal tent of Abdelazim. 

“ As he entered where she awaited 
him, I was at his side as his inter- 
preter. She cried out, in our Gothic 
tongue (which they understood not), 
* Depart! and bring hither instantly 
your fleetest steed!’ I obeyed, leav- 
ing Abdelazim with her alone. As I 
returned, I met her. In her hand she 
clenched tightly the dagger stained with 
gore: she had stabbed the Arab! 


* * cd * 

‘ She seized the steed I had brought 
by its rough mane, and seating herself 
firmly, with the clenched dagger pointed 
towards me, she directed me to a part 
of the ruined city where riches were 
concealed. She fled, frantic, wild, un- 
governable. I have not seen her or 
heard of her since that awful night. 
Instantly my resolve was taken: to 
linger a moment was destruction. In 
the tent of the Arab I should be deemed, 
as doubtless I still am, the murderer 
of my lord, the ravisher of my captive. 
I hasted. The wealth I found in 
Auria I escaped with to this mountain- 
hermitage, here to atone for my apos- 
tasy and my crimes. And now 4 

* Why—why ?” interrupted Alonzo, 
with almost inarticulate wonder, “ why 
was that deed of vengeance wrought 
by your beauteous captive? Methinks 
my heart recoils that a woman’s hand 
should be thus familiar with blood, 
even though that blood were infidel’s.” 

“ Revenge all-daring, love un- 
quenchable!” returned the hermit. 
“ Abdelazim had cut down, on the 
plains of Auria, one of the noblest of 
the chiefs of Spain—the famed Alonzo ; 
and she Pr 

“Her name! her name!” shouted 
the maddened warrior, with half-suffo- 
cated voice, and convulsively clutching 
the arm of the affrighted hermit; 
“know ye her name? Speak! speak!” 








His eye was lifted towards the war 
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rior’s with a half-prophetic, half-recog- 
nising gaze. New thoughts seemed to 
flash on his mind: his whole frame 
shivered. Convulsed by strong and 
warring emotions, he struggled to 
speak. The shattered old man’s voice 
gave an inward choking sound; his 
lips moved noiselessly—again—again ! 
It was past—he was dead! 
x * Eo * 

The morning light streamed through 
the cave; the tremendous silence of 
death was all around, and Alonzo and 
his companion were composing the 
old man’s shrunk limbs for their nar- 
row solitary tomb. They took not 
from his neck the cross that he had 
worn in all the years of his penitence, 
but by its side there lay, within his 
garment-folds, a massy jewel they had 
never seen before. Thereon one single 
word was graven, and Alonzo’s eye 
beheld it—Ernipa ! 

The faithful Hurtzwann was at his 
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side, or he had fallen to the earth. 
On the seat where the once apostate 
hermit had lately rested, now sat that 
Christian chief of unblemished faith- 
fulness to his country and his faith, 
now bearing within his breast a weight 
of wo unspeakable, “ too deep for 
tears,” destined to be sole tenant of 
his lone spirit for ever. And there 
before him lay the dead apostate, his 
body marked with many a sign of 
penance most severe! ...... 
Hurtzwann alone prepared his last 
resting-place, ere he and the chief de- 
parted from the dreary hermitage for 
ever. There, at the gaping portal of 
that vaulted cavern, hard by the soli- 
tary, leafless, branchless trunk of a 
blasted tree, lies the unblessed grave, 
whereon no tear of piety, or love, or 
reverence, hath ever fallen: “ the lone 
couch of the long-enduring sleep” of 
Gesalric the apostate Goth. 
A BERKELEIAN. 


LOVE'S LEGACY. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


CANTO SECOND. 


Now gentlest, purest of thy race, 
One other diary deign to trace, 
And countenance the fond bequest 
Of thy enamoured journalist. 
Eventful is the love-sick lay, 
And fraught with anguish and dismay ; 
As every tale of love must be, 
If told with due simplicity. 
But this is only to supply 
Memorial of the times gone by ; 
For here romance I cannot store, 
As all was known to thee before. 

I went for four long years and more 
To the abodes of ancient lore, 
In apathy and blight to drone, 
Poring o’er words, words, words alone ; 
Which I was never more to say 
Or hear until my dying day. 

There, though induced by nobles gay 
To wander in a devious way, 
And in some levities to vie 
That scarce can bear Reflection’s eye ; 
Still to the maid I left behind 
I clung with pure unbiassed mind, 
And from each rouse and revel came 
With new additions to my flame ; 
While all my visions of delight, 
And all my dreams of day and night, 
Of babbling brooks and valleys green, 
Were only with my rural queen. 
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She too had left her native grove, 
In circles of respect to move ; 
And then such tales came to mine ear 
Of gifted lovers far and near— 
Of lords and knights of high degree, 
And keen contested rivalry. 
But no resource before me lay ; 
I sat and pined from day to day : 
And longed to shed, ’gainst right and law, 
The blood of those I never saw. 
But let us pine or bathe in bliss, 
Rejoice or writhe in wretchedness, 
Time never lowers a flagging wing 
From everlasting journeying. 
There’s one old adage often said — 
And one more apt was never made, 
More suiting golden locks and gray — 
That “ Human life is but a day ;” 
A day of evil and of sorrow 
To those who hope not in the morrow. 
And whatsoe’er the evening be, 
The morn is verified in me. 
I well could such a system frame 
Of this old beauteous apothegm, 
A diluent so sweet distil, 
As would embalm my moral quill ; 
But dread the exercise too soon, 
For terrors of the afternoon. 
Its morn, a very trivial braid 
Of thorns and roses interlaid— 
Of sun and shade a rapid chase, 
That daily o’er our mountains race; 
Its noon, a fume of fierce turmoiling 
Of towering hopes and passions boiling ; 
But so o’erglossed with gilding bright, 
As still to leave a line of light. 
But trust me, dearest, and take note— 
For this survey is worth a thought — 
That all life’s roses and its thorns, 
Its gleams of light and shadowy bourns, 
Have had their wild impetuous source 
In youthful love’s impassioned force. 
Time with his wonted speed flew on, 
Till from the halls of hum and drone 
I was released, again to fly 
Back to my rural deity ; 
For all the time I’d absent been 
I never once her face had seen. 
With lightsome step away I strode 
To the dear place of her abode, 
Repeating boldly all the way 
The brilliant things that I would say, 
And meant profoundly to proceed 
Tn Jauding learning’s fountain-head ; 
And then to raise enraptured eye 
With scholar might and majesty, 
And own in life’s sequestered glade 
What more improvement Beauty made. 
Yes, I had planned no action less 
Than conquest by superb address ; 
I was to talk with tranquil ease, 
And air that might an empress please ; 
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And after sentence terse and brief, 
Pull out perfumed handkerchief, 
And seem unconscious as the wind 
Of all my mighty powers of mind ; 
While admiration was to sway 
The hearts of all that heard the say. 
I came—I entered — made my bow; 
Saluting all with “ How d’ye do? 
I hope you’re well. How have you been ?” 
Was all the greeting passed between. 
Mine eye was seeking One alone: 
She was not there— my speech was gone! 
And all my smartness passed to gloom, 
Though beauty blazed around the room. 
The lightsome form I could not spy, 
The pale-rose cheek and falcon eye— 
And what cared I for all beside ? 
My college petulance and pride 
Were sent to rest; and for relief, 
The odoriferous handkerchief 
Came forth with unavailing swing — 
The only air, the only thing 
That I could muster or evince 
Of all my studied excellence. 
Oh, wo is me! I was so sped, 
So sore-benumbed, so ill-bested — 
That I began in courteous chime 
Saluting dames a second time ; 
Not knowing I had strained my lore 
In learned compliments before : 
The simper and the smile from thence 
Were very much at my expense. 
Alas! when manhood backward looks 
To days of youth, how ill he brooks 
The recollection of those scenes 
Where reckless folly intervenes. 
At length one came, as if to chide, 
And set herself down by my side. 
“* Why are you absent and so glum, 
So daunted, doitrified, and dumb? 
Are these the airs of learning sage, 
Of men the wonders of the age? 
Or, must I dread you have in sooth 
Forgot the comrades of your youth ?” 
“* Indeed I have not; trust me, ma’am, 
I’m glad to see you—faith I am. 
I hope I meet you well and gay, 
And blithe as when I went away ?”’ 
“Yes, soso. But I grieve to see 
This want of gallantry in thee,— 
This affectation and grimace 
To those who looked for other grace,-- 
Some trace of recollection bland, 
And kindlier greeting at thy hand. 
I hope ’tis affectation’s game, 
Else something I dare hardly name.” 
I was dumbfoundered — quite inane, 
From shoe-latch to the addled brain ; 
I ne’er in all my life had seen 
A maid of such enchanting mien, 
Or form of such a comely grace ; 
But not one lineament of face, 
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Or voice, or air, or brow erect, 
Could all my efforts recollect ; 

No, not one feature, were I sworn, 
Had I beheld since I was born. 

I stared and stammered, blushing blue — 
Pulled out my handkerchief anew — 
Spoke Latin in my own behalf,— 
Then made a vain attempt to laugh. 
The lovely group, put to the blush, 
Held up their fans, and all was hush ; 
While she, not knowing what to say, 
Arose, and lightly tripped away : 
Straight to her gilded harp she paced, 
And rang the chords in ruth and haste, 
Then raised the melting song on high 
Which I had loved in times gone by. 

My heart was pierced, and owned the lay 
Which only one on earth could play, 
So as to steal my soul from me 
By music’s thrilling melody. 

In that sweet strain and song inspired, 

So often heard, so oft admired, 

I recognised my bosom’s queen, 

Which my two eyes could ne’er have seen ; 
My girl was vanished, lost to me,— 

But here a perfect prodigy 

Of every beauty, every grace, 

Addressed me in the elfin’s place. 

Never was mortal so transfixed, 

With wounds of pain and pleasure mixed ; 
A quaking in my veins began, 

A chill through all my vitals ran,— 

My head began to swim amain, 

My blood seemed rushing to my brain ; 
Till, tumbling o’er with eldrich moan, 

I died with a scholastic groan. 

Great was the stir, as anes said ; 
For me, I sojourned with the dead, 
And carefully was borne away 
By comrades trembling with dismay ; 
While surgeons, parents, sisters—all 
Hasted to the funereal hall. 

“¢ Poor youth! so lately brisk and boon,—- 
So fair a flower cut off so soon !” 

The surgeon was a man of note, 
And said there was no antidote 
(Indeed, for death had he devised 
One, he might have been canonised), 
But recommended ataraxy, 

And cupped me for an apoplexy,-- 
Draining my veins to the last rill 

Of purple tide they would distil. 

His sapient head could not approve 
The thought that I had died of love ; 
Yet so I had—T died outright, 

And slept in death a summer night; 
The first, perhaps, from death’s domain 
Who e’er returned to love again. 

Night with its visions passed away, 
And life returned at break of day ; 

But reason tottered on her throne, 
Till many days had come and gone ; 
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So deeply love had fixed his dart, 
And the keen surgeon played his part. 
But still I saw with fancy’s eye 
A beauteous phantom hovering nigh, 
That trod the chamber to and fro 
With step as light as snow on snow ; 
And oft I saw her face so near, 
As down she stooped with listening ear, 
For fear the youth so erudite 
Had slept the sleep of death outright, 
So near to mine, that late and rath 
I felt her mild and balmy breath. 
One time I weened—it might be so— 
I cannot vouch to yes or no— 
I felt, by chance or by design, 
Her glowing cheek depend on mine ; 
But, true or false as it might be, 
The trial proved the same to me. 
Again a tremour seized my frame, 
And all my veins were wrapped in flame ; 
The lights went dancing to and fro, 
And sore I dreaded I would go ; 
I cried aloud with stifled breath, 
And by the bed-clothes held like death. 
Again we sat in bower of bliss, 
In perfect love and happiness ; 
My trembling arm by hers embraced, 
Or twined around her slender waist ; 
Her cheek, as on a former day, 
Still touching mine, as if in play ; 
And her sweet breath, with sob and vow, 
Playing around my burning brow ; 
While her light locks would heave as boon 
As amber clouds around the moon ; 
Then would I wake in feverish pain, 
And try to sleep and dream again. 
My love-memorial thus far said, 
Thy constancy of soul to aid, 
And teach thy youthful mind to bear 
Stern disappointment’s frown severe, 
On this my second strain so bland 
I set the seal with trembling hand ; 
And, moved by sob and falling tear, 
Inscribe a name to me so dear. 
Is it not strange that true love can 
Make such a ninny of a man? 
Farewell, beloved, 1’Il write once more 
Before I leave the British shore. 
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METROPOLIS WATER SUPPLY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ OLD BAILEY EXPERIENCE.” 


Tue peculiar disposition of the English 
people, and the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of their government, are both 
alike remarkable and sui generis. The 
many-headed public are oftentimes 
headstrong, but always fitful; they 
are called into action by impulses, 
yet it is unjust to charge them with 
changeableness of character in their 
political opinions; the body of the 
people are obtuse, but they are fraught 
with energy when they think they 
understand a question. Propound one 
of state policy to them: they are 
either totally apathetic or raving mad 
upon the subject. If they take the 
latter course, treat them as lunatic. 
Let them say, hear, and read all that 
can be said upon its merits; they then, 
however firmly their opinion may be 
rooted in favour of the measure, fall 
asleep over it, leaving posterity to take 
it up, and to persuade or enforce the 
government by remonstrance to adopt 
their views. It will, however, some- 
times occupy half a century to make 
them comprehend the most palpable 
and simple truth affecting the vital 
interests of the whole community. 

On the other hand, it is a truism, 
that the British government leave all 
great national questions to be mooted 
and discussed for years outside the 
doors of the Parliament House, before 
they are heard of within it. 

The press is the organ of commu- 
nication between the rulers and the 
ruled; she collects and gives utterance 
to the wishes of the people, who al- 
ways know their own wants. It is 
probably for this reason that the legis- 
lature of England never thinks of trou- 
bling itself about the internal affairs of 
the nation, until the wants or sufferings 
of the people are laid before the mem- 
bers of which it is composed every 
morning with their breakfasts. There 
are no people in the world who better 
understand the political necessity of 
subordination than the people of Eng- 
land. For these reasons it becomes 
necessary that all questions connected 
with the interest of the community 
should be frequently agitated. 

Among the Greeks and Romans, it 
was considered a policy to make it the 
especial duty of their rulers to take 


upon themselves the responsibility of 
proposing and superintending the exe- 
cution of every great work of national 
importance, particularly questions which 
immediately affected the health, taste, 
morals, and habits of the great body 
over whom they ruled. Hence the 
erection of numerous splendid build- 
ings for the congregation and general 
meeting of the people, whether for 
purposes of business or pleasure— 
their stupendous aqueducts, and their 
gymnastic games for the promotion of 
health. The charges for their public 
works of utility were defrayed by the 
public from the national fund. The 
poor and the rich drew their supply of 
water from the same source, without 
any charge to individuals; and in their 
time no expense or labour was spared 
to obtain the best possible supply, both 
in quantity and quality. Confining 
ourselves to large towns, it may be 
said, that in England, light, air, and 
water are luxuries to the poor, as these 
essentials to health and life cannot be 
obtained without money. 

The first question for the considera- 
tion of any government, in a country 
where there are large towns densely 
populated, next to preserving the cities 
from foreign enemies and internal civil 
commotion, should be to provide the 
inhabitants with a supply of pure and 
wholesome water. But with us, this 
and similar duties of national import- 
ance are left to be performed by indi- 
viduals or chartered companies, which 
but too frequently are converted into 
monopolies, and made to operate 
against the welfare of the community. 
It may be advanced, that in all human 
efforts to effect a good, some evils 
will ever insinuate themselves. True. 
When, however, they affect a whole 
nation, they are much more easily 
remedied, when the measures which 
have given rise to them are under the 
immediate control of government, than 
when premiums are given to four or 
five thousand influential men and their 
dependents, to perpetuate a system of 
error, and disguise or distort the truth. 

Up to the year 1828, when a com- 
mittee was appointed by the House of 
Commons to examine witnesses, and 
to inquire into the quality of the water 
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supplied to the inhabitants of this 
metropolis, our legislators in no way 
interfered regarding this important 
question, except occasionally listen- 
ing to a speech from one of their own 
body, who was probably deeply in- 
terested in procuring a privilege for a 
company — whose only object was pri- 
vate gain, not public benefit. 

The committee was formed, I believe, 
at the instance of Sir Francis Burdett, 
if not upon his motion: he, however, 
sat as chairman. At this period the 
whole town was in convulsions, under 
the notion that they should be poisoned 
with filthy water. Meetings were called, 
and held at Willis’s Rooms and other 
parts of the metropolis, where micro- 
scopic entomologists attended and exhi- 
bited specimens, either from nature or 
in large drawings, of the many frightful 
hydra-headed and millepede insects 
taken out of the water-cisterns of the 
metropolis. After which they were 
placed in the windows of the picture- 
shops throughout the town, in order to 
drive the few remaining water-drinkers 
to the public-house for a beverage of 
gin and beer. 

At the period of exacerbation, when 
alarm and fright and ire against the 
water companies was at its highest, the 
committee was appointed ; when, as it 
were by magic, all was peace again. 
It is enough, say they; our voice is 
heard ; we have compelled the govern- 
ment to take it up, and we have done 
our duty. They then withdraw from 
the field, cease complaint, and sit down 
as contentedly as if nothing had ever 
been said about the matter, to drink 
their fetid solution with as much satis- 
faction as if it were the purest and 
finest of crystal waters. There is in 
this much generosity of character. 
When the people think they have 
proved their case, and got the best 
of the argument, they feel that justice 
being on their side she will prevail, 
leaving the legislature a fair oppor- 
tunity of timing the measure to the 
exigencies of the case. John Bull has 
but one error; he is too apt to do things 
in a passion, and afterwards forget the 
action or the cause which moved him 
to it. Whenever this gentleman 
shews symptoms of uneasiness, and 
looks a little wild about the eyes, the 
state physician generally prescribes an 
anodyne or a soporific ; but knowing 
what an antipathy he has to physic, 
the artful doctor gives his nostrum into 
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the hands ofa committee to administer, 
and then rock the patient to sleep. 
Upon the water question, the medicine 
must have been strongly infused with 
the drug nepenthe, John having totally 
forgotten that the subject ever came 
across his mind, although it is upwards 
of six years since he took the alarm, 
and the water every day from that time 
has been decreasing in its purity. It 
is a question problematical in its nature, 
whether a hundred persons in the me- 
tropolis ever took the trouble to read 
the report of the committee; which, 
by the way, was very slovenly per- 
formed, and for which they apologise 
to the public, by stating that the late- 
ness of the season prevented their pur- 
suing the inquiry further. It is very 
much to be regretted that a committee 
appointed on such an important ques- 
tion should have commenced its sittings 
so late in the session: the first exami- 
nation bears date ‘* Veneris, 4° die Julii, 
1828.” The futile operations of seven- 
tenths of the parliamentary committees 
may be attributed to the same cause. 
The following is the substance of their 
report: ‘ Taking into consideration 
the various circumstances to which we 
have now adverted, together with the 
details of evidence by which they were 
proved and illustrated, and also the 
facts derived from our own observation 
and experience, we are of opinion that 
the present state of the supply of water 
to the metropolis is susceptible of and 
requires improvement; that many of 
the complaints respecting the supply 
of water are well founded ; and that it 
ought to be derived from other sources 
than those now resorted to, and guarded 
by such restrictions as shall at all times 
insure its cleanliness and purity.” 

The committee say that they did 
not consider themselves called upon 
to give any opinion as to the best 
means of obtaining a better supply of 
water, but merely to declare whether 
that which is at present served to the 
inhabitants of London is wholesome 
and fit for use, or otherwise. They, 
however, recommend that Mr. Telford, 
a civil engineer, should be employed to 
seek fora better supply. In this recom- 
mendation is contained the strongest 
declaration, by inference, of the unfit- 
ness of the waters now used. Upon 
this occasion, as in all others where 
great and influential bodies are con- 
cerned, the committee dealt very ten- 
derly with their subject; evidently 
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thinking less, in all their examinations, 
of the public than of those belonging 
to their own class, and who were in- 
terested in opposing any innovation 
upon their charters. 

The remarks contained in this paper 
have been called forth in consequence 
of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury having, at the suggestion of 
the “ Metropolis Water Committee,” 
employed Mr. Thomas Telford to seek 
for other sources for the supply of water, 
on the north and south sides of the 
Thames, than those from whence it is 
at present derived. Mr. Telford made 
his report, which was published in 
February last by order of the com- 
mittee, together with three maps, illus- 
trative of his views, and explanatory 
of his wonderful discoveries ; namely, 
that there are other streams of water 
and rivers, besides the Thames and 
New River, which may be brought to 
London, and served out from reservoirs 
for the public use. When Mr. Telford 
was employed, it was to find good and 
pure water ; by which, without doubt, 
was meant as near an approximation 
as possible to that aqueous fluid which 
chemists say is composed, and is the 
result, of the combustion of oxygen 
and hydrogen ; two parts of hydrogen 
to fifteen of oxygen by weight, or two 
of oxygen to one of hydrogen by bulk, 
free from all adventitious substances, 
whether animal, mineral, or vegetable. 

Now, almost every schoolboy knows 
that such a fluid is nowhere to be found 
on the terraqueous globe, except 
only at the mouth of certain springs ; 
and that the farther we recede from 
their source, the more deteriorated and 
the less transparent will the water 
become. All pure spring- or well-water, 
very soon after it is exposed to the in- 
fluence of the atmospheric air, imbibes 
impurities, and is in a state of incipient 
turbescency. It may, when stagnant 
or in motion, part with its earthy pro- 
perties; but then it uniformly takes 
up animal and vegetable matters, 
which, being under the process of de- 
composition, impregnates the water 
with gaseous impurities, destructive to 
the health of all who use it, either for 
culinary purposes or as a beverage ; 
generating a variety of complaints — in 
the opinion of Dr. Kerrison, principally 
those of the viscera, such as enlarge- 
ment of the liver, dyspeptic complaints, 
Xc. &c. The same gentleman, in his 
evidence, stated it was his opinion, 
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that if the quantity of water consumed 
in London could and should all be 
filtered before it was used, the result 
would be the impregnation of the air 
with a malaria dangerous to the whole 
population of the town. Yet this very 
matter, which it was proposed to sepa- 
rate from the water by filtration, and 
which it is apprehended would be so 
terribly destructive in its effects were it 
thrown upon the land, is now swal- 
lowed by human beings in a state of 
solution with the water we daily drink. 
It is curious and interesting to observe 
the manner in which palpable truths are 
frittered down, and become lost to the 
public, by the ingenuity and disinge- 
nuousness of scientific men, when called 
upon to support particular interests. 
They deal with axioms and facts as if 
they were hypothetical, and with hypo- 
theses as if they were facts, just as in 
turns it serves their purpose. 

There are eight water companies, 
including those in Surrey, all of which 
have their supply from the Thames ; 
excepting only the New River Com- 
pany, and they have an engine at 
Broken Wharf to work water out of 
the Thames when they are short of it 
at their own reservoir; and one other 
has erected steam-engines to draw water 
from the river Lea, for the supply of the 
inhabitants at the north-east part of the 
town. It is calculated that 6,810,000 
gallons, or 1,089,000 cubic feet, of 
deleterious and poisonous water is 
served out daily to the inhabitants of 
this metropolis on the north side of the 
Thames ; and that 2,964,000 gallons is 
the supply for the south, or Surrey 
side. 

As there are (excepting only in some 
peculiar instances) very few places in 
England where a good and an abun- 
dant supply of water may not be ob- 
tained, if diligently sought after, even 
for any number of inhabitants which 
may settle there, it offers one of the 
most extraordinary cases of the per- 
verseness of human nature and obstinacy 
in error ever recorded, that the en- 
gineers of this metropolis will not direct 
their attention to raising the abundance 
of good and wholesome, nay delicious, 
water which is every where under our 
feet; and in such quantities that we 
may calculate upon whole seas of it, as 
I shall indisputably prove from the 
best of evidence. 

But first let me dispose of Mr. 
Telford and his plan, which we are 
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seriously in danger of having carried 
into effect, and that, too, at the public 
cost, without emancipating us from the 
hands ofthe companies. This gentleman 
says he has traversed the country on 
each side of the valley of the Thames, 
examining the streams which fall into 
that river in the vicinity of London. 
At length he selects the river Verulam, 
near Watford, to supply the northern 
district, and the river Wandle, in the 
neighbourhood of Croydon, to supply 
the south side of the Thames. These 
streams he proposes to bring to Lon- 
don by means of covered aqueducts, 
and a series of reservoirs, at the enor- 
mous expense of 1,177,840/. 16s. 5d. 
The probability is, however, that the 
cost would be nearly double this 
amount, notwithstanding the nicety of 
the calculation to the odd 16s. 5d. ; 
and it is certain, that when completed, 
his majesty’s subjects would be in 
as great danger as at the present time 
of being poisoned. Our engineer, in 
his anxiety to carry his point, has taken 
the precaution to, send specimens of 
the waters to Doctor Bostock, who, of 
course, forthwith analyses them, and 
reports favourably of their qualities : 
so, also, would he of the New River 
water, were the sample taken from the 
springs; but what would he say if the 
specimen were taken out of the reser- 
voir at Pentonville? In this difference 
the merits of the whole question are 
involved. No water can be considered 
pure which has been conveyed by a 
stream, and agitated in its passage over 
various soils, exposed at the same time 
to the effects of the atmosphere, which 
is ever dropping vegetable impurities 
upon its surface. 

The New River, which supplies 
some districts with water, is a shade 
better in quality than the Thames; it 
has its rise from two springs in the 
valley of Lea, in the neighbourhood of 
Ware. These springs are described as 
being singularly copious, and to issue 
from the foot of the Chalk Hills; the 
upper, and greater, is named Chadwell 
Spring; the other, which is below the 
town of Ware, the Amwell. Both give 
water of good quality, and of great 
transparency. The inhabitants of the 
metropolis cannot, however, drink and 
collect their daily wants from the 
fountain-head ; they can only obtain it 
after it has gone a long journey, and 
has travelled over a diversity of soils, 
—when it has become the natural home 
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and residence of that world of animal- 
cule which is always found accom- 
panying the changes which animal and 
vegetable substances undergo in re- 
solving themselves into the purer ele- 
ments of which they were composed. 
At the Ware end we find water pure, 
in the general acceptation of the term ; 
at the Pentonville reservoir it is an he- 
terogeneous solution of refuse which 
the waters have picked up in their 
course. The farther up the stream the 
angler takes his fish the better he finds 
them in quality--an unerring test of 
the sweetness of water. A fluid sur- 
charged with those gaseous impurities 
which is ever the result of animal and 
vegetable decomposition, and which by 
a wise ordination it is the peculiar pro- 
perties of water to take up and imbibe, 
again to deposit them in beds for spe- 
cific purposes which nature or nature’s 
God designs to accomplish, must ever 
be pernicious to use as a beverage for 
man. No water is fit for our purpose 
but that which nature has prepared by 
a different process, namely filtration 
through strata of gravel, sand, &c. Xc.; 
and of this she has not been sparing, if 
we would “ take the good the gods pro- 
vide us.” Man was condemned to 
labour, to which he is stimulated by 
rewards : the deeper we delve for our 
water, the better we find it; occa- 
sioned, without doubt, by its having 
been filtered through a thicker strata 
of purifying beds of mineral materials, 
which deprives it of adventitious sub- 
stances. And in this, again, have the 
people of London reason to rejoice 
and be thankful ; the substrata of the 
town and its environs are composed 
of the most likely materials for the 
production of abundance of water, of 
the best quality: in the places where 
it has been obtained, although it comes 
up clear and sparkling, it is soft, and 
fit for all purposes of household uses, 
as well as for drinking. 

River water, as before observed, 
must ever be impure; and it may 
(and will, at no very distant day) be 
noted down by writers as an extraordi- 
nary pertinacity of this improved age, 
that we should have persevered in its 
use ; more especially with the powerful 
machinery we have at our command. 
The farmer cuts a channel in his land 
to drain it; the water oozes through 
the mould from the surface, bringing 
with it many lighter particles of which 
the superstratum is composed, as it 
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percolates and makes its way into the 
drain. Suppose we turn a pure trans- 
parent stream into such a course, will 
it not become turbid and thickened 
with the drainage from the land on 
either side? Precisely thus it is with 
the New River: the operation above 
described has been going on from its 
banks ever since the channel was cut, 
until its bottom is one mass of mud. 
We also know this to be the effect 
with canals, which require constant 
cleansing and drainage of mud even to 
keep them in a fit state for navigation. 

Dr. Bostock says, in his evidence 
before the committee, that “ The water 
of the Thames, when free from extra- 
neous substances, is in a state of con- 
siderable purity, containing only a 
moderate quantity of saline contents, 
and those of a kind which cannot be 
supposed to render it unfit for domestic 
purposes, or injurious to health; but 
as it approaches the metropolis it be- 
comes loaded with a quantity of filth, 
which renders it improper to be em- 
ployed in the preparation of food, &c.” 
Now, I ask, is not this foolery, or 
something worse? Why, all water is 
in a state of considerable purity “ when 
free from extraneous substances.” 
What is such evidence worth? and is 
it not a profligate waste of time either 
to give it, or for the committee to sit 
to hear such trash? But what does 
the doctor mean by the Thames water ? 
His object throughout, I consider, was 
to clothe his evidence in ambiguous 
terms. Does he mean the water at 
the Thames’ head, near Cirencester, or 
that found at Gravesend, including 
waters within a distance of upwards 
of two hundred and fifty miles? What, 
we may reasonably ask, could induce 
a gentleman, standing high in his pro- 
fession, to blink a question of this im- 
portance? It would have been much 
more creditable if a straightforward 
and manly course had been pursued. 
Why not at once have said, that the 
water taken out of the Thames at or 
near London was unwholesome, and 
unfit for the people to use? Why 
make an attempt to soften down the 
matter, and to hold up the interest of 
a set of capitalists and monopolists, to 
the serious injury of the public? for 
he is, at last, compelled to declare it 
unfit for use. 

The generation and death of insects 
peculiarly incident to the banks of 
rivers, together with rats and other 
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amphibious and aquatic animals and 
reptiles, will ever render all water- 
courses, whether covered or otherwise, 
foul. This fact is as clear as that the 
sun affords us light and heat, or that it 
animates all nature. But, says Mr. 
T. Telford, my courses shall be co- 
vered up. Be they so: will that pre- 
vent deposits? Can he keep the at- 
mospheric air from it? and will not 
insects generate upon its surface, and 
at the bottom? Again, will they not 
die? In short, does he not know that 
it is as natural for water to collect 
these impurities as it is for weeds to 
grow upon a plot of newly-turned 
earth? A water-course receives more 
animated matter, after it has parted 
with life, than it seems “ is dreamt of in 
the philosophy” of Mr. Thomas Tel- 
ford ; but I will tell him that his water- 
courses will, in a very short time, be 
little better than a metropolitan sewer. 
The plan first contemplates preparing 
an aqueduct, about two miles above 
Watford, to receive the waters of the 
Verulam ; and the engineer says, “ the 
valley of the river Verulam affords a 
commodious situation for extensive re- 
servoirs of water, and for allowing it 
to settle, if such should hereafter be 
needful.” Mark! it is to be a mud 
deposit before the water commences 
its journey to London. “ From this 
place a covered aqueduct may be made 
to descend, with a uniform inclination 
of eighteen inches per mile, to Prim- 
rose Hill, terminating in a set of ex- 
tensive receiving and distributing re- 
servoirs, at the height of a hundred 
and forty-six feet above high water, 
Trinity datum standard, in the Thames.” 
Mr. Telford may be addressed in the 
language of Butler: 

‘“« He has long endeavoured to reduce 
Those things to practice which are of no 

use ; 
And strives to practise things of specu- 
lation, 
And bring the practical to contemplation : 
And by that error renders both in vain, 
By forcing nuature’s course against the 
grain.” 

In the present state of things, the 
public could not be supplied with 
water without reservoirs; but in re- 
gard to the quality of it, they are a 
great nuisance. In these places, the 
water is rendered more unwholesome 
than before it was let in from the river. 
It is said, that the reservoirs allow the 
water to settle before it is passed into 
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the service-pipes: it certainly does 
ey with some of the earthy matter, 

ut I will ask if they are any thing but 
immense cauldrons of slush, more or 
less in a continual state of fermentation 
from an accumulation of vegetable and 
animal deposits? The larve and ani- 
malcule, which are brought into the 
reservoirs in such immense quantities, 
both living and dead, make a solution 
as disgusting as that concocted by the 
witches in Macbeth, The matter con- 
tained in them would taint whole seas 
of pure water, were it allowed to pass 
over it; yet from such reservoirs are 
the public to be supplied, under the 
proposed new plan of the engineer, 
and that, too, with river-water. But 
let us hope for better things, and that 
the merits of the question will again 
be fairly argued and laid before the 
public, ere any ulterior measures for 
carrying so preposterous a scheme into 
effect are adopted. The better course 
will be to pay the surveyor and burn 
the plans; after which the proposition 
may be buried in oblivion, and the 
public relieved from the terror of being 
constrained to bear the expense of such 
an outrageous job. 

The advantage the public would de- 
rive from a good supply of sweet water 
is so universally felt and appreciated, 
that it is quite unnecessary to dwell at 
large upon the subject; on the other 
hand, it is my opinion, that the un- 
wholesomeness and pernicious effect 
of the water now served to the inhabi- 
tants of the metropolis, considered in a 
sanatary point of view, and the influence 
it has upon the habits and health of 
the people, have never yet been duly 
estimated. Water is deemed a sober 
drink, but it is remarkable that there 
are no people in the world who drink 
less of it than the inhabitants of Lon- 
don; their objection to it amounts to 
an antipathy: and so it will be with 
all their posterity ad infinitum, until 
we can tempt them to the use of it by 
offering water ofa pure and wholesome 
kind. It is a matter of astonishment 
that the temperance societies, and the 
committee which sat to inquire into 
the cause of drunkenness, should not 
have seen, that the attachment of the 
people to malt liquors and spirits is 
nothing more nor less than the result 
of habit, which commences with the 
infant at the mother’s breast. With 
all Londoners there is the prejudice of 
education against the use of water as a 
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drink : ifa child take up a cup of it, 
or is seen going towards the cistern, 
the mother exclaims, “ Oh, my dear! 
don’t drink water! don’t drink that 
filthy stuff!” If a visitor from the 
country, when at his friend’s house in 
town, ask for a glass of water, his host 
or hostess makes it a point of hospi- 
tality and duty immediately to set a 
guard over him, and see that he does 
not swallow the same until a due por- 
tion of spirits be infused into it; while 
the whole family of children turn their 
eyes towards the strange gentleman 
who wants to drink water. 

When we consider the flexibility of 
our natures, and the effects of habit 
upon human beings, it is not to be 
wondered at that the people of London 
should be subject to inebriation. For 
many years the entire body of the fa- 
culty combined in one opinion, and 
prohibited the use of malt liquors ; no 
matter what the complaint might be, 
the patient was never parted with, but 
the injunction not to drink malt liquors 
was enforced. I observe, however, that 
this Asculapian prejudice is fast dying 
away. They never, at any time, vouch- 
safed us any valid reasons for their 
prohibition ; nor did they condescend 
to provide their thirsty patients with 
any efficient substitute for beer, ex- 
cepting only that of a toast put into 
water previously boiled. Why the 
water should be boiled, in the present 
hour remains a secret, as also does the 
use of the toast; if asked, probably 
they might answer, to “ destroy the 
animalcule contained in it.” Now, if 
by the process of boiling the animal- 
cule could be evaporated, I should 
applaud their judgment; but when it 
is known that it is a portion of the 
water which will go off in — and 
that the remaining quantity the longer 
it is boiled the more strongly will it 
be impregnated with those deleterious 
properties the physician in his wisdom 
sought to destroy, what can be said in 
no ig of their dietetic advice? Be- 
sides insects and their larve, water 
which comes from the river (especially 
from the Thames) is strongly infused 
with other animal and vegetable matter, 
highly injurious to the health of those 
who may drink of it: by boiling such 
water you have a decoction, and the 
longer you continue the process the 
more concentrated and powerful in its 
effects will it be. Take any quantity 
of hellebore root, boil it in water, and 
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when at the boiling point pour out a 
wine-glassful of the liquor; continue 
boiling, and at intervals, as the quan- 
tity decreases, pour out more of the 
decoction. In the end, on examina- 
tion, it will be found that the speci- 
mens will have increased in strength, 
precisely in proportion to the quantity 
of water evaporated. In this way 
might a virulent poison, in all proba- 
bility, be got from Thames water, if 
boiled in a sufficient quantity, and the 
process continued long enough. The 
notion of improving any water by boil- 
ing is a fallacious one, which cannot 
be too generally made known. Re- 
garding the toast, it would puzzle the 
most philosophic of our medical men 
to assign any rational cause for its use: 
bad water it cannot improve; good, 
sparkling, fresh spring-water it may 
spoil, by depriving it of its grateful 
freshness and rendering it mawkish to 
the palate. A draught of good water 
acts healthfully upon the coats of the 
stomach, and promotes an increase of 
appetite; it is also the best solvent in 
nature for the food taken into the sto- 
mach: its efficaciousness, however, in 
both cases, depends upon its freshness, 
which is its stimulating property —a 
property totally destroyed by immersing 
a piece of toasted bread into it. Like 
many other modern customs which are 
become fashionable, “it would be more 
honoured in the breach than the ob- 
servance.” Although water when 
boiled is rendered less fit for use (as 
is also every kind of water when dis- 
tilled), yet [ would not recommend 
the use of that which comes direct from 
the river, or a metropolitan reservoir ; 
it is impossible to say how far the nu- 
merous diseases with which the inha- 
bitants of London are afflicted may be 
occasioned by our bad supply of that 
one great essential to the healthful exist- 
ence of all animal creation, water. In- 
stances have occurred ofserious constitu- 
tional disturbance in human beings from 
larvee finding their way into the stomach. 

National institutions for the care 
and relief of the poor, when afflicted 
with disease, are no where more plen- 
tiful than in London: the common 
aphorism that prevention is better than 
cure may, however, be appositely 
enough applied to many of our chari- 
ties. The medical works abound with 
cases which go to prove that numerous 
diseases are caused by the quality of 
certain waters, and that the patients on 
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discontinuing their use have speedily 
been restored to health. Some consti- 
tutions bend more easily to an evil 
than others; hence it is, that there are 
many persons who never have their 
health in London: of such it is usual 
to say the air disagrees with them, but 
if the question were properly inquired 
into, and experiments made, I have 
good grounds to affirm that, in three 
cases out of five, it is not the effect of 
air but water, which makes invalids of 
residents in London. 

Professor Brande states, that the 
waste water from the gas-works con- 
sists of sulphuretted hydrogen and am- 
moniacal gases dissolved in the lime- 
water, and a portion of bituminous oil, 
or coal-tar, which is seen to float on 
the surface; and he adds, that this 
waste water flowing into the Thames 
renders it unfit for use. The evidence 
given before the committee further goes 
to prove that the water, when it has 
been subjected to the process of filtra- 
tion, is also improper for use. 

Respecting the charges to the public, 
made by the several water-companies 
for the present supply, and their ma- 
nagement generally, the evidence given 
before the committee leaves the most 
unfavourable impression on the mind. 
First, it is stated that, through the ma- 
nagement of the water-companies, there 
is no probable hope that the public will 
ever be supplied with water of a better 
quality. 2dly, That the public are 
without any protection, even against 
a further extension of demand from 
the companies; and that in cases of 
dispute there is no tribunal but the 
board of the companies themselves 
to which individuals can appeal. 3dly, 
The committee recommend that the 
companies should be compelled to 
submit their accounts annually to par- 
liament, in order to throw light upon 
the question. 4thly, That the rates of 
1821, which included the increase of 
twenty-five per cent upon the rental of 
1810, was sufficient to remunerate the 
various companies at that period; but, 
they add, an inspection of the present 
returns shews that a gradual increase 
has taken place, amounting to no less 
than 44,000/. per annum to those com- 
panies who draw supplies from the 
north side of the Thames. And lastly, 
that the companies’ charges are not 
regulated by distance or quantity, and 
that no two companies appear to agree 
in a remunerating price. 
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The indifference which is shewn by 
these monopolising bodies to the qua- 
lity of the water, was strikingly illus- 
trated in the evidence given by Mr. 
James Mills, civil engineer. This 
gentleman states that the Grand Junc- 
tion Company, in order to save the 
expense of working their steam-engine, 
for three or four years served the public 
with water from the Paddington Canal, 
letting it out under the road at the top 
of Praed Street into their reservoir, for 
the purpose of distribution. This, how- 
ever, is not quite the correct version of 
the affair. Under the pretext of fur- 
nishing the consumers of water with 
that which should be drawn from ac- 
tual springs, the Grand Junction Water 
Company contracted with the Canal 
Company for a supply from their basin 
at Paddington, situated only a few 
yards from the reservoir, in the same 
parish. By the way, it is worthy of 
notice, that the company have a tole- 
rable correct notion of the gullibility 
of the English public, which could be 
made to believe that they were, in the 
common acceptation of the term, served 
with spring-water from a_ navigable 
canal. By parity of reasoning, stag- 
nant ditch-water is spring-water ; as, 
by possibility, every globule or par- 
ticle upon or running through the earth 
may once have had its course down- 
wards in purifying itself, and has again 
found its way up, to enter into com- 
bination with extraneous matter. 

When the Regent’s Canal was cut, 
it was discovered that they had not 
water enough for its navigation without 
drawing it from the Grand Junction ; 
but as the company could not supply 
them and the water-company too, and 
as they were now sure of a permanent 
customer, the compunctions of con- 
science whispered that the fluid at 
their command was better suited for 
floating barges than passing into the 
stomachs of his majesty’s liege subjects. 
Having come to this determination, 
the water-suppliers to the people were 
sent back, under an arrangement be- 
tween the parties, to pump their water 
from the Thames as heretofore. If we 
were to inquire how far any or all of 
the eight water-companies have served 
themselves, as compared with the pub- 
lic, a good-sized octavo volume might 
very usefully be written upon the sub- 
ject: the objects of this paper do not 
include any wish to prove or discuss 
any of their delinquencies, although 
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they unavoidably form no unpromi- 
nent feature in the question. Upon 
the present system, they cannot give us 
better water. The charges against them 
are, that they know their supply to be 
bad—nay, destructive to health. This 
fact has been proved so often, that 
none can pretend ignorance of it. 
2dly, That their charge for the water 
they do supply is most enormous, and 
oppressive upon the poor classes; the 
probable average to each house through- 
out the metropolis being from 31. to 
4l. perannum. 3dly, That they know 
there is a better and as ready a supply 
at hand ; but from a principle of mono- 
poly which actuates all their measures, 
and from the all-absorbing motive of 
gain, they oppose every attempt for 
improving the supply, although it 
may tend to remove a vast number 
of diseases, and promote the longevity 
of the London operatives especially. 
These are serious charges, all of which 
are more or less substantiated by the 
evidence adduced before the commit- 
tee; but I must confine myself to the 
objects I have in view, viz. to prove the 
unfitness of the water supplied by all 
the companies, either for culinary pur- 
poses or that of drinking, and to shew 
that we have the means of immediately 
obtaining a cheaper and better supply. 
When speaking of the many causes 
which conjointly and co-operatively 
unite to render river-water at all times 
unfit to use as a common beverage, | 
might have mentioned the electrical in- 
fluences of the atmosphere, which are 
continuously in action, although only 
apparent to our senses when the phe- 
nomena of nature are presented in a 
striking view. There is a long glass 
vial containing a mixture, covered over 
with a piece of bladder perforated with 
small holes, sold in most optician’s 
shops, called a thunder or storm-glass; 
the mixture is made by pulverising, 
and then dissolving in two ounces of 
proof spirits, two drachms of camphor, 
half a drachm of purified nitre, and 
half a drachin of muriate of ammonia. 
In calm, temperate weather the liquid 
in the vial is bright and transparent, 
but for a considerable time preceding a 
thunder-storm, when we may reason- 
ably suppose the circumambient air to 
be in a positive or surcharged state of 
electricity, the white deposit or sedi- 
ment which lies at the bottom gra- 
dually becomes disturbed, rising up to 
the top of the vial as the storm in- 
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creases, until the whole of the fluid is 
rendered opaque, assuming somewhat 
the appearance of milk diluted with a 
small portion of water. The disturb- 
ance of this sediment is evidently occa- 
sioned by the attraction of the electrical 
fluid contained in the air; in the same 
manner is the mud raised from the bot- 
tom of rivers and lakes whenever they 
become negative as referred, or com- 
pared to the state of the air which is in 
contact with them, or is influenced by 
other super-strata, where the positive 
electrical condition of the atmosphere 
is more apparent to the common ob- 
server by the effects of lightning. The 
ever-changing effects of the weather 
upon water is well known to all ob- 
servers of nature, and especially to the 
skilful angler. The sudden turbescency 
of water is generally attributed to rains, 
either upon the spot or at a distance, 
which washes down the soils from the 
hills; but the preponderating cause is 
electrical attraction, as above stated ; 
and for this reason it is added to all the 
others before enumerated, that every 
attempt to obtain pure water from any 
other source than by a shaft in the 
earth must fail. Busy, money-getting 
muck-worms do not pause in their mad 
career of commercial speculations to 
consider these things; although every 
householder in London has an appa- 
ratus upon his premises—a_ water- 
cistern —in which he may daily study 
the reciprocal feeling subsisting between 
the water and the atmosphere, or rather 
the particles which are held in sus- 
pension by the water. 

Within these few years our medical 
knowledge has been much enlarged ; 
yet but little advance has been made in 
ascertaining the generating causes of 
diseases,— plenty of theory, but no 
facts. We have increased onr nosolo- 
gical nomenclature, and can give the 
derivation of our new terms, but are 
unable satisfactorily to trace old or new 
diseases to their source. And least of 
all can we explain the nosopoetic 
effects of atmospherical changes, inde- 
pendently or in conjunction with the 
operations and chemical changes which 
are going on upon and in the bowels of 
the earth. Some broad facts, however, 
we have snatched. We know that a 
peculiar quality of the air, good food, 
and sweet water, are the grand essen- 
tials of health. Now as we are de- 
prived of the latter, and as diseases are 
very prevalent, and are always more so 
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in the metropolitan districts at the au- 
tumn of the year, when the water in the 
rivers is not only frequently disturbed 
by electrical influence (whole masses 
of mud being stirred up from the bot- 
tom), but is otherwise polluted with 
vegetable and animal refuse so abun- 
dant at that season, may we not, I ask, 
without drawing largely upon specula- 
tion, attribute much of the disease so 
peculiar to London at this season to 
the poisonous nature of the water now 
in use? In this inquiry it should be 
remembered, the complaints which 
afflict the people are almost universally 
those of a visceral nature, such as ever 
attend an improper aliment. The ve- 
locity of a stream increases with its 
distance from the source, and so does 
its impurity from the numerous drain- 
ages it receives; the farther it runs 
the fouler the water; but enough has 
been said to prove the unwholesome- 
ness of river-water as a drink for man. 
It would be out of place here to dis- 
cuss the medical problem of the cho- 
lera morbus; I say the problem, for 
it unquestionably has not yet been 
proved that the Asiatic disease bearing 
that name has ever visited this country, 
At the fall of the season we have, for 
time out ofremembrance, been afflicted 
in the metropolis with the diseases de- 
signated by our forefathers dysentery 
and diarrhea, the mortality from which 
has most seasons been great; it is, 
however, remarkable, that in the year 
1832, when it was introduced to the 
public notice under the name of cho- 
lera, and spread a_ general panic 
throughout the country, there were 
fewer deaths than in the preceding 
one. But let the profession, who 
are not only the godfathers but fre- 
quently the fathers of disease, christen 
the monster as they may, now is it, L 
ask, that with the recorded opinion be- 
fore them of some of their most scien- 
tific brethren, that the water used by the 
inhabitants of London was highly de- 
leterious and injurious to health, they, 
when, sitting in conclave in the cha- 
racter of a sanatary board, did not in- 
stitute an efficient inquiry into the sub- 
ject, and adopt such experimental 
measures as might have satisfied the 
public upon this important question ? 
Had they done this, it would at least 
have been offering us some equivalent 
for the sums of money drawn from 
our pockets, which was not given for 
the purpose of frightening us out of 
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life, but to appease our fears. It is 
never too late to be honest; I hope, 
therefore, upon this hint, banishing all 
fear of the water-companies, that they 
will assemble once more, for the useful 
purpose of adding their testimony to 
mine of the poisonous nature of the 
water which, under acts of parliament, 
we are constrained to drink. 

Having endeavoured to shew the 
bad quality of the water now in use, 
and that the projected plan of bringing 
it from other rivers for the supply of 
pure water would be futile, I proceed 
to consider what are our resources 
nearer home. The substrata of the 
siteon which the metropolis stands is 
principally composed of clay and gra- 
vel, the very best materials for piercing 
when seeking for water. This in itself 
is favourable, were the question one of 
speculation ; but the proofs of there 
being abundance of water are now be- 
fore us,—that there is (if I may be per- 
mitted the expression) a lake of the 
finest quality under us. In whichever 
direction we travel from St. Paul’s to 
either extremity of the town, pumps 
may now be found which have never 
yet been known to fail in giving water ; 
it is true that the average depth of 
them is upwards of three hundred feet, 
but this is rather an advantage than 
otherwise, the supply in dry seasons 
being less liable to fail—a fear which 
will suggest the main argument against 
relying upon wells for a supply; but 
this apprehension, upon a full examina- 
tion of the subject, will be found to be 
groundless. 

Mr. Henry Francis, civil engineer, 
strongly recommended this mode of 
obtaining water to the committee in 
1828; it has however, occupied my 
attention for upwards of twenty years ; 
and Mr. Robert Paten, of Paddington, 
has many years taken infinite pains to 
make himself master of the subject, and 
is now about to submit to the borough 
of St. Marylebone a plan and estimate 
for supplying the district independently 
of water-companies connected with 
river-service. As there is every hope, 
when the plans are sufficiently made 
known and their practicability esta- 
blished, that this borough will cause 
them to be carried into effect, an ex- 
periment of the first importance to the 
inhabitants of London will be made ; 
and, if I may be pardoned a pun, some 
fatal shafts thrown at the monopolising 
joint-stock companies : indeed, it is 
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quite time that the public should be 
alive to the entire infamous system of 
joint-stock and trust abuses. All 
roads, canals, and water-services, as 
they are for public use, should be in 
the hands of the public, and managed 
by the superintendence of public offi- 
cers; no individuals or bodies corpo- 
rate should be allowed any privileged 
control, under grants or charters, whe- 
ther of ancient or modern origin, over 
any portion of road, or railway, or canal, 
river, or water-course. It is evident 
that the public cannot have the accom- 
modation of good roads for internal 
communication or intercourse, or pipes 
laid for water-service, without paying for 
materials and labour ; but every govern- 
ment which does its duty will see, that 
when the people have done this, they 
are not called to pay more; that they 
shall not, because they want water, and 
roads to travel upon, besides paying am- 
ply for their cost, be, under the juggle 
of a joint-stock company, compelled 
to support the whole of the splendid 
household establishments in Portland 
Place and many of the squares in 
London, under the humbug of paying 
interest for capital. The people have 
a capital from which governments 
have, when in want of money, helped 
themselves pretty freely at times. From 
this source, therefore, when great na- 
tional works were considered needful, 
might money always be drawn; or it 
might be borrowed, and added to the 
national debt, when the extent of the 
expense would be seen at once in 
figures. This would be an improve- 
ment upon the plan of consigning the 
whole of the metropolis over into the 
hands of mercenary money-jobbers, 
who ever afterwards plunder them un- 
der the specious pretext of receiving 
interest for capital. To illustrate this, 
T will state, that it is calculated, if the 
inhabitants of St. Marylebone borough 
can take upon themselves the manage- 
ment of their own supply of water, 
they will be able to pay good interest 
for the capital required, and serve the 
burghers with real good and whole- 
some water at two-thirds less annual 
charge than the company now does. 
With regard to the supply of spring- 
water in a sufficient quantity to the 
metropolis, I am aware that the gene- 
rality of my readers will be very scep- 
tical: there is, however, unquestion- 
ably and beyond all controversy, at our 
command a perennial source of water, 
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which may be rendered available, and 
supersede the necessity of using river- 
water for any purpose whatever. Mr. 
H. Francis says, that wherever excava- 
tions have been made, there has always 
been found water in unlimited quan- 
tities ; and he mentioned that when the 
shaft was sunk for the commencement 
of the Thames Tunnel, the diameter of 
which was, when he saw it, about thirty 
feet, and when the depth was only 
seventy, there came from it a never- 
ending supply of water; that it would 
have afforded from twenty to thirty 
thousand barrels per day—and this, 
too, at a time when every endeavour 
was used to repress its flowing. Ile 
also stated, that when the excavations 
were going on for St. Katherine’s Dock, 
that at the depth of thirty feet it em- 
ployed three steam-engines kept regu- 
larly at work, each engine pumping 
from twenty to thirty thousand gallons 
in the twenty-four hours; that at 
Tottenham, water has been found at 
six feet below the surface of tke earth, 
in great abundance. These, however, 
are all land-springs, unconnected with 
our great natural reservoir, three hun- 
dred feet deep. 

The unaccountable apathy or unwill- 
ingness of people to seek for water in 
and near London, I have frequently had 
occasion to notice. In the year 1821, 
I entered into a negotiation for some 
premises situated at Streatham, Surrey, 
near the church. The party (a broker, 
resident on the spot) who shewed them 
me, said he felt ithis duty to inform me 
that the only supply of water I should 
have would be from the pond in the 
garden, which must daily be pumped 
up into a cistern for the use of the 
house, and that there was not in the 
village any drinkable water to be had. 
As the premises suited me, I took them ; 
and the first week after I got possession 
l employed my man-servant in digging 
a hole in the cellar. As he commenced 
the work in the morning, I went to 
town; and on my return he shewed 
me an excavation, which he had got a 
bricklayer then on the premises to brick 
round, about five feet deep by two and 
a half in diameter, containing abund- 
ance of water, which turned out to be 
of the finest quality. I resided in the 
house seven years ; and although I was 
considerably annoyed by the neighbours 
coming to draw from my petit well, it 
never once failed. It is further stated 
that Mr. Smart has bored at Lambeth, 
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and always obtained a supply: some 
of his openings are still running. At 
Tottenham, one bore gives fourteen 
gallons per minute, and rises six feet 
high. At Tooting there is a bore which 
has been running for nearly twenty 
years, and now gives water as freely as 
it did the first day it was drawn. 

Mr. Henry Francis brings us his very 
valuable evidence from the mining dis- 
tricts to further illustrate the subject. 
He says that where he has been engaged 
professionally, he has seen very small 
excavations give a never-ending supply 
of water; and instances a large mine 
on the estate of Earl Dudley, at Hart’s 
Hill, which produced thirty thousand 
barrels, or 1,080,000 gallons per day. 
The further we pursue the subject, the 
greater is the number of concurring 
facts which tend to support our belief 
that we have an inexhaustible reservoir 
of spring-water provided by the hand 
of Nature, which, when brought up for 
our use, will complete that desideratum 
which has been hitherto the only 
drawback upon the eligibility of the 
site of London for a metropolis. 

Upon inquiring into the depth of the 
wells already sunk in and about the 
metropolis, and making allowance for 
the several elevations and depressions 
of the land where the earth was first 
broken open upon the surface of it, 
the water is found to be all nearly of 
one quality, lying upon a slightly in- 
clined plane ; taking in those which 
are at Hampstead—at Jack Straw’s 
Castle, for instance — and many others 
which have been dug upon elevated 
spots of ground. At Barrow Hill, near 
Primrose Hill, there is a well of excel- 
lent water, which is now in the hands 
ofthe West Middlesex Water Company, 
and which they formerly worked with a 
steam-power of three or four horses, 
without being able to make any sensible 
diminution in the height to which it 
rose in the shaft. The inhabitants in 
the neighbourhood, who are acquainted 
with this fact, say that the company 
purchased the well only with a view to 
shut it up, lest the public should be- 
eome too generally informed of the 
truth, viz. that parishes may supply 
themselves with water, 

It is calculated that two wells, with 
one steam-engine of small power to 
each, will supply the borough of St, 
Marylebone with water,—twenty-seven 
thousand houses, besides mews, &c. 
For this purpose reservoirs must be 
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constructed; but as the water will 
come immediately from the well into 
them, and be at the same time running 
into the service-pipes, there can be no 
apprehension of any impurities taint- 
ing it. Such a mode of deriving our 
supply of water might, by the system 
of boring, be rendered ornamental, and 
otherwise beneficial to the town. Sup- 
pose bores to be made at all the main 
openings,—Charing Cross, at the east 
end of St. Clement’s Church in the 
Strand, Farringdon Street, &c. &c. Kc., 
with jet d’eau pipes, constructing an 
arched reservoir beneath, from which 
all persons in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood might at their own expense 
lay on pipes connected with their 
houses and obtain a supply. In this 
way might one-half the town be served ; 
while the jets would add to the beauty 
of the town, and in summer cool the 
air, generate refreshing breezes in our 


sultry season, even in the purlieus of 


Seven Dials, if the poor wretches may 
be allowed to share in such a luxury. 

From all the facts which I have col- 
lected, there can be no doubt of the 
whole of the town, west of Temple Bar, 
being forthwith supplied with spring- 
water from the sources already open, 
were proper measures adopted for its 
distribution. But there is no want 
of pumps in the city; and the exca- 
vators with whom I have conversed 
inform me that they as frequently meet 
with an earth-bourne* there as at the 
west end of the town. There is scarcely 
a town in England that does not derive 
its main supply of water in the way I 
am recommending to the inhabitants 
of London; but the value of time, 
and other inconveniences, interpose to 
preclude the use of public pumps in 
London. If, however, means were 
taken to serve it in the same manner 
to the inhabitants as the filthy water is 
now served them, the water-companies’ 
premises would be converted into old- 
iron shops for the sale of their useless 
pipes, unless they will dispose of them 
as they lie for the more wholesome 
supply. 

The certainty of there being a peren- 
nial supply of good spring-water at our 
command, cannot be better proved to 
the readers of this article than by re- 
ferring and calling their attention to a 
spot where there was a spring, near 
Bayswater, in the parish of Paddington. 
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Until very lately this spring was run- 
ning from under the door of a small 
building, erected at the expense of the 
city in the year 1624; but, in conse- 
quence of some excavations in the 
neighbourhood, it has been diverted 
into another course. At one time it 
supplied half the city of London by 
means of leaden pipes, and had run 
from time immemorial. Some years 
since, before iron pipes were brought 
into use, an attempt was made to carry 
a greater body of this water into the 
city through a newly-invented clay 
pipe, which was dried in the air with- 
out baking. The projectors of this 
scheme had the weakness to suppose, 
that because the pipes became hard 
in the sun and air, they might with 
safety be laid down for a water-con- 
veyance. In this foolish speculation, 
I am told, upwards of 20,000/. was 
lost. The ‘London Water Works ulti- 
mately supplied the city; and the 
spring was abandoned, not for want 
of water, but because they laid down 
dried clay pipes, which in a short time 
became soft and useless: thus did the 
citizens give up their wholesome water 
for a solution of mud. 

The service of water to the public is 
a great national concern: it ought on 
no consideration to be intrusted to any 
individual, or company of individuals. 
The tables of quantity served, profits 
of money received, &c. &c., of all the 
companies, are too voluminous for in- 
sertion here. Some notion of their 
general business may, however, be 
collected, by stating that one company, 
in the year 1827, received for service 
of water 24,702/. 5s., while their expen- 
diture was 10,6741. 8s. 4d.; leaving a 
net profit of 14,027/. 16s. 8d. upon the 
year. This is their own statement. 

In conclusion, I advise those engi- 
neers who, in giving their evidence, 
adduced instances of certain openings 
effected by boring having, after a time, 
failed in giving a supply of water, to 
disconnect themselves from the water- 
companies. If they will do this, be- 
come free agents, and exercise their 
professional skill in the absence of any 
warp of the judgment, they may rea- 
dily furnish the public with many rea- 
sons, mechanical and others, rather 
than any deficiency in the quantity of 
water, for the occasional disappoint- 
ments which are said to have occurred. 


* A river under ground. 
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An extremely comfortable and com- 
modious hotel, Gibbs’ Inn. We never 
desire better attendance, better cuisine, 
or a cleaner or more gratifying bed. 
And, by the way, it is no more than 
justice to the Scottish publicans to 
record, that in the matter of clean 
linen, as well for the couch as for the 
board, they need not fear competition 
with any in the trade. We have seen 
something of most of the countries of 
Europe ; and of Scotland we must be 
permitted to assert thus much, that 
whatever the fare may be with which 
her provincial Bonifaces entertain you, 
there is small hazard indeed of your 
ever being turned into damp or filthy 
This is a great deal more than 
ean be certified of their neighbours, 
our own dear countrymen. 

Itis the Lord’s day, the holy Sabbath, 
and already are the bells sending forth 
their summonses to attendance on 
Divine worship. What a_ hideous 
clangour they make — toll, toll, toll! 
No chime, no bob major or minor, 
no melody in their tinkling ; but clang, 
cling, clung, at random, as if the 
worthies that stood by each rope were 
set there to pull one against another 
fora wager. Whence does this arise ? 
The Scots are a musical people. They 
have a style, as it is called, which, if not 
strictly their own, is shared with them 
only by the Irish and the inhabitants 
of the Basque provinces. But they 
have no ear whatever for the melody 
of bell-ringing, than which, in its way, 
we know of nothing more harmonious. 
Take, for example, the effect of a vil- 
lage chime, heard afar off in a still 
summer’s evening. The village—we 
will suppose it to be in the south of 
England — stands in the gorge of a 
fertile valley ; it is composed of a 
blacksmith’s forge—a carpenter’s shed, 
with its neat yard fenced round with 
white posts —the bailiff’s residence, 
somewhat assuming in its structure, 
and dazzling the eye with the bright 
red of its brick walls —the shoemaker’s 
hovel, with its window always open, 
whence the sound of the hammer on the 
lasted sole is continually vibrating — 
and, above all, the shop in which 
every thing necessary for the conve- 
nience of civilised life may be procured, 
from a pound of tea down to an ounce 
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of small shot. All these, with half a 
dozen peasant’s cottages, scattered irre- 
gularly along the line of a deeply rutted 
road, form, with the long tithe barn 
which confronts them (the great tithes 
are in lay hands, and therefore rigidly 
exacted), what is called the street. At 
one extremity, towards the east, is the 
church, a fine old pile, with Gothic 
buttresses, tall arched windows, and a 
broad tower, surmounted by a leaded 
steeple. The churchyard is extensive, 
surrounded by a low wall, and crossed 
by two diagonal walks, in addition to 
the wider path that leads to the south 
entrance. Across the way, and begirt 
by its hedge of mixed black and white 
thorn, lies the glebe, a meadow con- 
taining some two or three acres; 
within which, again, is the little vicar- 
age-house, tiled, white-washed, and 
embowered amid the foliage of its own 
unpretending garden. Such is the 
village upon which, from the brow of 
a sloping hill, yellow with the stubble 
of the n ewly-gathered harvest, you look 
down. The scene is one of perfect 
repose. Green fields, over which the 
sheep are browsing — hedge-rows of 
pollarded beech or willow—a small 
stream, which winds its way, now un- 
seen amid the overhanging branches 
of a copse, now dancing in the open 
meadow,—are the only objects that 
meet the eye; while the variegated 
leaves speak to you every where of the 
glories of the year gone by, and lead 
you, almost in spite of yourself, to 
moralise. You call in your dogs; 
and placing your gun against the trunk 
of an old oak, lie down under its 
shadow. Hark! asingle bell tolls out: 
it is a prelude to the chime which soon 
commences ; and which, as the notes 
come up upon the breeze, softened by 
distance, call into play feelings such as 
may be experienced, but can never be 
described. 


“Those evening bells, those evening 
bells— 

How many a tale their music tells, 

Of youth and hope, and that blest time 

W hen first | heard their evening chime ?” 


“‘ Mr. Binnie is an excellent preacher, 
aud Mr. Cupples also.” So much the 
better for the good people of Stirling, 
and so much the better for the reverend 
gentlemen themselves. But we happen 
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to be members of the Church of Eng- 
land ; and therefore, though entertain- 
ing a very high respect for the Scottish 
Presbyterian clergy, we would rather 
attend Divine worship, at least one 
— of the day, at the Episcopal 
Chapel. 

There it is—a neat, plain building, 
surmounted at one extremity by a cross 
of iron, at the other by a belfry, in 
which hangs a single bell. Nor does the 
interior belie the expectations which a 
view of the exterior had excited. Iere 
are no marks of splendour, no speci- 
mens of elaborate taste; but an air of 
honest, and unpretending, and humble 
devotion, which cannot fail to gladden 
the hearts of such as are in earnest. 
And well, too, because mildly and 
impressively, does the clergyman per- 
form the service. His voice is low, 
but not unmusical; his manner sub- 
dued, yet not wanting in self-respect. 
He cannot claim to be a genuine 
Scottish Episcopalian, for his orders 
are of English growth. No matter; 
he must be a consummate hypocrite 
if his bearing elsewhere than in the 
desk and pulpit be any way unworthy 
of the lowly, yet pure and respectable 
body, of which he is now a member. 

And there, in a pew by himself, sits 
one whose aspect and general deport- 
ment carry you back in imagination to 
the days of the apostles themselves. 
The weight of eighty years has not 
much bowed him down; and his coun- 
tenance, mild and thoughtful though it 
be, is indented by none of the harsher 
lines of old age. That broad and lofty 
forehead, too, is unwrinkled; and the 
eye, “the large grey eye,” which is 
from time to time lifted up, can, or we 
mistake it greatly, change its expression 
at will. There is indeed an air of ab- 
straction about him, which sufficiently 
points out where Time has wrought its 
main damage. He is manifestly deaf, 
for his very devotions are internal: 
he makes no attempt to follow the 
reader: and when he rises, it is with 
difficulty, as if the limbs had lost a 
good deal of their wonted vigour. Yet, 
in spite of these symptoms of acute 
infirmities, it is impossible not to feel 
that the latter days of the venerable 
man are happy, because they are conse- 
erated to the work of weaning his affec- 
tions from a world with which his 
business is at an end, and preparing 
for a better. Nor have his days, early 
er late, been spent in vain. Neither 
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useless nor unnoticed has been the 
career of Bishop Gleig, albeit his lot 
was cast in a sphere politically humble. 
As a scholar, as a divine, as an able 
writer, his name stands high among 
the men of a former generation ; ; and 
even by the younger aspirants after 
literary distinction, the language of his 
experience is not disregarded. If there 
be a bench in heaven set apart espe- 
cially to the members of the Episcopal 
order, we suspect that the position al- 
lotted to him will not there be the 
meanest. 

Of all the branches of Christ’s church 
with which we happen to be acquainted, 
there is none which seems to us to make 
more pressing demands upon the vene- 
ration and sympathy of the religious 
world than the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Scotland. Her career has 
been, almost from the first, one of 
suffering and of patience. Faults she has 
doubtless committed, especially during 
the brief era of her supremacy — faults 
which have, however, been grossly 
exaggerated by her enemies; but if the 
error of one generation can ever be 
compensated for by the meekness and 
pious endurance of many, the Scottish 
Episcopal Church has long ago blotted 
from the book of fate the recorded 
crimes of her earliest rulers. You 
doubt us, sir—do you? Very well. 
Listen, and we will give you a brief 
outline of the history of this interesting 
communion, from the dawn of the Re- 
formation down to the very time at 
which chance has brought you and us 
together. 

“We are not going to trouble you 
with any detailed account of the cir- 
cumstances which led, in Scotland, as 
in the sister country, to the downfal of 
the ancient hierarchy. Enough is done 
when we state that one great cause of 
the unpopularity of the Romish clergy 
is to be sought for in the fact, that 
while in their personal habits and ac- 
complishments they far outstripped the 
age in which they lived, they still per- 
sisted in inculcating, as religious truths, 
matters against which the public mind 
had begun strongly to revolt. Again, 
the Romish clergy—at least the dig- 
nified clergy—were, at the era of the 
Reformation, taken for the most part 
from the higher ranks of society ; and 
being the only body in Scotland which 
could boast of even a moderate share 
of learning —a consciousness of mental 
superiority, carried a great deal too far 
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—operated, in conjunction with the 
pride of birth, to separate them entirely 
from the people. In like manner, the 
nobles looked with a jealous eye upon 
churchmen, who scrupled not to com- 
pete with them for the possession of 
secular offices, and whose superior qua- 
lifications rendered them, in a countless 
majority of instances, successful in the 
strife. Thus had the hierarchy ceased 
in Scotland — more, perhaps, than in 
any other European country —to rest 
on the solid rock of public veneration ; 
and hence the arm of the state no 
sooner became unable to support it, 
than the hands of the people were 
stretched out to pull it down. 

The Church of Rome fell; but it fell 
not till after a struggle which left popu- 
lar prejudice not less violent than be- 
fore, with something like its original 
grounds on which to rest. In England, 
the king, and some at least of the bi- 
shops, led the way in the Reformation ; 
in Scotland, Protestantism found, both 
in the regal and episcopal palaces, per- 
secutors, and persecutors only. The 
names of Latimer, and Ridley, and 
Cranmer, are still dear to the memory 
of the pious, and associate themselves 
with a long series of events which will 
always prove interesting to the genuine 
lover of civil and religious liberty. In 
the reign of James LI., also, when the 
religion of England was menaced, and 
her constitution in church and state 
had well nigh perished, the earliest vic- 
tims of royal oppression were church- 
men; while the first symptoms of 
popular indignation were manifested 
iv favour of the prelates, who set the 
example of resistance to the king’s 
tyrannical humours. It is impossible 
to calculate the amount of advantage 
which these occurrences have conferred 
in all ages upon the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of England, by enlist- 
ing in her favour the best affections of 
a people, jealous, above all that ever 
lived, of their personal liberties. But 
in Scotland the reverse of all this 
happened. With one solitary excep- 
tion, no bishop there abjured his creed ; 
nor was there a single Protestant bishop 
who found a favourable opportunity of 
opposing himself to the illegal pro- 
ceedings of the sovereign. Hence there 
was nothing connected with the epis- 
copal order which did not carry the 
recollections of Scotsmen back to times 
when, among the instruments of papal 
or royal oppression, bishops were the 
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most active; and episcopacy became 
so inseparably connected, in the minds 
of the uneducated Scottish people, with 
ideas of persecution and intolerance, 
that every attempt to disunite them 
proved abortive. 

It has been generally asserted, and 
very generally believed, that the oppo- 
sition displayed by the people of Scot- 
land to the modified Episcopacy which 
succeeded the overthrow of the Church 
of Rome, is attributable to the harsh 
measures which were unwisely em- 
ployed to enforce conformity with the 
establislied worship. A more egregious 
error never obtained popularity. We 
do not mean to assert, either that the 
Protestant Episcopal Church was ju- 
diciously constructed at the outset— 
for the government still adhered to the 
pernicious system of promoting only 
men of hereditary rank to the bench— 
or that the church was backward in 
enforcing compliance with its discipline 
by every method, not even excepting 
occasional persecution; but while the 
former of these arrangements unques- 
tionably kept alive the prejudices of 
the humbler classes against Episcopacy, 
the latter, even had it been carried a 
great deal further than it was, would 
not have weighed, and did not weigh, 
as a feather in the scale. The fact is, 
that the early reformers, whether Epis- 
copalians or Presbyterians, neither un- 
derstood nor affixed any importance to 
the meaning of the term toleration. Had 
not other causes, therefore, produced 
in the Scottish peasantry an abhorrence 
of the new establishment, the mere fact 
that it was intolerant would but have 
attached them to it the more warmly. 
Let the sentiments of John Knox him- 
self on this head be recalled to mind. 
A standing text with him, and indeed 
with all the immediate disciples of 
Calvin, was that passage in the 13th 
of Deuteronomy, in which the Israelites 
are warned touching the conduct which 
it would behove them to pursue, should 
they be tempted, even by their nearest 
of kin, to follow the idolatrous prac- 
tices of the heathen. ‘ If thy brother, 
the son of thy mother, or thy daughter, 
or the wife of thy bosom, or thy friend 
which is as thine own soul, entice thee, 
saying, Let us go and serve other gods ; 
&e. &e., thou shalt not consent unto 
him, nor hearken unto him, neither shall 
thine eye pity him, neither shalt thou 
spare, neither shalt thou conceal him ; 
but thou shalt surely kill him; thine 
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hand shall be first upon him to put 
him to death, and afterwards the hand 
of all the people.” —“ Such, therefore,’ 
says Knox, “ as solicit only to idolatrie 
(Popery) ought to be punished with 
death, without favour or respect of 
persons. The punishment of such 
crimes as are idolatrie, blasphemie, 
and others, that touch the majesty of 
God, doth not pertain to kings or 
chief rulers only, but to the whole 
body of the people, and to every mem- 
ber of the same, according to the voca- 
tion of every man, and according to 
that possibility and occasion which God 
doth minister, to revenge the injury 
done against his glory. To the same 
law, I say, and covenant, are the 
Gentiles no less bound than were the 
Jews, whensoever God doth illuminate 
the eyes of any multitude or people, 
and putteth the sword in their own 
hand, to remove such enormities from 
amongst them as they know before 
God to be abominable.” It would 
have been wonderful had men who 
could write thus, or their followers 
who imbibed such opinions from their 
teaching, put its true value on toleration 
in matters either of belief or of worship. 

It was not, however, by the single 
generation to which Knox and Mel- 
ville preached that intolerance and 
bigotry were esteemed essential in- 
eredients in religion. In the reign of 
Charles I., and more especially during 
the commonwealth, so fierce was the 
spirit of persecution among the leading 
Presbyterians, both in England and 
Scotland, that they pertinaciously re- 
fused toleration to every other class of 
Christians. “ Certainly, the worst 
feature of Presbyterianism at this time,” 
says Orme, in ‘his Life of Dr. Owen, 
** that which excited the greatest atten- 
tion, and which ultimately ruined the 
body, was its intolerarce, or determined 
and persecuting hostility to liberty of 
conscience. The most celebrated Pres- 
byterian divines, such as Calamy and 
Burgess, in their discourses before par- 
liament, represented toleration as the 
hydra of schism and heresies, and the 
flood-gate to all manner of iniquity 
and danger; which, therefore, the 
civil authorities ought to exert all 
their energies to put down.” It was 
indeed with this view that Edwards 
produced his Gangrena, as well as his 
Casting down of the last and strong- 
est Hold of Satan; or, a Treatise 
against Tolcration ; while, not to speak 
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of Borthwick, and Paget, and Vicars— 
even Principal Bailie of Glasgow, and 
Professor Rutherford of St. Andrews 
—both of them men of the highest 
character and learning, fought stoutly in 
the same unchristian cause. ‘The for- 
mer, throughout his Disswasive, con- 
demns vehemently the ‘ monstrous 
imagination ;” the latter, in his hug 

quarto Against pretended Liberty of 
Conscience, speaks of it as “ the Trojan 
horse, whose bowels are full of warlike 
sectaries and weapons of destruction ;” 
as “the fabled box of Pandora, the open- 
ing of which would let loose upon the 
world all the ills which ever afflicted 
our race ;” as * the Diana before whose 
shrine the motley groups of Dissenters 
and Presbyterians make their prostra- 
tions.” Take, however, the following 
nice specimen of logic from Edwards’s 
Gangrena. “ A toleration is the grand 
design of the devil,—his masterpiece 
and chief engine he works by at this 
time to uphold his tottering kingdom. 

It is the most compendious, ready, 

sure way to destroy all religion, lay all 
waste, and bring in all evil. It is the 
most transcendant, Catholic, funda- 
mental evil that can be imagined. As 
original sin is the most fundamental 
sin — having the seed and spawn of all 
sin in it—=so toleration hath all errors 
in it and all evils. It is against the 
whole stream and current of Scripture, 
both in the Old and New Testament,-- 
both in matters of faith and manners, 
both general and particular commands. 
[t overthrows all relations, political, 
ecclesiastical, and economical. And 
whereas other evils, whether of judg- 
ment or practice, be but against some 
one or two places of Scripture or re- 
velation, this is against all,—— this is the 
Abaddon, Apollyon, the destroyer of all 
religion, the abomination of desolation 
and astonishment, the liberty of perdi- 
tion; and therefore the devil follows it 
day and night, working mightily in many 
by writing books for it, and other ways, 
—all the devils in hell and their instru- 
ments being at work to promote a to- 
leration.” 

We think, sir, that these recorded 
opinions of the leading Presbyterians 
themselves will convince you, if any 
thing can, that if the people of Scot- 
land had found no other cause of offence 
against the Protestant Episcopal Church 
as first established, they never would 
have objected to it on the mere ground 
of intolerance. 
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“ But what say you to the conduct of 
the Episcopalians during the reigns of 
Charles II. and James II.? Was it not 
brutal and harsh in the extreme; and 
may not the overthrow of the church, 
and in some measure the expulsion of 
the house of Stuart, be mainly attri- 
buted to the church's cruelties !” Stop 
a bit, good sir, and listen to the tale 
which not your traditions but authentic 
history tells. We very much doubt 
whether it would be possible to exhibit, 
under any government, greater lenity 
and forbearance than were shewn for a 
while to Dissenters under both Charles 
and James. So long as the Presby- 
terians kept quiet, their ministers were 
permitted, in numerous instances, to 
occupy even parish-churches, without 
being required by any act of canonical 
obedience to acknowledge the authority 
of the bishops in whose diocesses they 
officiated. But no extent of toleration 
could satisfy the more rigid and fana- 
tical of the people; on the contrary, 
they execrated, as you well know, such 
of the ministers as availed themselves 
of the indulgence with a deeper ani- 
mosity than they ever expressed to- 
wards the Established Church. The 
covenant was in their estimation a so- 
lemn contract between God, the king, 
and themselves ; and they required no 
other warrant to justify them in taking 
up arms—ay, and in the still more 
atrocious course which they publicly 
adopted of giving over Charles Stuart, 
his family, and advisers, to the pains 
of hell. The truth indeed is, that 
mankind had not yet learned that cha- 
rity, when applied to religious matters, 
is a Christian virtue. Difference of 
opinion was a damnable sin; a differ- 
ence in modes of worship was idolatry, 
punishable with death at the hand of 
the civil magistrate, or, according to 
Knox, at the hand of “ any multitude, 
when God doth illuminate their eyes 
and put the sword in their grasp. 
Now don’t mistake us, worthy repre- 
sentative of the hill- folk. We are not 
seeking to justify, or even to extenuate, 
the cruelties of Claverhouse, or of the 
privy council. It was bad policy, as 
well as bad morals, to seek the con- 
version of a parcel of poor peasants by 
letting loose among them regiments of 
dragoons, or subjecting them to the 
boot and the halter. But remember 
that the men who fought at Pentland 
Hills and Bothwell Bridge were not 
only rebels against the civil govern- 
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ment, and dissenters from a church 
established by law, and professed by a 
large majority of the population, but 
they were in arms against religious 
toleration and liberty of conscience. 
These privileges they would not accept 
in their own case, and the solemn 
league and covenant to which they had 
subscribed bound them, under the 
penalty of eternal torments, to refuse 
them to others. 

You ask us how then we can ac- 
count for the turbulence and disaffec- 
tion which prevailed, in many parts of 
Scotland, both before and after the Re- 
storation? We have not time to an- 
swer the question in full, but we may 
state generally, that the distracted condi- 
tion of the country during the civil war, 
the habits ofrapine and pillage to which 
many of the people were inured, the 
absence of employment, and the secret 
intrigues of not a few in the higher 
ranks, who dreaded nothing so much as 
the restoration to the church of her 
ancient property and privileges,—~ all 
of these causes contributed to produce 
the seditious humours which from time 
to time burst forth into insurrection 
among the inhabitants of the western 
and south-western counties. It is cer- 
tain, indeed, that a large proportion of 
the population of Scotland had become 
miserable, and of course factious, in 
the extreme. Fletcher, of Saltoun, no 
mean authority, calculated that there 
were in his day at least two hundred 
thousand sturdy beggars threatening 
the property and disturbing the peace 
of the kingdom; and recommended, 
as you are doubtless aware, the intro- 
duction of domestic slavery as the best 
remedy for so grievous an evil. Now, 
surely, it is making too great a demand 
upon our credulity to expect that we 
should give these two hundred thousand 
sturdy beggars credit for acting upon 
pure motives ofreligious feeling through- 
out the many tumults in which they 
played a part. Religion was doubtless 
the pretext—in some few cases it may 
have been the just pretext,— but in 
ninety-nine out of a hundred, it had just 
as much to say to the outbreaks in La- 
nark and Ayrshire as it has now in sti- 
mulating the Liberals forward to their 
mad attacks on the established churches 
both of England and Scotland. 

In considering this question, it is 
too much the fashion to forget that the 
return which was made at the beginning 
of the reign of Charles IL. to the an- 
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cient form of church government was 
not at all disagreeable to the majority 
of the people of Scotland. They had 
suffered so much during the twenty- 
four years of civil strife which preceded 
it, that they were well disposed to hail 
with thankfulness any kind of eccle- 
siastical constitution that held out to 
them a prospect of peace and quietness. 
The consequence was, that the more 
moderate among the Presbyterians 
cheerfully attended Divine service and 
communicated in parish-churches—be- 
tween whose observances indeed and 
their own, in faith, in worship, and even 
in discipline, there existed then but little 
outward distinction. The old confession 
of faith, for example, drawn up by the 
first reformers, and ratified in 1567, 
had all along been the received standard 
of doctrine with both ; though latterly the 
Covenanters had added to it the West- 
minster Confession. After the failure 
of the well-known attempt to read the 
new service-book in Edinburgh, no 
liturgy or appointed form of prayer 
was used in the established churches. 
Many, indeed, of the episcopal clergy 
compiled forms for the use of their 
respective congregations, taking some 
petitions and collects from the English 
liturgy ; and all concluded their devo- 
tions with the Lord’s Prayer, the sing- 
ing with the doxology. But though 
the more rigid denounced these ob- 
servances as superstitious and formal, 
they found in the mode of administer- 
ing the sacraments nothing with which 
they could find fault. Neither Episco- 
palians nor Presbyterians knelt at the 
one, or signed with the sign of the 
cross at the other. In like manner the 
discipline of the Established Church 
differed very little from that of the 
Presbyterians. She had her kirk ses- 
sions ; she had her presbyteries, over 
which some experienced ministers 
presided, at the bishop’s nomination. 
She had her diocesan synods, in which 
the bishop himself took the chair ; 
and she might have had her general 
assemblies, had the civil government 
judged it expedient to summon or 
permit their convocation. In one 
word, we can discover little, if any 
thing, except the titles of archbishop 
and bishop, in the Scottish establish- 
ment of Charles the Second’s age, 
which is peculiar to an episcopal 
church ; so that every real stumbling- 
block was removed out of the way of 
an universal conformity among all 
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classes of Christians. Yet while Ca- 
lamy, the distinguished English Pres- 
byterian, was exclaiming, ‘* What 
would our brethren of Scotland be at, 
or what would they have,—would to 
God we had these offers,”—at that very 
moment the old Covenanters in the 
south and west were denouncing all 
connexion with such as accepted the 
indulgence, and declaring, even by 
proclamation, against “* Charles Stuart, 
the Duke of York, and their adherents ;” 
and announcing their intention “ to re- 
ward those that are against us as they 
have done unto us, as the Lord shall 
give us opportunity.” For God's 
sake let us hear no more of the mon- 
strous intolerance of the Episcopal 
Church, or of the Christian meekness, 
fortitude, and long-suffering of the dis- 
ciples of “ worthy Maister Muckle- 
wrath.” 

There is no doubt that, in many re- 
spects, the proceedings of Charles, and, 
in many more, those of James, were 
unwise and iniquitous. They neither 
of them gave any steady countenance 
to the Established Church; indeed, the 
means devised by both, as often as 
some fit of mistaken zeal seized them, 
for the purpose of strengthening her 
foundations, were uniformly so injudi- 
cious, that the enemies of ecclesiastical 
order gained a triumph. Enough was 
done, and no more than enough, to 
irritate opposition. The consequence 
was, that on the abdication of James 
(or, to express ourselves more correctly, 
on his expulsion from the throne) a 
new order of things took place in the 
spiritual concerns of Scotland; and a 
long series of disputes and confusion 
was brought to a close by the trans- 
ferrence of the sanction of parliament 
from the episcopal to the presbyterian 
polity. 

But does not the last fact go far to 
prove that, in speaking of the majority 
of the Scottish nation as attached to 
the Episcopal Church, you went too 
far? Am I to believe that the Scottish 
people would have sought as a boon 
the degradation of that church to which 
they were, most of them, attached ? 

Gently again, dear Gowkthrapple ! 
We never asserted that the majority of 
the Scottish people were attached to 
either of the churches. We merely 
related a fact, that at the date of the 
battle of Bothwell Bridge a vast ma- 
jority of Scotchmen conformed to the 
Established Church; and we defy you 
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to prove the contrary. But the hints 
which we have thrown out touching 
the fears of the aristocracy, ought to 
have drawn you to conclude that we 
gave them, at least, very little credit 
for sincerity, one way or the other. 
The Scottish aristocracy were then, ge- 
nerally speaking, a rude, selfish, mer- 
cenary, and illiterate race. They had 
gorged on the plunder of the church, 
and were ready to sacrifice all creeds 
that ever were drawn up rather than 
give back the booty. As long as princes 
so weak as Charles and James Alled 
the throne, they felt pretty confident 
that the Episcopal Church would never 
be in a condition to demand the re- 
storation of her property. The civil 
government had contrived to place her 
in such a position, that she could not 
afford to quarrel with even a lukewarm 
supporter: she had too many open 
enemies for that. But William was a 
crafty and a strong-minded man ; let 
him take her up in earnest, and he 
would find ways and means of doing 
her justice: it was, therefore, a matter 
of sound policy to prejudice him against 
her. And, fortunately for them, the 
unbending principle—mistaken, if you 
please, but still worthy of respect— 
the unbending principle of the Scot- 
lish bishops supplied a ready handle. 
Perhaps you have never heard, or may 
have forgotten, what passed between 
William and the Scottish prelates, im- 
mediately after his arrival in London. 
In either case, it will do you no harm 
to be instructed. So we will read to 
you a letter from Bishop Rose, of 
Edinburgh, “ a sweet-natured man,” 
as Keith calls him, and “ of a vener- 
able aspect,” who was one of the pre- 
lates sent up in 1688 by the episcopal 
body to London; and who gives to 
his friend, the honourable Archibald 
Campbell, the following quaint but 
interesting account of his mission : 


** Edinburgh, October 22, 1713. 


“ When, in October 1688, the Scots 
bishops came to know of the intended 
invasion by the Prince of Orange, a good 
many of them being then at Edinburgh 
meeting together, concerted and sent up 
a loyal address to theking. Afterwards, 
in November, finding that the prince 
was landed, and foreseeing the dreadful 
convulsions that were like to ensue, and 
not knowing what damages might arise 
from thence, both to the church and 
state, they resolved to send up two of 
their number to their king, with a re- 
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newed tender of their duty ; instructing 
them also to wait on the bishops of Eng- 
land for advice and assistance, in case 
that any unlucky thing might possibly 
happen to occur with respect to our 
church. This resolution being taken, it 
was represented by the two archbishops 
to his majesty’s privy-council (in which 
the Lord Perth sat as chancellor), and 
was agreed unto and approved by them ; 
whereupon at the next meeting of the 
bishops it was not thought fit, even by 
the archbishops themselves, that any of 
them (though they were the men of the 
greatest ability and experience) should 
go up, as being less acceptable to the 
English bishops from their having con- 
sented to the taking off the sanguinary 
laws against papists. And so that un- 
dertaking was devolved over upon Dr, 
Bruce, bishop of Orkney, and me; he 
having suffered for not agreeing to that 
project, and I not concerned, as not being 
a bishop at that time.” 


Accordingly the good old man sets 
out, but his companion falling sick, he 
travels alone till he reaches London. 


* The very next day after I waited on 
the Archbishop of Canterbury (to whom 
I had the honour to be known some 
three years before); and after my pre- 
senting and his grace reading of my 
commission, his grace said that matters 
were very dark, and the cloud so thick 
or gross that they could not see through 
it; they knew not well what to do for 
themselves, and far less what advice to 
give to me; that there was to be a meet- 
ing of the bishops with him that ver 
day, and desired me to see him the win 
thereafter.” 


Then follows a description of his 
interview with Dr. Stillingfleet, bishop 
of St. Asaph, “a good man, but an 
angry man ;” with Dr. Burnet, “ who 
told me that he did not meddle in 
Scots affairs ;” with Compton, bishop 
of London; the Viscount Tarbet; and 
others. 


‘And thus the whole time of the 
convention passed off, except what was 
spent in necessary duties and visiting 
our countrymen, even until the day that 
the dark scene opened by the surprising 
vote of abdication ; on which very day I 
went over to Lambeth: and what passed 
there betwixt his grace and me (being 
all in private) it is both needless, would 
be very tedious, and, perchance, not so 
very proper, to write it. In the close I 
told his grace that 1 would make ready 
to go home, and only wait upon his grace 
once more before | took my journey. 

“While I was making my visits of 
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leave to my countrymen, I was surpris- 
ingly told “that some two or three of 
them, attempting to go home without 
passes, were, the first stage, stopped on 
the road; and that none were to expect 
passes without waiting on the prince. 
Whereupon I repaired again to Lambeth, 
to have his grace’s advice ; who, consi- 
dering the necessity of that compliment, 
agreed to my making of it. Upon my 
applying to the Bishop of London to in- 
troduce me, his lordship asked me whe- 
ther I had any thing to say to the king 
(so was the English style then)? I 
replied that I had nothing to say, save 
that I was going to Scotland, being a 
member of the convention; for 1 under- 
stood that, without waiting on the prince 
(that being the most common Scotch 
style), I could not have a pass ; and that 
without that I must needs be stopped 
upon the road, as several of my country- 
men had been. His lordship asked me 
again, saying, ‘Seeing your clergy have 
been and are so routed and bi rbarously 
treated by the Presbyterians, will you 
not speak to the king to put a stop to 
that, and in favour of your own clergy ?” 
My reply was, that the prince had been 
often applied to in that matter by several 
of our nobility, and addressed also by 
the sufferers themselves, and yet all to 
no purpose ; wherefore I could have no 
hopes that my intercessions would be of 
any avail: but if his lordship thought 
otherwise, I would not decline to make 
them.” 


The result was that the bishop, at- 
tended by Sir George Mackenzie, pro- 
ceeded to the palace. 


“ Whereupon the bishop (of London), 
leaving us in a room of Whitehall, near 
adjoining to the place where the prince 
was, stayed above a full half-hour from 
us ; and upon his return told us that the 
king’s answer was, that he would not 
allow us to come to him in a body, lest 
that might give jealousy and umbrage 
to the Presbyterians ; neither would he 
permit them, for the same reasons, to 
come to him in numbers: and that he 
would not allow above two of either 
party at a time to speak to him of church 
matters. 

«* Then the bishop, directing his dis- 
course to me, said, ‘My lord, you see 
that the et 
upon the water, must keep himself a- 
swimming with one hand; the Presby- 
terians have joined him closely, and ofter 
to support him ; and therefore he cannot 

cast them off, unless he could see how 
otherwise he can be served. And the 
king bids me tell you, that he now knows 
the state of Scotland much better than 
he did when he was in Holland ; for 
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while there, he was made believe that 
Scotland generally all over was Presby- 
terian, but now he sees that the ¢ great 
body of the nobility and gentry are for 
episcopacy, and 'tis the trading and in- 
ferior sort that are for presbytery : 
wherefore he bids me tell you, that if 
you will undertake to serve him to thi 
purpose he is served here in England, 
he will take you by the hand, support 
the church and order, and throw off the 
Presbyterians.’ ”’ 


A more attractive proposition than 
this, to men circumstanced as were 
good Bishop Rose and his brethren at 
that moment, cannot be conceived. 
But a stern sense of duty prevailed. 


“ My answer to this was, ‘ My lord, I 
cannot but humbly thank the prince for 
this frankness and offer, but withal I 
must tell your lordship, that when I 
came from Scotland, neither my brethren 
nor 1 apprehended any such revolution 
as I have now seen in England ; and 
therefore I neither was nor could be in 
structed by them what answer to make 
to the prince’s offer. And therefore what 
I say is not in their name, but only my 
own private opinion; which is, that I 
truly think they will not serve the prince 
so as he is served in England, that is 
(as I take it), to make him their king, 
or give their suffrage for his being king. 
And though as to ‘this matter I can say 
nothing in their name, and as from them, 
yet for myself I must say, that rather 
than do so, I will abandon all the interest 
that I either have, or may expect to 
have, in Britain.’ Upon this the bishop 
commended my openness and ingenuity, 
and said he believed it was so; for, says 
he, all this time you have been here, 
neither have you waited on the king, nor 
have any of your brethren the Scots 
bishops made any advances to him. So 
the king must be excused for standing 
by the Presby terians.” 


This is a curious narrative, and the 
sequel to it is not less so. 


“ Immediately upon this,” continues 
the writer, “the prince, going 
where abroad, came through our room; 
and Sir George Mackenzie — leave 
of him in very few words. 1 applied to 
the bishop and said, ‘My lord, there is 
now no further place for application in 
our church matters, and this op portunity 
of taking leave of the prince is lost; 
wherefore I beg that your lordship would 
introduce me for that effect, if you can, 
next day, about ten or eleven in the fore- 
noon :’ which his lordship both promised 
and performed. And upon my being 
admitted to the prince’s presence, he 


some- 





came three or four steps forward from 
his company and prevented me, by say- 
ing, ‘ My lord, are you going to Scot- 
land’ My reply was, ‘ Yes, sir, if you 
have any commands.’ Then he said, ‘I 
hope you will be kind to me, and follow 
the example of England.’ Wherefore, 
being somewhat difficulted how to make 
a mannerly and discreet answer without 
entangling myself, I readily replied, 
‘Sir, I will serve you as far as law, rea- 
son, or conscience will allow me.’ How 
this answer pleased, 1 cannot well tell; 
but it seems the limitations and condi- 
tions of it were not acceptable, for the 
prince, without saying any more, turned 
away from me, and went back to his 
company.” 


, 

What the king’s intentions were in 
this brief interview, no one can now 
doubt. He would have pledged him- 
self to the support of episcopacy, had 
the bishops transferred their allegiance 
from their old masters to him. So 
likewise thought Bishop Rose at this 
moment. 


‘And T am the more confirmed in 
this,” continues he, ‘‘ that after my down- 
coming here, my Lord St. Andrews and 
I took occasion to wait on Duke Hamil- 
ton; his grace told us a day or two be- 
fore the sitting down of the convention, 
that he had it in especial charge from 
King William, that nothing should be 
done to the prejudice of episcopacy in 
Scotland, in case the bishops could, by 
any means, be brought to befriend his 
interest; and prayed us most patheti- 
cally, for our own sake, to follow the 
example of the Church of England.” 


But the Scottish prelates were not 
to be moved ; they replied — 


“ By natural allegiance, the laws, and 
the most solemn oaths, we are engaged 
in the king’s service ; and we are, by 
God’s grace, to stand by it in the face of 
all dang ers, ‘and to the greatest losses.” 


It was this frank and honest decla- 
ration, then, and no decided predilec- 
tion of: 4 majority of the Scottish people 
for presbytery, which induced King 
William to set aside one establishment 
and erect another; and we think , worthy 
Mr. Gowkthrap ple, that even those who 
may be inclined to curl the lip at the 
simplicity of the prelates, must at least 
give them credit for disinterestedness. 
Remember what the oath of allegiance 
then was; and bear in mind, that the 
doctrine of the violability of oaths is 
hot yet many years old in Great Bri- 
tain. Each of the bishops of 1688 had 
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sworn, “I do promise to be true and 
faithful to the king and his heirs, and 
truth and faith to bear, of life, and 
limb, and terrene honour; and not to 
know or hear of any ill or damage in- 
tended him, without defending him 
therefrom.” They were thus bound 
to be faithful, not only to King James, 
but to his heirs; and though the con- 
vention had voted that James himself, 
by maladministration and abuse of 
power, had forfeited his title to the 
crown, the bishops may be excused for 
continuing to believe that they were 
still bound to James’s infant son, who 
had certainly done nothing by which 
his rights could be forfeited. 

Episcopacy was now fallen in Scot- 
land from its palmy state; and the 
passage of a very brief period sufficed 
to make manifest the kind of use which 
her enemies were disposed to make 
of their power. It is true that King 
William, in a letter to the first general 
assembly, informed them, that “he 
favoured their government, because he 
was made to understand that it was 
agreeable to the inclination of the 
people; and that he would have them 
to be very moderate in their proceed- 
ings, and not to do any thing that might 
displease their neighbour-church.” But 
by far the larger proportion of the now 
established clergy having subscribed 
the solemn league and covenant, which 
hound them to extirpate not only popery 
but prelacy, any mere recommendation 
to respect the prejudices of the Church 
of England could not be supposed to 
have much weight with them. They 
had, which was of infinitely more con- 
sequence than the king’s letter, an act 
of parliament to fall back upon ; and they 
proceeded, in full reliance upon such 
support, to set the letter at nought. 
Every episcopal clergyman who failed 
to appear before them, and abjure pre- 
lacy as an un-Christian usurpation, 
was forthwith ejected from his living ; 
and though in the counties north ‘of 
the Tay this was not always practi- 

able, because the majority of the peo- 
ple were there strongly attached to the 
ancient hierarchy ; still, good care was 
taken, that to those who retained their 
benefices for life no successors should 
be appointed. 

During the reign of William various 
statutes were enacted, of which it was 
the tendency more and more to place 
the unhappy episcopalians without the 
protection of the law. Such as refused 
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to swear allegiance to the Prince of 
Orange as king, were denounced as 
non-jurors, and forbidden, under pain 
of imprisonment, to exercise any cle- 
rical function; while a new oath, that 
of abjuration — the most perfect com- 
pound with which we are acquainted 
of fiction and folly — necessarily in- 
creased the numbers of the delin- 
quents. But William died at last, 
and his successor seemed, for a while, 
disposed to alleviate the sufferings of 
a body, which, unlike the Covenant- 
ers, had borne oppression patiently. 
The consequence was, that very many 
of the deprived clergy, touched, in 
part, by gratitude, in part, looking 
upon the queen as her brother’s regent, 
prayed for her by name; and gather- 
ing around them once more their faith- 
ful congregations, performed to them 
Divine worship in open day. There 
occurred, indeed, a brief interruption 
to this harmony while the act of union 
was in progress ; for the Presbyterians 
became alarmed for their establishment, 
and to appease them, all the episcopal 
chapels in Scotland were suddenly 
shut up. But no sooner was that great 
measure carried, than the Episcopa- 
lians obtained from it decided advan- 
tages; for on the 3d of March, 1712, 
was passed by the British parliament 
an act, which granted to them as full 
a toleration as they could reasonably 
desire. 

The death of Queen Anne, and the 
accession of George I., were sad events 
for the Episcopal Church in Scotland. 
The Tories, who had greatly favoured 
them, were driven from power ; and the 
Whigs, their successors, lost no time in 
issuing a proclamation for putting the 
laws against papists, non-jurors, and 
disaffected persons, into execution. 
Such a measure could only be under- 
stood to denote, that henceforth the 
royal favour would be shewn but to 
one-half of the nation; and its effects 
were to hurry on those insurrections in 
behalf of the exiled prince, which came 
to an issue in the battles of Dunblane 
and Preston. Attainders, confiscations, 
and executions, followed, in which the 
laity, of course, mainly partook ; 
while in 1719 an act of parliament 
passed “ for making more effectual the 
laws appointing the oaths for the se- 
curity of the government, to be taken 
by ministers of churches and meeting- 
houses in Scotland.” By that act, 
eyery episcopal minister performing 
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Divine service in any meeting-house 
within Scotland, without having taken 
the oaths required by Queen Anne’s 
toleration, and praying for King George 
and the royal family by name, was to 
suffer six months’ imprisonment, dur- 
ing which period his meeting-house 
was to be shut up; and every house 
where nine or more persons, besides 
the family, should be preseut at Divine 
worship, was declared to be a meeting- 
house within the meaning of the act. 
Severe as this law was, it does not 
appear to have operated to the serious 
injury of the religion against which it 
was directed. The nobility and gentry 
of Scotland, whose apprehensions on 
the score of church-property had sub- 
sided, were now sincerely attached to 
the faith of their fathers ; and the coun- 
tenance which they gave to the epis- 
copalian clergy, protected them gene- 
rally from molestation. The latter 
began, too, in many instances, to cool 
in their zeal for the exiled house; and 
though King George was not prayed 
for by name, it is certain that a denial 
of his right to the throne which he 
filled was no where looked upon as a 
qualification to communicate in their 
chapels. Nay, there were many among 
them who abjured the doctrine of un- 
defeasible hereditary right; and who, 
holding that allegiance and protection 
are, to a certain degree, convertible, 
would have willingly sworn obedience 
to the reigning house, had not the ab- 
surd oath of abjuration stuck in their 
throats. But the house of Hanover 
had other enemies than the Episco- 
palians of Scotland. It was the un- 
wise policy of the two first Georges, 
and no hankering after popery or pre- 
lacy, which induced so many, both of 
Englishmen and Scotchmen, to turn 
their eyes to St. Germains ; and which, 
when Charles Edward entered upon 
his romantic expedition in 1745, drew 
around his standard most of those who 
joined it. We know that the High- 
land clans were swayed by a different 
principle. Theirs was, indeed, the 
romance of chivalrous feeling; the chief 
of their chiefs was the representative 
of the royal Stuarts, and they followed 
him rather in that character than as 
their sovereign. But in the low coun- 
try, both north and south of the Tweed, 
neither religious prejudice nor a belief 
in the Divine right operated half so 
eflectually in making Jacobites, as an 
abhorrence of the un-English manners 
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and un-English policy of the Hano- 
verian monarch. 

The Whigs and Presbyterians of Scot- 
land had beheld with no kindly eye 
the state of comparative repose which 
the Episcopalians were so long per- 
mitted to enjoy ; and they eagerly took 
advantage of the events of 1745 and 
1746 to break in upon it. As if none 
but Scottish Episcopalians had joined 
the prince’s standard, the fury of the 
soldiers and of the mob was let loose 
exclusively upon them. Their chapels 
were burned to the ground; or, where 
it would have been dangerous to apply 
fire, shut up and demolished. Their 
ministers were hunted like wild beasts 
to the hills, their houses plundered, and 
their families subjected to the worst 
insults ; while, on the return of what 
was called order, the legislature took 
up the business of oppressing them. 
An act was passed in the summer ses- 
sion of parliament, which provided, 
“that from and after the ist of Sep- 
tember, 1746, every person exercising 
the function of a pastor or minister in 
any episcopal meeting-house in Scot- 
land, without registering his letters of 
orders, and taking all the oaths required 
by law, and praying for his majesty 
King George and the royal family by 
name, shall for the first offence suffer 
six months’ imprisonment, and for the 
second, be transported to some of his 
majesty’s plantations for life.” It is 
worthy of remark, that every house in 
which five or more persons assembled 
for purposes of worship, was declared to 
be a meeting-house ; and that no letters 
of orders were received for registration, 
except those conferred by some bishop 
of the Church of England or of Ireland. 

Harsh as this act was, it proved but 
the beginning of troubles. Persons 
frequenting Divine worship in an epis- 
copal meeting-house were required to 
give information within five days, on 
penalty of fine and imprisonment. 
Peers who should have attended twice 
in a year, were deprived of their poli- 
tical privileges; commoners, under 
similar circumstances, of their quali- 
fications to sit in parliament, and their 
right of vote. But the climax came in 
1748. It was then enacted, “‘ That no 
letters of orders, not granted by some 
bishop of the Church of England or 
of Ireland, should, from and after the 
29th of September, be sufficient to 
qualify any pastor or minister of any 
episcopal meeting in Scotland, whether 
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the same had been registered before or 
since the 1st of September, 1746; and 
that every such registration, whether 
made before or since, should, from and 
after the said 29th of September, be 
null and void.” Here was a blow 
levelled directly at the religion of the 
Episcopalians. It was not their poli- 
tical principles that were objected to ; 
it was no condition, such as praying 
for the king by name, or taking the 
oaths, that was proposed. No; this 
was a statute in the genuine spirit of 
the solemn league and covenant —a 
statute for the extirpation of Protestant 
episcopacy from Scotland ; for we need 
not tell you, friend Gowkthrapple, that 
according to the faith of all Episco- 
palians, the sacraments—the badges of 
the Christian covenant—can be admi- 
nistered only by persons canonically 
ordained. Compare this with the 
worst persecutions to which the hill- 
folk were subjected. They had only 
to pray for the king and take the oath 
of allegiance, and no human being 
would have molested them. But neither 
swearing nor praying could obtain for 
the Episcopalians a sanction from the 
state to worship God in their own way. 
This was a persecution for conscience’ 
sake with a vengeance ! 

Amid all these discouragements and 
difficulties, the Episcopal Church con- 
tinued to discharge its functions,— 
humbly, indeed, and in the strictest 
privacy, but still without faltering. 
The canonical succession of bishops 
was kept up; and in private apart- 
ments, with doors closed, or far away 
in remote villages and hamlets, the 
faithful met together to celebrate, under 
their auspices, Divine worship. But 
there were no meetings among them, 
with arms in their hands —there was 
no giving over of the Elector of Hanover, 
his family and advisers, to hell—there 
was no solemn oath taken for the ex- 
tirpation of Presbyterianism—no war 
levied against the powers that were. 
And do not suppose, worthy Mr. 
Gowkthrapple, that the Episcopalians 
abstained from active resistance only 
because they wanted numbers where- 
with to resist effectually. We tell you 
that in 1748, and for some years after- 
wards, the counties north of the Tay 
swarmed with Episcopalians ; and that 
the Gordons, the Oliphants, and the 
Ogilvies were at least as prompt to 
grasp the sword, and as able to wield it, 
as the conventicle-frequenting broad 
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bonnets of Gladsmuir or the Kirk of 
Shots. The Episcopalians were ofa dif- 
ferent temper from the Covenanters. 
To endure persecution for the truth’s 
sake they were both willing and able ; 
neither would they have been reluctant 
to join once more the standard of the 
Stuarts, had it been fairly unfurled. 
But their religion had taught them 
that there was nothing either manly 
or Christian in keeping their native 
country in a constant ferment, or in 
shedding their own blood and _ the 
blood of others in the name of the 
Most High. 

All this while the bishops and 
clergy —from whom the remnant of 
what had once been the property of 
the church was taken away—found a 
precarious and scanty subsistence in 
the voluntary contributions of their 
hearers. With that, however, they 
were content; for a long course of 
adversity had effectually delivered 
them from the influence of worldly 
ambition ; and they looked for gilded 
mitres only in heaven. A more single- 
minded race never lived. Yet were 
there many among them eminent for 
their literary and scientific acquire- 
ments. The names of Sage, Falconar, 
Campbell, Rattray, Gillan, and Rait, 
are not unworthy to be enrolled in the 
same catalogue with those of our own 
ablest divines, to whom, in respect of 
piety, disinterestedness, and devotion 
to their Master’s interests, ecclesiastical 
history records none superior. 

Time passed, and there at length came 
to the throne a prince who, born and 
educated in this country, made it his 
highest and freest boast that he was an 
Englishman. George III. was indeed 
the father of his people; and no por- 
tion of his subjects had greater cause 
to rejoice in his elevation to the regal 
dignity than the Episcopalians of Scot- 
land. It is true that the penal laws 
still remained upon the statute-book, 
and that peers and lay gentlemen who 
frequented Scottish Episcopal meeting- 
houses continued to be deprived of 
some of their most valued political 
privileges ; but to officious informations 
against the clergy no encouragement 
was given, and several of the chapels 
which had been shut up were re-opened. 
Ilad this wise and generous policy been 
carried a little farther, and the absurd 
oath of abjuration repealed, as there is 
good believe the monarch 
wished it to be, a few years would 
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have seen the extirpation of Jacobitism 
from Scotland, and the king every 
where prayed for by name. But the 
Episcopalians could not take that oath 
so long as the grandson of James VILI. 
of Scotland survived. They therefore 
continued to exist as a proscribed body, 
whose peaceable deportment, and pious 
and unobtrusive conversation, caused 
the very ministers of the laws to shut 
their eyes as they passed by them. 
Such was the condition of the Scot- 
tish Episcopal Church, when an event 
befe!, of which, as it first brought her 
rulers out of the obscurity into which 
the penal laws had cast them, we are 
required to take notice. At the close 
of the American war, and the final 
separation of the thirteen colonies from 
the mother country, all political con- 
nexion between the E.,piscopal churches 
of America and England necessarily 
ceased. But as an Episcopal church 
could not exist without a bishop or 
bishops, the clergy of Connecticut sent 
over one of their body, the very respect- 
able Dr. Seabury, to be consecrated by 
the English hierarchy. Dr. Seabury’s 
character being known and_ justly 
estimated in London, the primate and 
his colleagues were well disposed to 
comply with the wishes of the Con- 
necticut clergy ; but there stood a dif- 
ficulty in the way, which they felt 
themselves unable to overcome. The 
consecration service, according to the 
ritual of the Church of England, re- 
quires that the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy shall be taken by the bishop 
elect; and these oaths an American 
bishop was of course precluded from 
taking. No doubt, an act of parliament 
might have been procured, to dispense 
with the oaths under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case; and, if we 
recollect right, advances were actually 
made to obtain such an act. But the 
American clergy were unwilling to in- 
cur the necessary delay; and Dr. Sea- 
bury was in consequence advised to 
apply to the Scottish bishops. He 
did so; and a correspondence ensued 
between the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and his spiritual brethren north of the 
Tweed, which drew towards the latter 
— somewhat tardily, indeed, but efiec- 
tually —the attention of the Church of 
England. The result was that Dr. Sea- 
bury was consecrated at Aberdeen, ou 
the 14th of Sept. 1784, by Bishop Gil- 
gour, primus, and Bishops Petrie and 
Skinner; so that the humble and op- 
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pressed Zion in Scotland has had the 
honour to found that great and flourish- 
ing church, which now includes within 
its pale a large proportion of the inha- 
bitants of the United States. 

The eyes of the English hierarchy 
being now directed towards Scotland, 
a negotiation was set on foot for the 
purpose of removing from the Episco- 
palians those severe legal disabilities 
under which they laboured. While 
this was in progress, the unfortunate 
Charles Edward died; and the last 
serious obstacle to the transferrence of 
even a Jacobite’s allegiance to the 
house of Ilanover was set aside. 

Accordingly, on the 25th of May, 
1788, his majesty, King George III., 
was publicly prayed for in the terms 
of the English liturgy, which for many 
years had been exclusively used in the 
episcopal chapels of Scotland. Still there 
were jealousies to smoothe down, and 
prejudices to overcome, ere the friends 
of civil and religious liberty, in the 
best sense of the term, could accom- 
plish their purpose ; and for the space 
of four years longer, the most loyal 
and orderly class of the king’s subjects 
north of Tweed were liable to fines, 
imprisonments, and even to transporta- 
tion, at the will of every worthless 
miscreant who chose to act the part 
of a public informer. But, in 1792, 
a bill was at last carried through both 
houses, and sanctioned by the king, 
which put an end to this disgraceful 
state of things. The Episcopalians 
received the open protection of the 
law; of which, so long as even a 
remnant of the monarchy remains, they 
are not likely again to be deprived. 

From that era down to the present 
day, the Scottish Episcopalians have 
mainly distinguished themselves by 
their unshaken loyalty to their sove- 
reign, and their steady devotion to the 
constitution as by law established. 
Poor their bishops and clergy are, and 
always have been ; for, with one or 
two exceptions, their maintenance is 
derived exclusively from the bene- 
factions and subscriptions of their re- 
spective congregations ; and, though 
some excellent individuals undertook, 
early in this century, to procure for 
them donations from the wealthy and 
well-disposed, the profits of that fund 
have not been such as to materially im- 
prove their condition. It is true that 
an occasional grant used to be made to 
them from the privy-purse. During 
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the administration of Lord Liverpool, a 
Regium Donum, amounting to 1,200/., 
was divided among them; and the 
Duke of Wellington, besides continuing 
the gift, was, we believe, inclined to 
make some regular provision for the 
wreck of the old establishment out of 
the crown’s share in its plunder, called 
the bishops’ rents. But the Scottish 
Episcopalians are a peaceable and an 
orderly body. They are no lovers of 
change ; they do not patronise political 
unions; they are content to remain 
poor and lowly themselves, rather than 
take the chance of reaping advantage 
from a convulsion. They are not, 
therefore, the sort of persons on whom 
those will look with favour who have 
corresponded with Mr. Attwood and 
flatter Mr. O’Connell ; neither do they 
covet the favour either of the king’s 
ministers or of the king’s ministers’ 
master, the mob. The main article in 
their creed—the Shibboleth of their 
political and religious faith — is that 
sentence which tells them “ to fear 
God and honour the king ;” and they 
are too much in earnest to think even 
of coquetting with those whose ultimate 
designs tend to effect neither the one 
object nor the other. Consider, we 
pray you, what has been their course of 
late. As a body, they have studiously 
held aloof from the strife of sects and 
parties which has shaken the land to 
its centre. Though not unmindful 
that the present Established Church 
rose to its eminence on their ruin, they 
have not only rejected with becoming 
dignity the invitations of the Dissenters 
to join them in a crusade against the 
Establishment, but they have addressed 
the throne, and petitioned both houses 
in favour of the existing institutions in 
church and state. If ever, in modern 
times, an example has been set of Chris- 
tian forbearance inthe oblivion ofwrong, 
the Scottish Episcopal Church has dis- 
played it. Nor can we wonder at this. 
A body which counts among its lead- 
ers such men as the venerable Bishop 
Gleig, Bishop Walker, Bishop Jolly, 
and, though last not least, Dr. Russell 
of Leith, is not likely to lend itself to 
the unholy purposes of a Hough and 
his associates. 

We detracting from the merits of the 
Established Church of Scotland! We 
seeking to represent its ministers as a 
tyrannical and overbearing body! Dear 
Gowkthrapple, you mistake us quite. 
Of what the Presbyterian church once 
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was, when it consisted exclusively of 
Covenanters, we have indeed our own 
opinion ; but of what it is now, and has 
been for many years back, no human 
being can think more favourably than 
ourselves. We know that its clergy 
are, generally speaking, pious, consci- 
entious, and learned ; that its constitu- 
tion is well adapted to the temper of 
the people among whom it is placed ; 
and that its endowments, though re- 
spectable, are not, God knows, too 
ample. Were it overthrown, there- 
fore, we do not believe that a more 
grievous misfortune could befall the 
land. Why then should you suppose 
that we, or the men whose history we 
have been sketching, entertain any 
other feeling for that church than the 
most profound respect; nay, we will 
convince you that, Episcopalian though 
we be, we have no possible objection 
to join our Presbyterian brethren in 
their devotions. Let us go together to 
the High Church. Hark! what sound 
is that! The opening psalm. How 
like a burst of thunder it rises; how 
the voices blend and mingle ; here is 
no choir thrilling forth its sweet har- 
mony, no deep-toned organ pealing 
beneath the vaulted roof, but all—men, 
women, children, old, young, pouring 
forth, in rude but not unharmonious 
music, songs of glory to the Most High. 
Surely there is nothing which tends 
more to excite the feelings, and to carry 
them even to God’s throne, than the 
well-managed singing of an entire 
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congregation ; there may be false notes 
here and there, but we cannot discern 
them ; there may be mockers and hy- 
pocrites among the melodists, but we 
cannot detect them. From rafter to 
rafter, and from aisle to aisle, the song 
of praise is wafted, while the bosoms of 
the most cold have learned to glow 
with at least a momentary enthusiasm. 
Let us enter. Call you this bald? No 
doubt we miss the altar, and these noble 
pillars are sadly obscured ; but if the 
spectacle of crowded pews and of 
galleries that groan beneath the weight 
of assembled hearers can reconcile any 
one to the absence of that chaste and 
simple ornament which gives its pe- 
culiar charm to an English parish 
church, he will find it here. To be 
sure, the Geneva cloak is not attractive 
to our eyes; neither are we carried 
away by the eloquence of that long ex- 
temporaneous prayer, to which, how- 
ever, those around us listen with deep 
attention. But the sermon is a good 
one, and delivered with much energy, 
as if the speaker felt the importance of 
the subject which he is discussing, and 
desired others to feel it also: we hold 
your Established Church in the highest 
possible respect. 

Thank you, sir, but we would rather 
not visit the castle to-day: to-morrow 
we will gladly put ourselves under 
your guidance; but for the present 
we adjourn to our inn, and so, good 
evening. 
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THE SONGS OF FRANCE. 
ON WINE, WAR, WOEMEN, WOODEN SHOES, FILOSOPHY, FROGS, AND FREE TRADE. 
(From the Prout Papers.) 
Cuapter II.—-WormeENn anp WoopEn SuHogks. 


** Nell’ estate all’ ombra, nel inverno al fuoco, 
Pinger’ per gloria, e poetar’ per giuoco.”—Salvator Rosa. 


Cool shade is summer’s haunt, fireside November's ; 
The red red rose then yields to glowing embers : 
Drawings of cork and ‘* Croquis” place before us! 
And let old Prout strike up his Gallic chorus.—O. Y. 


Turis gloomy month is peculiarly disastrous in northern climates. Indeed, our 
brethren of the “ broad sheet” are so philosophically resigned to the anticipated 
casualties of the season, that they keep by them, in stereotype, the long-accustomed 
annual announcements, which at this time never fail to be put in constant requisi- 
tion; viz. Death by Drowning,” “ Extraordinary Fog,” “ Melancholy Suicide,” 
“ Serpentine River,” “ Felo de se,” and sundry such doleful headings, borrowed 
from Young’s Night Thoughts, Ovid’s Tristia, the Newgate Calendar, and other 
authors in the dismal line. There is method-in our spleen, and punctuality in this 
periodical recurrence of national melancholy. It certainly shewed great consi- 
derateness in that much-abused man, Guy Faux, to have selected the fifth of 
November for despatching the stupid and unreformed senators of Great Britain : 
so cold and comfortless a month was the most acceptable, in fact, which he could 
possibly have chosen for warming their honourable house with a few seasonable 
fagots and forty-eight barrels of gunpowder. Philanthropic citizen! Neither 
he nor Sir William Congreve, of rocket celebrity — nor Friar Bacon, the original 
inventor of “ villanous saltpetre”— nor Parson Malthus, the patentee of the 
“ preventive check””— nor Dean Swift, the author of A Modest Proposal for 
turning into Salt Provisions the Offspring of the Irish Poor — nor Brougham, 
the originator of the new reform in the poor-laws — nor Mr. O'Connell, the 
Belisarius of the poor-box, and the stanch opponent of any provision for his 
half-starved fellow-creatures—will ever meet their reward in this world, nor even 
be appreciated or understood by their blind and ungrateful fellow-countrymen. 
Happily, however, for some of the above-mentioned worthies, there is a warm 
corner reserved, if not in Westminster Abbey, most certainly in “ another place ;” 
where alone (God forgive us !), we incline to think, their merits can be suitably 
acknowledged. 

Sorrowful, indeed, would be the condition of mankind, and verily deplorable 
the November chapter of accidents, if, in addition to other sources of sublunary 
desolation over which we have no control, Father Prout were, like the sun, to 
obnubilate his disk, veil his splendour, and withdraw the light of his countenance 
from a gloomy and disconsolate world. 


«« Dim caput obscura nitidum ferrugine texit, 
Impiaque eternam timuerunt secula noctem.”—Georgic. I. 


Then, indeed, would unmitigated darkness thicken the already “ palpable” 
obscure; dulness would place another padlock on the human understanding, 
and knowledge be at one grand entrance fairly shut out. But, no! such a cala- 
mity, such a “ disastrous twilight,” shall not befall our planet, as long as there is 
MS. in “the chest” or shot in the locker. Generations yet unborn shall walk 
in the blaze of Prout’s wisdom, and the learned of our own day shall still continue 
to light the pipe of knowledge at the focus of this intense luminary. We are 
thoroughly convinced, so essential do we deem the continuance of these periodi- 
cal essays to the happiness of our contemporaries, that were we (quod Deus 
avertat /) to put a stop to our accustomed issues of “ Prout paper,” forgeries 
would instantly get into circulation ; a false paper-currency would be attempted ; 
there would arise Yevde-Prouts and Yevde-prophets: but they would deceive no 
one, much less the elect. Every one knows how that great German chemist, 
Farina of Cologne, is constantly obliged to caution the public in the envelope of 
VOL, X. NO. LIX. QQ 
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his long glass bottles, against all spurious distillations of his wonderful water : 
“ Rowland,” of Hatton Garden, has found more than one “ Oliver” vending a 
counterfeit “ incomparable Macassar ;” and our friend Bob Olden writes to us 
from Cork to be on our guard against an illegitimate “ Eukeirogeneion,” for he 
swears by the beard of the prophet, that there is no shaving cosmetic genuine 
unless it bear his most illegible signature. Now, following the example of these 
gentlemen, we give fair notice, that no ‘* Prout paper ” is the real thing unless it 
have a label prefixed, signed “‘Otirver Yorke.” There is a certain Bridgewater 
treatise now in circulation, said to be from the pen of the Blarney Doctor ; but 
it is a sheer hoax: an artist has also taken up the name, but he must be an im- 
postor, not known on Watergrasshill. Let it be remembered that, owing to the 
law of celibacy, “the Father” can have left behind him no children, or posterity 
whatever: therefore, none but himself can hope to be his parallel. We are per- 
fectly aware that he may have “ nephews,” and other collateral descendants ; for 
we admit the truth ofthat celebrated placard, or lampoon, stuck on the mutilated 
statue of Pasquin, in the reign of Pope Borghese (Paul IV.) : 


*« Cum factor rerum privaret semine clerum, 
In Satane votum successit turba nepotum !” 


“‘ Of bantlings when our clergymen were freed from having bevies, 
There next arose, a crowd of woes, a multitude of nevies !” 


But should any audacious thief attempt to palm himself off as a son or recognised 
representative of the venerable pastor of the most barren upland in the county of 
Cork, let him look sharp, or Terry Callaghan, who has got a situation in the 
London police (through the patronage of Feargus O'Connor), will collar the 
ruffian in the most inaccessible garret of Grub Street: to profane so respectable 
a signature, the fellow must be what Terry calls “a bad mimber intirely ;” 
what we English call a “ jail bird ;” what the French denominate a “ vrai 
gibier de gréve ;” termed in Latin “ corvus patibularius ;” and by the Greeks, 
‘ xaxov xopuxos xaxov wov.” 

We have nothing further to add in this introductory prolusion, only to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the following communication from Germany, referring 
to our last batch of “ Songs of France.” It is from the pen of a stanch friend 
of old England, and an uncompromising disciple of Recina —the sterling 
patriot, the eloquent lawyer, and the facetious knight, Sir Charles Wetherell. 
Great men’s peculiarities attract no small share of public attention : thus, ex. gr. 
Napoleon’s method of plunging his fore-finger and thumb into his waistcoat- 
pocket, in lieu of a snuff-box, was the subject of much European commentary ; 
and one of the twelve Cesars was nick-named Caligula from a peculiar sort of 
Wellington boot which he happened to fancy. (Vide Suet. in vitd.) Some irreverent 
poet has not scrupled to notice the distinguishing feature in our learned corre- 
spondent’s habiliment, stating him to be 


“* Much famed for length of sound sagacious speeches, 
More still for brevity of braceless b a.” 


a quotation, by the by, not irrelevant to the topic on which Sir Charles has 
favoured us with a line. 
“* Aix-la-Chapelle, Octob. 7. 

“ Dear Yorke,—I've just been paying my devotions to the tomb of Charlemagne 
(the pride of this ci-devant metropolis of Europe), and on my return to my hotel I find 
your last Number on my table. What the deuce do you mean at page 473, by giving 
a new and unheard-of version of the excellent song on ‘‘ Le bon Roy Dagobert?” 
Instead of ‘ avait mis sa culotte @ l’envers,” all good editions read “ de travers ;” 
which is quite a different sense, lectio longé emendatior: he wore the garment, not 
inside out, but wrong side foremost. Again, it was not of Austrasie that he was king, 
but of “ Gallia braccata.” Let me not meet any similar blunders in the subsequent 
songs, my old cock! 

** Yours in haste, cin. 


Wishing him a pleasant tour through the Germanic confederation, and hoping 
it may be long ere he reach that fatal goal of all human pilgrimages, the diet of 
Worms, we bow to the baronet’s opinion, and stand corrected. 


OLiver YoRKE. 
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Watergrasshill, Nov. 1833. 
“ JLLE ego qui quondam,” is an 
old Latin formula, first used in the 
reign of Augustus, to connect the epic 
cantos of the warlike /Eneid with a 
far more polished and irreproachable 
poem, its agricultural predecessor. 
Virgil (something like Lord Althorp 
when he indulges in a day-dream, and 
thinks posterity will forgive the blun- 
ders of the budget in consideration of 
his excellent breed of cattle) sought 
thus to bolster up the manifest imper- 
fections of his heroic characters by a 
cunning reference to the unexception- 
able Melibeeus, and to that excellent 
old Calabrian farmer whose bees 
hummed so tunefully under the “ lofty 
towers of (balia.” This is an old 
trick: it is a part of the tactics of lite- 
rature, well understood by that awfully 
numerous fraternity, the novel-writers, 
who never fail, on the title-page of 
every successive production, to men- 
tion some previous performance of 
glorious memory, adroitly reminding 
the public of their bygone trophies 
in the field of literature, and of some 
fortunate hit already made in the 
chance-medley of modern authorship. 
Now, in venturing to refer to a 
previous paper on the “ Songs of 
France,” my object is not similar: my 
thoughts are not their thoughts. To- 
tally unknown to my contemporaries, 
and anxious to cultivate the privilege 
of obscurity, it is when I am moulder- 
ing in the quiet tomb where my rustic 
parishioners shall have laid me, that 
these papers, the offspring of my lei- 
sure, ara start into life, and bask in 
the blaze of publicity. Some paternal 
publisher—perhaps some maternal ma- 
gazine—will take charge of the learned 
deposit, and hatch my eggs with all 
the triumph of successful incubation. 
But—and this is the sole object 
of these preliminary remarks — let 
there be care taken to keep each 
batch separate, and to keep each brood 
distinct. The French hen’s . family 
should not be mixed up with the 
chickens of the Muscovy duck; and 
each series of “ Prout Papers” should 
be categorically arranged. Series junc- 
turaque pollet (Hor. art. Poet). For 
instance: the present essay ought to 
come after one bearing the date of 
“October,” and containing songs about 
“wine ;” such topic being appropriate 
to that mellow month, which, from 
time immemorial (no doubt because 
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it happens to thyme with the word 
“ sober”) has been set apart for jolli- 
fication. 

I have called these effusions the off- 
spring of my leisure; nor do I see any 
cause why the hours not claimed by 
my sacerdotal functions should be re- 
fused to the pursuits of literature. I 
do not think that Erasmus was a dis- 
credit to his cloth, though he penned 
the Magis Eyxwuiev. The sonnets of 
Francis Petrarca were not deemed a 
high misdemeanour at the papal court 
of Avignon, though written by a priest. 
Nor was Vida a less exemplary bishop 
in his diocese of Albi, for having sung 
in immortal verse the labours of the 
silk-worm ( Bombyces, Bale, 1537) and 
the game of chess (Schiaccia ludus, 
Roma, 1527). Yet I doubt not (for I 
know something of mankind) that 
there may be found when I am dead, 
in some paltry provincial circle of 
gossips, the chosen haunt of dulness 
and all uncharitableness, creatures 
without heart and without brains, 
who will industriously malign my 
motives, and try to stigmatise my 
writings, as unbefitting the exalted 
character in which I glory—that of 
an aged priest (however unworthy), 
and a humble joint in the hierarchy 
of the venerable church of Rome. 
To them I say that my zeal for the 
character of “ my order” was not less 
than theirs; and that, while their 
short-sightedness I deplore, their ran- 
corous malevolence I contemplate not 
in anger but in sorrow. Their efforts 
can only recoil on themselves. When 
a snake in the island of Malta en- 
twined itself round the arm of Paul, 
with intent to sting the teacher of the 
Gentiles, he gently shook the viper 
from his wrist; and he was not to 
blame if the reptile fell into the fire. 

But to return to the interesting sub- 
ject of our literary researches. Full 
gladly do I once more resume the 
pleasant theme, and launch my simple 
skiff on the wide expanse of song — 


‘« Once more upon the waters; yea, 
once more !” 


The minstrelsy of France is to me an 
inexhaustible source of intellectual 
pleasure, and it shall not be my fault 
if I do not carry the public with me in 
the appreciation I make ofsuch refined 
enjoyment. The admirers of what is 
delicate in thought or polished in ex- 
pression will need no apology for 
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drawing their attention to these ex- 
quisite trifles: and the student of 
general literature will acknowledge the 
connecting link which unites, though 
unseen, the most apparently remote 
and seemingly dissimilar departments 
of human knowledge. ‘ Omnes enim 
artes que ad humanitatem pertinent 
habent quoddam commune vinculum,” 
sayeth Cicero (pro Archia poeta). But 
in the pleasant province of legendary 
lore through which I propose to make 
excursions, there are certain local and 
national features of attraction pecu- 
liarly captivating. To what class of 
Englishmen, since the conquest of this 
fair island and its unfortunate sister by 
the chivalrous Normans, can the songs 
of that gallant race of noble marauders 
and glorious pirates be without thrilling 
interest? Not to relish such specimens 
of spirit-stirring poesy, the besotted 
native must be only fit to herd among 
swine, with a collar round his neck 
like the Saxon serf of Cedric, or else 
be a superficial idiot, like “ Wamba 
the son of Wit-less the jester.” Select- 
ing one class of the educated public, 
by way of exemplification, where all 
are concerned,—to that most acute and 
discriminating body, the bar, the lan- 
guage of France and her troubadours 
cometh in the character of a profes- 
sional acquaintance, to be carefully 
cultivated; and most happy shall I 
deem myself if, by submitting to their 
perusal these gay and amusing ballads, 
I shall have reconciled them to the 
many tedious hours they are doomed 
to spend in conning over what to 
them must otherwise appear the semi- 
barbarous terms of jurisprudence be- 
queathed by William Rufus, with the 
very structure of Westminster Hall, 
and coeval with its oak-roof and its 
cobwebs. In reference to the Gallic 
origin of our law and its idiom, it 
was Juvenal who wrote that inspired 
verse (Sat. xv., v. 110), 


Goldsmith. 


Good people all, of every sort, 
Give ear unto my song, 

And if you find it wondrous short, 
It cannot hold you long. 


In Islington there lived a man, 
Of whom the world might say, 

That still a godly race he ran 
Whene’er he went to pray. 
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«« Gallia causidicos docuit facunda 
Britannos ;” 


and in that single line he furnished an 
incontestable proof that poetry is akin 
to prophecy, and that the “eye, in a 
fine frenzy rolling,” can discover even 
the most improbable future event in 
the womb of time. 

A knowledge of the ancient voca- 
bulary of France is admitted to be 
of high importance in the perusal 
of our early writers in history, as 
well as in legislation; its aid may 
be felt in poetry and prose, as well 
as in Chancery and Doctors’ Com- 
mons. An old song has been found 
of consequence in elucidating an un- 
intelligible clause or a disputed con- 
struction ; and, singular to relate, the 
only title-deed the Genoese can put 
forward to claim the invention of the 
mariners’ compass is the lay of a 
French troubadour.* Few are aware 
to what extent the volatile literature of 
our merry neighbours has pervaded 
the mass of British authorship, and by 
what secret influences, of imitation and 
of reminiscence, the spirit of Gallic 
song has flitted through the conquered 
island of Britain. From Geoffry Chaucer 
to Tom Moore (a vast interval !) there 
is not one, save the immortal Shake- 
speare perhaps, whose writings do not 
betray the secret working of this fo- 
reign essence, mixed up with the crude 
material of Saxon growth, and causing 
a sort of gentle fermentation most de- 
lectable to the natives. Take, for ex- 
ample, Oliver Goldsmith, whom every 
schoolboy knows by heart, and every 
critic calls an eminently English writer 
of undoubted originality; now place 
in juxtaposition with an old French 
song two of his much-admired fugitive 
pieces, the Elegy on a Mad Dog, and 
the Panegyric of Mrs. Mary Blaze, 
and judge for yourself if I have nota 
case in point: 


Le Troubadour La Monnove. 

Messires, vous plaist-il d’ouir 

L’air du fameux La Palisse? 
Il pourra vous réjouir, 

Pourvu qu’il vous divertisse. 
Il était affable et doux, 

De l’humeur de feu son pére ; 
Il n’était guére en courroux, 

Si ce n’est dans sa colére. 


~~ © A ballad entitled La Bible, from the pen of Guyot de Provins, dated A.D. 1190, 


and commencing, De nostre pére ['apostoile. 


pope.—Provr. 


I don't give it, because it attacks the 
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A kind and gentle heart he had 
To comfort friends and foes ; 

The naked every day he clad, 
When he put on his clothes. 


So much for this Islington model of 
a gentleman according to “ Oliver,” 
who, it clearly appeareth, borrowed 
every idea, in that sort of pleasant 
ironical commendation, from the French 
“Roland,” his predecessor. As to poor 


Goldsmith. 


The public all, of one accord, 
Lament for Mrs. Blaze ; 

Who never wanted a good word 
From those who spoke her praise. 


At church, in silks and satins new, 
With hoop of monstrous size, 

She never slumbered in her pew 
But when she shut her eyes. 


Her love was sought, I do aver, 
By twenty beaux and more ; 
The king himself has followed her 
When she has walked before. 


Let us lament in sorrow sore ; 

For Kent Street well may say, 

That, had shelived atwelvemonth more, 

She had not died to-day. 

My readers will, no doubt, feel some- 
what surprised at the flagrant coinci- 
dence manifest in these parallel pas- 
sages ; and I can assure them, that it 
is not without a certain degree of con- 
cern for the hitherto unimpeachable 
character of Goldsmith, that I have 
brought to light an instance of petty 
larceny perpetrated by him: he is one 
for whom I have a high regard. My 
friendship is also very great for Plato ; 
but of Truth I am fondest of all: so 
out the cat must go from the bag of 
concealment. Why did he not ac- 
quaint us with the source of his in- 
Spiration? Why smuggle these French 
wares, when he might have imported 
them lawfully by paying the customary 
duty of acknowledgment. The Roman 
fabulist, my old and admired friend 
Phaedrus, honestly tells the world how 
he came by his wonderful stock in 
trade : 

‘* Esopus auctor quam materiam reperit, 

Hanc ego polivi versibus senariis.” 


Such is the sign-board he hangs out in 
the prologue to his book, and no one 


can complain of unfair dealing. But 
to return to the connexion between our 
literature and that of France. 
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Bien instruit dés le berceau, 
Onqués, tant était honnéte, 

Tl ne mettait son chapeau, 
Qu’il ne se couvrit la téte. 


Mrs. Blaze, I regret to say that her 
virtues and accomplishments are all 
second-hand ; and that the gaudy 
finery in which her poet has dressed 
her out, is but the cast-off frippery of 
the La Palisse wardrobe. Ex. gratia: 


Le Troubadour La Monnoye. 


Il brillait comme un soleil, 
Sa chevelure était blonde ; 

I] n’eut pas eu de pareil, 
S’il eut été seul au monde. 


Monté sur un cheval noir, 
Les dames le minaudeérent ; 
Et c’est la qu’il se fit voir, 
A ceux qui le regardérent, 


Dans un superbe tournoi, 
Prest a fournir sa carriére, 

Quand il fut devant le roi, 
Certes il ne fut pas derriere. 


1] fut, par un triste sort, 
Blessé d’une main cruelle ; 
On croit, puisqu'il en est mort, 
Que la playe était mortelle. 


Pope avowedly modelled his style and 
expression on the writings of Boileau ; 
and there is perceptible in his didactic 
essays a most admirable imitation of 
the lucid, methodical, and elaborate 
construction of his Gallic original. 
Dryden appears to have read with pre- 
dilection the works of Corneille and 
Malherbe: like them he is forcible, 
brilliant, but unequal, turgid, and care- 
less. Addison, it is apparent, was in- 
timately conversant with the tasteful 
and critical writings of the Jesuit 
Bouhours; and Sterne is but a rifaci- 
mento of the vicar of Meudon, the 
erudite Rabelais. Who will question 
the influence exercised by Molitre 
over our comic writers,—Sheridan, 
Farquhar, and Congreve? Indeed, 
our theatre seems to have a pre- 
scriptive right to import its comedies 
from France wholesale and duty free. 
At the brilliant and dazzling torch 
of La Fontaine, Gay humbly lit his 
slender taper ; and Fielding would be 
the first to admit his manifold obliga- 
tions to Le Sage, having drank deep at 
the fountain of Gil Blas. Hume the 
historian is notorious for his Gallicisms ; 
and, perhaps owing to his long resi- 
dence abroad, the pompous period of 
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Gibbon was attuned to the melody of 
Massillon. IfIdo not mention Milton 
among our writers who have profited 
by the perusal of continental models, 
it is because the Italian school was 
that in which he formed his taste and 
harmonised his rhythmic period. 

But, to trace the vestiges of French 
phraseology to the very remotest paths 
of our literary domain, let us examine 
the chronicles of the Plantagenets, and 
explore the writings of the incompar- 
able Froissart. His works form a sort 
of connecting link between the two 
countries during the wars of Cressy 
and Agincourt; he was alternately a 
page at the court of Blois, a minstrel 
at the court of Winceslas in Brabant, 
a follower of Charles VII. of France, 
and a suivant of Queen Philippa of 
England. Though a clergyman, he 
was decidedly to be classified under 
the genus troubadour; partaking more 
of that character than of any ecclesias- 
tical peculiarities. For, lest I should 
do him injustice, by giving of his life 
and opinions a false idea to my reader, 
I shall let him draw his own portrait : 
** Au boire je prends grand plaisir, 

Aussi fais-je en beau draps vestir : 

Oir de ménéstrel parolles, 

Veoir danses et carolles ; 

Violettes en leur saison, 
Et roses blanches et vermeilles. 
Voye volontiers, car c’est raison, 
Jeux et danses et longues veilles, 
Et chambres pleines de candeilles!” * 


Now this jolly dog, Froissart, was 
the intimate friend and boon comrade 
of our excellent Geoffry Chaucer; and 
no doubt the two worthy clercs cracked 
many a bottle together, if not in Cheap- 
side, at least on this side of the channel. 
How far Geoffry was indebted to the 
Frenchman for his anecdotes and sto- 
ries, for his droll style of narrative, 
and the pungent salt with which he 
has seasoned that primitive mess of 
porridge, the Canterbury Tales, it 
would be curious to investigate ; here 
I merely throw out the hint for D’Is- 
raeli. With my sprat he will doubtless 
catch a whale. But it is singular to 
find the most distinguished of France, 
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England, and Italy’s contemporary 
authors met shortly after, as if by mu- 
tual appointment, in Provence, the 
land of song. It was on the occasion 
of a Duke of Clarence’s visit to Milan 
to marry the daughter of Galeas IT.; 
a ceremony graced by the presence of 
the Count of Savoy and the King of 
Cyprus, besides a host of literary 
celebrities. Thither came Chaucer, 
Froissart, and Petrarca, by one of those 
chance dispositions of fortune which 
seem the result of a most provident 
foresight ; and as if the triple genius 
of French, English, and Italian lite- 
rature had presided over their re-union. 
It was a literary congress, of which the 
consequences are felt to the present 
day, in the common agreement of in- 
ternational feeling in the grand federal 
republic of letters. Of that eventful 
colloquy between these most worthy 
representatives of the three leading li- 
teratures of Europe, nothing has trans- 
pired but the simple fact of its occur- 
rence. Still one thing is certain, viz. 
that there were then very few features 
of difference in even the languages of 
the three nations which have branched 
off, since that period, in such wide 
divergency of idiom. 

** When shall we three meet again !” 

Chaucer has acknowledged that it 
was from Petrarch he learned, on that 
occasion, the story of Griseldis ; which 
story Petrarch had picked up in Pro- 
vence, as I shall shew by and by, on 
producing the original French ballad. 
But here is the receipt of Chaucer, 
duly signed, and most circumstantial : 
** T wol you tell a tale, the which that I 
Lerned at Padowe, of a worthy clerk, 
As proved by his wordés and his werk. 
He is now dead, and nailed in his chest, 
I pray to God to geve his sowle rest. 
Frauncis Petrark, the laureat poete, 
Hight was this clerk, whose rhetoricke 

so swete 
Enlumined all Itaille of poetrie.” 
Prologue to Griselidis in Cant. Tales. 


We learn from William of Malmes- 
bury (lib. iii.), and from various con- 
temporary sources, that the kings of 
England, immediate successors of Wil- 


* ’Tis a pity that the poetic works of this eminent man should be still locked up 
in MS. in the Biblioth. du Roi; but a few fragments have been printed, and these 
are so characteristic and racy, that they create a longing for the remainder. Whoever 
has the care of that department in Paris, has not done his duty to the public in with- 


holding the treasure. 


Such a selfishness might be expected from a churlish collector 


of rarities here at home ; for in England the garden of MS, is kept “ by a dragon ;” 


but in France, proh pudor!—Provt. 
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liam the Conqueror, brought over from 
Normandy great numbers of learned 
men, to fill the ecclesiastical and other 
beneficial employments of the country, 
to the exclusion of the native English, 
who were considered dunces and unfit 
for office. Any one who had the least 
pretension to be considered a s¢avant 
clerc spoke French, and disdained the 
idiom of his fellow-countrymen. In 
the reign of Henry I11. we have Robert 
Grossetéte, the well-known bishop of 
Lincoln (who was born in Suffolk), 
writing a work in French called Le 
Chasteau d’ Amour; and another, Le 
Manuel des Péchées. Of this practice 
Chaucer complains,somewhat quaintly, 
in his Testament of Love (ed. 1542): 
“ Certes there ben some that speke 
thyr poysy mater in Ffrench, of whyche 
speche the Ffrenchmen have as gude 
a fantasye as we have in hearing of 
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Ffrench mennes Englyshe.” Tanner, 
in his Biblioth. Brit., hath left us many 
curious testimonies of the feeling which 
then prevailed on this subject among 
the jealous natives of England. See 
also the Harleian MS. 3869. 

But the language of the troubadours 
still remained common to both coun- 
tries, when, for all the purposes of 
domestic and public life, a new idiom 
had sprung up in each separate king- 
dom. Extraordinary men! These 
songsters were the favourites of every 
court, and the patronised of every 
power. True, their life was generally 
dissolute, and their conduct unscru- 
pulous: but the mantle of poetic in- 
Spiration covered a multitude of sins. 
I cannot better characterise the men, 
and the times in which they lived, than 
by introducing the ballad of Béranger, 
the “ Dauphin :” 


La Naissance du Dauphin. 


Du bon vieux tems souffrez que je vous parle. 
Jadis Richard, troubadour renommé, 
Avait pour Roy Jean, Louis, Philippe, ou Charle, 
Ne scais lequel, mais il en fut aimé. 
D’un gros dauphin on fétait la naissance; 
Richard a Blois était depuis un jour. 
Tl apprit la le bonheur de la France. 
Pour votre roi chantez, gai troubadour ! 
Chantez, chantez, jeune et gai troubadour ! 


La harpe en main Richard vient sur la place: 
Chacun lui dit, ‘‘ Chantez notre garcon !” 
Dévotement a la Vierge il rend grace, 
Puis au dauphin consacre une chanson. 
On l’applaudit ; l’auteur était en veine: : 
Mainte beauté le trouve fait au tour, 
Disant tout bas, ‘ Il doit plaire a la reine!” 
Pour votre roi chantez, gai troubadour ! 
Chantez, chantez, jeune et gai troubadour ! 


Le chant fini, Richard court a l’église ; 


Qu’y va-t-il faire ! 


1l cherche un confesseur. 


Il en trouve un, gros moine a barbe grise, 
Des meeurs du tems inflexible censeur. 
«* Ah, sauvez moi des flammes éternelles! 
Mon pére, hélas! c’est un vilain séjour.” 
© Qwabez=bous fait?” “ J’ai trop aimé les belles!” 
Pour votre roi chantez, gai troubadour ! 
Chantez, chantez, jeune et gai troubadour! 


‘* Le grand malheur, mon pére, c’est qu’on m’aime !” 
** Parlez, mon fils; expliquesz=bous enfin.” 
*« J’ai fait, hélas! narguant le diadéme, 
Un gros péché! car j’ai fait—un dauphin ! !” 
D’abord le moine a la mine ébahie ; 
Mais il reprend, “ Yous etes bien ev, cour ? — 
WPourbopez=nous V’une riche abbape.”’ 
Pour votre roi chantez, gai troubadour ! 
Chantez, chantez, jeune et gai troubadour ! 
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Le moine ajoute: ‘ Eut-on fait a la reine 
Un prince ou deux, on peut étre sauvé. 
Parlez de nous a notre souveraine : 
Allez, mon fils ! vous direz cing Ave.” 
Richard absous, gagnant la capitale, 
Au nouveau-né voit prodiguer l'amour ; 
Vive a jamais notre race royale ! 
Pour votre roi chantez, gai troubadour ! 
Chantez, chantez, jeune et gai troubadour ! 


The Dauphin's Birthday. 


Let me sing you a song of the good old times, 
About Richard the troubadour, 
Who was loved by the king and the queen for his rhymes ; 
But by which of our kings I’m not sure. 
Now a dauphin was born while the court was at Blois, 
And all France felt a gladness pure ; 
Richard’s heart leapt for j joy when he heard ’twas a boy. 
Sing for your king, young and gay troubadour ! 
Sing well you may, troubadour young aud gay! 


So he went with his harp, on his proud shoulder hung, 
To the court, the resort of the gay ; 
To the Virgin a hymn of thanksgiving he sung, 
For the daupbin, a new “ rondelay.” 
And our nobles flocked ‘round at the heart-stirring sound, 
And their dames, dignified and demure, 
Praised his bold, gallant mien, and said ‘‘ He'll please the queen !”’ 
Sing for your ‘king, young and gay troubadour ! 
Oh, sing well you may, troubadour young and gay! 


But the song is now hushed, and the crowd is dispersed : 
To the abbey, lo! Richard repairs, 
And he seeks an old monk, in the legend well versed, 
With a long flowing beard and grey hairs. 
And *« Oh save me,” he cried, “ holy ‘father ! from hell ; 
’Tis a place which the soul can’t endure !” 
“ @f pour shrift tell the Drift ;” ‘* J’ai trop aimé les belles!” 
Sing for your ‘king, young and gay troubadour ! 
Sing well you may, ‘troubadour young and gay! 


‘* But the worst is untold!” ‘ Haste, mp sonne, anv be shriven; 
Tell pour quilt —its result— how pou sinned, and how often.” 
“ Oh, my guilt it is great !—can my sin be forgiven? 
Its result, holy monk! is — alas, ‘tis a paupuin!” 
And the friar grew pale at so startling a tale, 
But he whispered “« for us, Sonne, procure 
(She will grant it, E meen) abbey land from the queen.” 
Sing for your king, young and gay troubadour ! 
Sing well you may, troubadour young and gay ! 


Then the monk said a prayer, and the sin, light as air, 


Flew away from the penitent's soul ; 
And to Paris went Richard to sing for the fair, 
“ Virelai,” sonnet gay, and “‘ carolle.” 
And he mingled with j joy in the festival there. 
Oh! while beauty and song can allure, 
May our old royal race never want for an heir ! 
i Sing for your king, young and gay troub: adour ! ! 
Sing well you may, troubadour young and gay! 


It does not enter into my plan to vein of thought is deep and serious, 


expatiate on the moral conclusion or 
political save» which this ballad sug- 
gests, and which the sarcastic ingenuity 
of Béranger has so adroitly insinuated. 
It is in fact a lyrical epigram. The 


if dug by the admirers of hereditary 
legislation or the defenders of the 
divine right of kings. To the vener- 
able owls who flutter through the dark 
Gothic purlieus of the Herald’s College, 
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this new light may be intolerable ; still 
it sheds a quiet ray on the awful sub- 
limities of genealogical investigation, 
and cannot but edify the laborious and 
hyperpanegyrical Mr. Burke, the com- 
piler of peerages and pedigrees for each 
and all of us. Excellent man! may 
his subscribers be as numerous as the 
leaves of his book, and his gains com- 
mensurate with the extent of human 
vanity! Béranger’s ode on the Dau- 
phin’s birth-day may serve as a com- 
mentary on the well-known passage of 
Boileau (pilfered unceremoniously hy 
Pope), in which the current of princely 
blood is said to flow with proverbial 
purity “ De Lucréce en Lucréce ;” 
and such is the recognised truth of the 
commentary, that I understand an edi- 
tion of the song has been published by 
order of the university of Prague, in 
Bohemia, ‘tis imagined, in usum Del- 
phini. Vive Henri Cing! 

On all matters in which the character 
of the ladies may be involved, I recom- 
mend constant caution and most scru- 
pulous forbearance to both poets and 
historians. The model of this delicate 
attention may be found among the 
troubadours. { more particularly al- 
lude to the Norman school of French 
poesie; for I regret to state, that in 
Provence there was not always the 

Griseledis. 
Ecoutez icy jouvencelles, 

Ecoutez aussy damoiseaux, 
Vault mieux estre bone que belle, 

Vault mieux estre loyal que beau ! 
Beauté passe, passe jeunesse, 

Bonté reste et gagne les cccurs ; 

Avec doulceur et gentillesse 

Espines se changent en fleurs. 


Belle, mais pauvre et souffreteuse, 
Vivoit jadis Griseledis ; 

Alloit aux champs, estoit glaneuse, 
Filoit beau lin, gardoit brebis ; 

N’estoit fylle de hault parage, 
N’avoit comté ny joyaux d'or, 

Mais avoit plus, car estait sage — 
Mieulx vault sagesse que trésor ! 


Ung jour qu’aux champs estoit seulette, 
Vinst a passer Sire Gaultier, 

Las! sans chien estoit la pauvrette, 
Sans page estoit le chévalier ; 

Mais en ce siécle, ot l’innocence 
N’avoit 4 craindre aucun danger, 

Vertu veilloit, dormoit prudence, 
Beaulx tems n’auriez pas du changer! 

Tant que sommeille la bergére, 
Beau sire eust le tems d’admirer, 

Mais dés qu’entr’ouvrist la paupiére 
Fust forcé de s’en amourer ; 
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same veneration and mysterious ho- 
mage paid to the gentler sex, whose 
very frailties should be shrouded by 
the poet, and concealed from the vulgar 
gaze of the profane. In Normandy and 
the adjacent provinces, the spirit of 
chivalry was truly such as described by 
our hot-headed Irish orator, speaking 
of Marie Antoinette, when ten thou- 
sand swords should leap from their 
scabbards at the very suspicion of an 
insult to the fair. This instinctive 
worship of beauty seems to have ac- 
companied that gallant race of noble 
adventurers from their Scandinavian 
settlements beyond the Elbe and the 
Rhine ; for we find the sentiment attri- 
buted to their ancestors by Tacitus, in 
his admirable work De Moribus Ger- 
manor., where he writes, as well as 
I can recollect, as follows: ‘* Inesse 
quinetiam faminis sanctum aliquid et 
providum putant.” The ballad of Gri- 
selidis, to which I have made allusion 
in talking of the Canterbury Tales, and 
which I then promised to give in its 
original old Norman simplicity, finely 
illustrates all that is noble and chival- 
rous in their respect for female loveli- 
ness and purity. My English version, 
to harmonise with the French, runs in 
the old ballad idiom, as nearly as I can 
imitate that quaint style. 


Griselivis. A Ballaunt. 


List to my ballad, for twas made expresse, 
damseis, for you ; 

Better to be (beyond all lovelinesse) 
loyall and true ! [ while, 

Fadeth fair face, bright beauty blooms a 
soon to departe ; 

Goodness abydeth aye ; and gentle smyle 
gaineth y® hearte. 


There lived a maiden, beautifull but poore, 
gleaning y® fields ; [moor 

Poor pittaunce shepherd’s crook upon y® 
or distaff yields ! 

Yet tho’ no castel hers had ever been, 
jewells nor golde, [I ween, 

Kindnesse she hadde and virtue, thyngs, 
better fowr folde ! 


One day a cavalier, Sir Walter hight, 
travelled that way ; [knight 

Nor dogge y® shepherdesse nor page y® 
hadde on that day. 

But in those tymes of innocence and truth, 
virtue alone [sooth, 

Kept vigil in our land ; bright days, in 
where are ye gone! 


Long on y¢ maiden, as she slept, he gazed ; 
could gaze for months ! 

But whenawaking, twosofteyelids raised, 
loved her at once ! 
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** Belle,” dit-il, ‘‘ serez ma mie, 
Si vouléz venir a ma cour?” 

«« Nenny, seigneur, vous remercie, 
Honneur vault bien playsir-d’amour !” 


“ Vertu, dit-il, passe noblesse ! 
Serez ma femme dés ce jour— 
Serez dame, serez comtesse, 
Si me jurez, au nom d’amour, 
De m’obeir quand devrai, meme 
Bien durement, vous ordonner ?” 
‘* Sire, obeir a ce qu’on aime 
Est bien plus doux que commander !” 


Ne jura pour estre comtesse, 
Mais avoit vu le chevalier ; 
A Vamour seul fist la promesse: 
Puis monta sur son destrier. 
N’avoit besoin de bienséances 
Le tems heureux des bonnes meeurs ; 
Fausses étoient les apparances, 
Nobles et vrays estoient les curs! 


Tant chevauchérent par la plaine 
Qu’arrivérent a la cité ; 
Griseledis fust souveraine 
De ce riche et puissant comté ! 
Chascun l’aima ; sous son empire 
Chascun ressentit ses bienfaits : 
Beauté prévient, doulceur attire, 
Bonté gagne et fixe a jamais ! 


Lives there one with soul so dead as 
not to admire the genuine high-mind- 
edness of these primitive times, ex- 
pressed in this pleasing record of what 
was no romance, but matter of frequent 
occurrence in the days of chivalry ? 
The ballad has got into many languages, 
and is interwoven most industriously 
with the traditional recollections of 
many a noble house ; but the original 
is undoubtedly the above. Tom Moore 
(whose rogueries are infinite) has twisted 
it into a thing which he calls a melody, 
“You remember Ellen, our hamlet’s 
pride ;” and he has tacked a note to 
the stolen ditty, wherein, with his 
usual tuft-hunting and toad-eating pro- 
pensities, he seeks to connect the story 
with “ an interesting tale told of a cer- 
tain noble family in England.” Unfor- 
tunately, the lays of the Norman trou- 
badours, like the government ropes in 
the deck-yard at Portsmouth, have in 
their texture a certain inimitable twist 
and a peculiarity of workmanship, by 
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« Fair one, a knight’s true love canst thou 
with golden store ?” [despise, 

« Sir Knight, true love I value, but | prize 
honor far more !” 


«I, too, prize honor above high descent 
and all beside ; 

Maiden, bemine! yesif thou wilt consent, 
be thou my bride! 

Swear but to do y® bidding of thy liege, 
faithful and fond.” [allege 

«« Tell not of oaths, Sir Knight ; can’t love 
a better bond!” 


Not for his castel and his broad domain, 
spake so y® maid, [ Love fain 

But that she loved y® handsome knight. 
would be obeyed. [rodde, 

On y® same charger with her knight she 
so passed along ; [were good, 

Nor blame she feared, for then all hearts 
none dreamed of wrong ! 


And they rodde on untill rose on y® sight 
his castel towers ; [knight 

And there that maiden lived with that good 
in marriage bowers, 

Diffusing blessings among all who dwelt 
within that vale : 

Goodnesse abydeth aye—her smile is felt 
tho’ beauty fail! 


which they are recognised at once 
when they get into the possession of 
thieves. 

These Normans were a glorious race! 
No, neither the sons of Greece in their 
palmiest day of warlike energy (oxAss 
Axawy), nor the children of the Tiber, 
that miscellany of bandits and outlaws 
(turba Remi), could stand a compari- 
son with the splendid tribe of enter- 
prising Northerns, who, in the seventh, 
eighth, and subsequent centuries, af- 
frighted and dazzled the world with 
the splendour of their achievements. 
From the peninsula of Jutland, their 
narrow home on the Baltic, they went 
forth to select the choicest lands and 
the fairest provinces of the south for 
their portion: the banks of the Seine,* 
the kingdom of Naples, the island of 
Sicily, the Morea, Palestine, Constan- 
tinople, England, Ireland, they con- 
quered in succession. The proudest 
names in each land through which 
they passed glory in tracing up a Nor- 


* Such was the terror with which they inspired the natives of France before 
Duke Rollo’s conversion to Christianity, that there is in the office of the Parisian 
Breviary a hymn, composed about that period, and containing a prayer against the 


Normans — 


«‘ Auferte gentem perfidam 
Credentium de finibus,” &c. &c. ; 


which remains to this day a memorial of consternation. 
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man origin ; and while their descend- 
ants form the truest and most honour- 
able aristocracy in Europe, their trou- 
badours still reign paramount, and un- 
surpassed in every mode and form of 
the tuneful mystery. The architectural 
remains of that wonderful people are 
not more picturesque and beautiful 
than the fragments of their ballads and 
their war-songs ; and Béranger himself 
(by the by, a Norman patronymic, and 
an evidence of the poet’s excellent 
lineage) has but inherited the lyre of 
that celebrated minstrel who is thus 
described in a contemporary poem 
on the conquest of this island by 
William. 


Les Souvenirs du Peuple. Béranger. 
On parlera de sa gloire 
Sous le chaume bien long-temps, 
L’humble toit, dans cinquante ans, 
Ne connaitra plus d’autre histoire. 
La viendront les villageois 
Dire alors a quelque vieille ; 
Par des récits d’autrefois, 
Mere, abrégez notre veille: 
Bien, dit-on, qu’il nous ait nui, 
Le peuple encor le revére, 
Oui, le revére. 
Parlez-nous de lui, grand’mére! 
Parlez-nous de lui! 


“ Mes enfans, dans ce village, 
Suivi de rois il passa, 
Voila bien long-temps de ¢a: 
Je venais d’entrer en ménage. 
A pied grimpant le céteau, 
Ou pour voir je m’étais mise ; 
Il avait petit chapeau, 
Avec redingote grise. 
Prés de lui je troublai, 
Il me dit ‘ Bonjour, ma chére ! 
Bonjour, ma chére !’”— 
Il vous a parlé, grand’mére ! 
Il vous a parlé! 


“ L’an d’aprés, moi pauvre femme, 
A Paris étant un jour, 
Je le vis avec sa cour: 

Il se rendait i Notre-Dame. 
Tous les ceeurs étaient contens ; 
On admirait son cortége, 
Chacun disait, ‘Quel beau tems ! 
Le ciel toujours le protége. 

Son sourire était bien doux, 
D'un fils Dieu le rendait pére, 
Le rendait pére !’ ”— 

Quel beau jour pour vous, grand’mére ! 
Quel beau jour pour vous! 
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Taillefer ki mult bien cantout, 
Sur ung cheval ki tost allout, 
Devant le host allout cantant 
De Karlemain e de Rollant. 


Dan Tallyfer, who sang right well, 

Borne on a goodly haridelle, 

Pranced in the van and led the train, 

With songs of Roland and of Charle- 
maine. 


But I venture to say, that never was 
Charlemagne sung by his ablest trouba- 
dour in finer style than the great mo- 
dern inheritor of his iron crown and 
tremendous sword, anointed like him 
by a pope, and like him the sole arbi- 
trator of European kingdoms and des- 
tinies. List to Béranger. 


Popular Recollections of Buonaparte. 


They'll talk of urm for years to come, 
In cottage chronicle and tale ; 
When for aught else renown is dumb, 
His legend shall prevail ! 
Then in the hamlet’s honoured chair 
Shall sit some aged dame, 
Teaching to lowly clown, and villager, 
That narrative of fame. 
Tis true, they'll say, his gorgeous throne 
France bled to raise ; 
But he was all our own! 
Mother! say something in his praise — 
O speak of him always! 


* T saw him pass: his was a host, 
Countless beyond your young ima- 
ginings — 
My children, he could boast 
A train of conquered kings! 
And when he came this road, 
*T was on my bridal day. 
He wore, for near to him I stood, 
Cocked hat and surcoat grey. 
I blushed ; he said ‘ Be of good cheer! 
Courage, my dear!’ 
That was his very word.” — 
Mother! O then that really occurred, 
And you his voice could hear! 


‘A year rolled on, when next at Paris I, 
Lone woman that I am, 
Saw him pass by, 
Girt with his peers, to kneel at Notre 
Dame. 
I knew by merry chime and signal gun, 
God granted him a son, 
And O! I wept for joy! 
For why not weep when warrior-men did, 
Who gazed upon that sight so splendid, 
And blest th’ imperial boy ? 
Neverdidnoonday sun shineoutso bright! 
O what a sight !”— 
Mother ! for you that must have been 
A glorious scene! 
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“ Mais quand la pauvre Champagne 
Fut en proie aux étrangers, 
Lui, bravant tous les dangers, 
Semblait seul tenir la campagne. 
Un soir, tout comme aujourd’hui, 
J’entends frapper 4 la porte ; 
J’ouvre, bon Dieu! c’férarir tur! 
Suivi d’une faible escorte. 
Il s’asseoit of me voila, 
S’écriant: ‘ Oh, quelle guerre ! 
Oh, quelle guerre!’ ”— 
Il s’est assis la, grand’mére! 
Il s’est assis la! 
*« ¢ J’ai faim,’ dit-il, et bien vite 
Je sers piquette et pain bis. 
Puis il séche ses habits ; 
Méme a dormir le feu l'invite. 
Au réveil, voyant mes pleurs, 
Il me dit: ‘ Bonne espérance! 
Je cours de tous ses malheurs 
Sous Paris venger la France!’ 
Il part ; et comme un trésor 
J’ai depuis gardé son verre, 
Gardé son verre.”— 
Vous l'avez encor, grand’mére ! 
Vous l’avez encor! 


** Le voici. Mais a sa perte 
Le héros fut entrainé. 
Lui, qu’un Pare a couronné, 
Est mort dans un ile déserte. 
Long-temps aucun ne I’a cru ; 
On disait : ‘11 va paraitre. 
Par mer il est accouru ; 
L’étranger va voir son maitre.’ 
Quand d’erreur on nous tira, 
Ma douleur fut bien amére. 
Fut bien amére.”— 
Dieu vous bénira, grand’mére ; 
Dieu vous bénira ! 


Such songs embalm the glories of a 
conqueror in the hearts of the people, 
and will do more to endear the me- 
mory of Napoleon to posterity than all 
the efforts of the historian. Can it be 
believed, however, that the government 


which lately disgraced France—that of 


the imbecile Charles X.—had the folly 
to pick a personal quarrel with this 
powerful master of the lyre, and to 
provoke the wrath of genius, which no 
one yet aroused and got off unscathed 
by its lightning. Béranger was prose- 
cuted before the tribunal of the cour 
dassizes for a song! And nothing, 


Le vieux Drapeau. Beéranger. 
De mes vieux compagnons de gloire 
Je viens de me voir entouré ; 
Nos souvenirs m’ont enivré, 
Le vin m’a rendu la mémoire. 
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‘«‘ But when all Europe’s gathered strength 

Burst o’er the French frontier at length, 
’T will scarcely be believed 

What wonderssingle-handed he achieved, 
Such general ne’er lived ! 

One evening on my threshhold stood 
A guest —’rwas ne! Of warriors few 

He had a toil-worn retinue. 

He flung himself into this chair of wood, 
Muttering, meantime, with fearful air, 
* Quelle guerre! oh, quelle guerre !’”— 

Mother! and did our emperor sit there, 

Upon that very chair? 

** He said, ‘ Give me some food.’ 
Brown loaf I gave, and homely wine, 
And made the kindling fireblocks shine, 

To dry his cloak with wet bedewed. 
Soon by the bonny blaze he slept, 
Then waking chid me (for I wept) ; 

* Courage!’ he cried, ‘ I'll strike for all 

Under the sacred wall 
Of France’s noble capital !’ 
Those were his words: I’ve treasured up 
With pride that same wine-cup ; 
And for its weight in gold 
It never shall be sold !”— 
Mother! on that proud relic let us gaze, 
O keep that cup always! 

** But, by some fatal witchery, 

He, whom a Pore had crowned and 
blest, 

Perished, my sons ! by fonlest treachery: 
Cast on an isle far in the lonely West. 

Long time sad rumours were afloat 
That he was dead; but we would spurn 

Such tidings, from that isle remote 
Hoping once more he would return. 

But when the dark announcement drew 
Tears from the virtuous and the brave ; 

When the sad whisper proved too true, 
A flood of grief I to his memory gave. 

Peace to the glorious dead !”— 

Mother! mayGodhis fullest blessing shed 

Upon your aged head ! 


perhaps, contributed more to the cata- 
strophe that soon overtook the persecu- 
tor of the muses than the disgrace and 
ridicule which covered the royal faction, 
in consequence of this first attack on 
the liberty of the press and the freedom 
of that freest of all trades, the craft of 
the troubadour. The prophecy con- 
tained in the ode in question was 
realised to the letter: even the allusion 
to that old Gallic emblem the cock, 
which Louis Philippe has now made 
the ornameni of the restored tricolor, 
confirms the fact of inspiration. 


The Three-coloured Flag. 


Comrades, around this humble board, 

Here’s toour banner's by gonesplendour. 
There may be treason in thet word — 
All Europe may the proof afford — 
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Fier de mes exploits et des leurs, 
J’ai mon drapeau dans ma chaumiére— 
QUAND SECOURAI-JE LA POUSSIERE 

Qui TERNIT SES NOBLES COULEURS! 


Il est caché sous humble paille 
Ou je dors, pauvre et mutilé, 
Lui qui, sfir de vaincre, a volé 
Vingt ans de bataille en bataille ; 
Chargé de lauriers et de fleurs, 
Il brilla sur l'Europe entiére — 
QuAND SECOURAI-JE LA POUSSIERE 
Qui TERNIT SES NOBLES COULEURS ! 


Ce drapeau payait a la France 

Tout le sang qu'il nous a coité; 

Sur la sein de la liberté 
Nos fils jouaient avec sa lance ; 

Qu’il prouve encor aux oppresseurs 
Combien la gloire est roturiére — 
QuAND SECOURAI-JE LA POUSSIERE 

QuI TERNIT SES NOBLES COULEURS ! 


Son aigle est resté dans la poudre, 
Fatigué de lointains exploits ; 
Rendons-lui le cog des Gaulois, 

Il scut aussi lancer la foudre. 

La France, oubliant ses douleurs, 

Le rebénira libre et fiére — 

QuAND SECOURAI-JE LA POUSSIERE 
QuI TERNIT SES NOBLEs COULEUKS ! 


Las d’errer avec la victoire, 

Des tors il déviendra l’appui ; 

Chaque soldat fut, grace a lui, 
Crroyven aux bords de la Loire. 

Seul il peut voiler nos malheurs, 
Déployons-le sur la frontiére — 
QUAND SECOURAI-JE LA POUSSIERE 

QuI TERNIT SES NOBLES COULEURS ! 


Mais il est 14 prés de mes armes! 
Un instant osons l’entrevoir ; 
Viens mon drapeau, viens mon espoir, 
C’est a toi d’essuyer mes larmes! 
Dun guerrier qui verse des pleurs 
Le ciel entendra la priére — 
Ovl, Je SECOUERAI LA POUSSIERE 
QuI TERNIT SES NOBLES COULEURS! 
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All France be the offender ; 
But drink the toast 
That gladdens most, 
Fires the young heart and cheers the old— 
“© May FRANCE ONCE MORE 
HER TRI-COLOR 
BLEST WITH NEW LIFE BEHOLD!” 


List to my secret. That old flag 
Under my bed of straw is hidden, 
Sacred to glory! War-worn rag! 
Thee no informer thence shall drag, 
Nor dastard spy say ’tis forbidden. 
France, I can vouch, 
Will, from its couch, 
The dormant symbol yet unfold, 
AND WAVE ONCE MORE 
HER TRI-COLOR 
Turovucu Evrore, uNCONTROLLED ! 


For every drop of blood we spent, 
Did not that flag give value plenty ? 
Were not our children as they went, 
Jocund, to join the warrior’s tent, 
Soldiers at ten, heroes at twenty ? 
France! who were then 
Your noblemen? 
Not they of parchment-must and mould ! 
But THEY WHO BORE 
Your TRI-COLOR 
TurovucH Evrore, uNcONTROLLED! 


Leipsic hath seen our eagle fall, 

Drunk with renown,worn outwithglory; 
But, with the emblem of old Gaul 
Crowning our standard, we'll recall 

The brightest days of Jemmappe’s story ! 
With terror pale 
Shall despots quail, 
When in their ear the tale is told, 
Or FRANCE ONCE MORE 
HER TRI-COLOR 
PREPARING TO UNFOLD! 


Far be the lawless ruffian chiel, 

Worse than the vilest monarch he ! 
Down with the dungeon and Bastille! 
But let our country never kneel 

To that grim idol, Anarchy ! 

Strength shall appear 
On our frontier — 
France shall be Liberty’s stronghold ! 
Anp Eartu ONCE MORE 
THE TRI-COLOR 
WITH BLESSING SHALL BEHOLD! 


O my old flag! that liest hid, 

There where my sword and musket lie— 
Banner, come forth! for tears unbid 
Are filling fast a warrior's lid, 

Which thou alone canst dry. 

A soldier’s grief 
Shall find relief; 
A yeteran’s heart shall be consoled ~ 
FRANCE SHALL ONCE MORE 
HER TRI-COLOR 
TRIUMPHANTLY UNFOLD! 
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After this:warlike outburst, this glo- 
rious dithyrambe, worthy of the days 
when the chivalry of Framee took so- 
lemnly the oriflamme from the abbey 
of St. Denis, to bear it foremost in the 
fight, for the defence of their native 
land or the conquest of the land of 
Palestine, let us give truce to war, and, 


La Chite des Feuilles. Par Millevoye. 


De la dépouille de nos bois 
L’automne avait jonché la terre, 
Le bocage était sans mystere, 

Le rossignol était sans voix. 

Triste et mourant a son aurore, 
Un jeune malade, a pas lents, 

Parcourait une fois encore 
Le bois cher a ses premiers ans. 


Bois que j’aime, adieu! je suecombe— 
Ton deuil m’avertit de mon sort; 
Et dans chaque feuille qui tombe 
Je vois un présage de mort. 
Fatal oracle d’Epidaure, 
Tu m’as dit, ‘Les feuilles ves bois 
A tes peux jauniront encore, 
Bais c'est pour la Verniere fois ! 


L’éternel cyprés se balance ; 
Déja sur ma téte en silence 
1l incline ses rameaux : 
Ma jeunesse sera flétrie 
Avant l’herbe de la prairie, 
Avant le pampre des céteaux ! 


Et je meurs! de leur froide haleine 
M’ont touché les sombres autans, 
Et j’ai vu comme une ombre vaine 
S’évanouir mon beau printems. 
Tombe! tombe, feuille éphémére ! 
Couvre, hélas! ce triste chemin ! 
Cache au désespoir de ma mére 
La place ot je serai demain ! 


Mais si mon amante voilée 

Vient dans la solitaire allée, 
Pleurer a lheure ou le jour fuit ; 
Eveille, par un léger bruit, 

Mon ombre un instant consolée !” 


Il dit. S’éloigne et sans retour ; 
La derniére feuille qui tombe 
A signalé son dernier jour ; 
Sous le chéne on creusa sa tombe. 
Mais son amante ne vint pas ; — 
Et le patre de la vallée 
Troubla seul du bruit de ses pas 
Le silence du mausolée, 


Attuned to the sad harmony of that 
closing stanza, and set to the same key- 
note of impassioned sorrow, are the 
following lines of Chateaubriand, which 
I believe have never appeared in print, 
at least in this country. ‘They were 
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turning to calmer subjects, smoke for 
awhile the calumet of peace with a 
poet of gentler disposition. Poor 
Millevoye! it is with a melancholy 
pleasure that I turn to thy pure and 
pathetic page ; but verily thou art a 
favourite of the muse, and, need | add, 
of mine. 


The Fall of the Leaves. By Millevoye 


Autumn had stript the grove, and strew’d 
The vale with leafy carpet o’er — 
Shorn of its mystery the wood, 
And Philomel bade sing no more — 
Yet one still hither comes to feed 
His gaze on childhood’s merry path ; 
For him, sick youth! poor invalid ! 
Lonely attraction still it hath. 


“* I come to bid you farewell brief, 
Here, O my infancy’s wild haunt ; 
For death gives in each falling leaf 
Sad summons to your visitant. 
’T was a stern oracle that told 
My dark decree, ‘The woodland bloom 
@nce more ’tis given thee to beholy, 
Then comes th’ inexorable tomd !’ 


Th’ eternal cypress, balancing 

Its tall form like some funeral thing 
In silence o’er my head, 

Tells me my youth shall wither fast, 

Ere the grass fades—yea, ere the last 
Stalk from the vine is shed. 


Idie! Yes, with his icy breath, 
Fixed Fate has frozen up my blood ; 
And by the chilly blast of Death 
Nipt is my life’s spring in the bud. 
Fall! fall, O transitory leaf ! 
And cover well this path of sorrow ; 
Hide from my mother’s searching grief 
The spot where I'll be laid to-morrow. 


But should my loved one’s fairy tread 
Seek the sad dwelling of the dead, 
Silent, alone, at eve; 
O then with rustling murmur meet 
The echo of her coming feet, 
And sign of welcome give !”” 


Such was the sick youth’s last sad thought; 
Then slowly from the grove he moved ; 
Next moon that way a corpse was brought, 
And buried in the bower he loved. 
But at his grave no form appeared, 
No fairy mourner : through the wood 
The shepherd's tread alone was heard, 
In the sepulchral solitude. 






composed on the occasion of a young 
and beautiful girl’s premature death, 
the day her remains were, with the 
usual ceremony of placing a wreath of 
white roses on the bier, consigned to 
the earth. 
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CHATEAUBRIAND. 
Sur la fille de mon ami, enterrée hier devant moi au cimetiére de Passy, 16 Juin, 1832. 


Tl descend ce cercueil! et les roses sans taches 
Qu’un pere y deposa, tribut de sa douleur : 
Terre! tu les portus! et maintenant tu caches 
Jeune fille et jeune fleur! 


Ah ne les rends jamais 4 ce monde prophane, 

A ce monde de deuil, d’angoisse, et de malheur ! 
Le vent brise et flétrit, le soleil brile et fane 
Jeune fille et jeune fleur! 


Tu dors, pauvre Elisa, si legére d’années! 
Tu ne crains plus du jour le poids et la chaleur: 
Elles ont achevé leurs fraiches matinées, 
Jeune fille et jeune fleur! 


Ere that coffin goes down, let it bear on its lid 
The garland of roses 
Which the hand of a father, her mourners amid 
In silence deposes — 
’Tis the young maiden’s funeral hour! 
From thy bosom, O earth, sprung that young budding rose, 
And ’tis meet that together thy lap should enclose 
The young maid and the flower! 


Never, never give back the two symbols so pure 
Which to thee we confide ; 
From the breath of this world and its plague-spot secure, 
Let them sleep side by side— 
They shall know not its pestilent power ! 
Soon the breath of contagion, the deadly mildew, 
Or the fierce scorching sun, might parch up as they grew 
The young maid and the flower! 


Poor Eliza! for thee life’s enjoyments have fled, 
But its pangs too are flown! 
Then go sleep in the grave! in that cold bridal bed 
Death may call thee his own— 
Take this handful of clay for thy dower! 
Of a texture wert thou far too gentle to last ; 
*Twas a morning, thy life! now the matins are past 
For the maid and the flower! 


*.* Our readers will, of course, give us credit for having written the intro- 
ductory remarks on the barrenness of our brethren of the broad sheet before the 
great fire, which has ever since so happily filled up their gasping columns. Of 
that fire we may perhaps have somewhat to say or to sing elsewhere, and therefore 
make no allusion to it in this place. We have no farther remark to offer on the 
lucubrations of Father Prout, except to say, in defence of our namesake, poor Goldy, 
that he made no secret of his having taken Madame Blaze, and some of the ideas 
of the Elegy on a Mad Dog, from the French. Andrews, if we mistake not, has 
noticed the imitation in his Anecdotes—O. Y. 
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TWO ARTICLES ON THE ANNUALS. 


EXPLANATION. 


We do not care who knows it, that we frequently receive articles—nay, that we 
frequently command articles—on the same subject, literary or political, from 
difierent hands, which, as may be expected, execute them in very opposite styles. 
In the present case, it was our intention not to have said a single word about 
the Annuals of this year—following in that respect the precedent which we 
have set ourselves for some years past; but our intentions have been frustrated 
and set at nought. Dining one day with some of our most honoured contri- 
butors, it so happened that a cargo of those glittering books was introduced. 
There they lay in all the brilliancy of gold and scarlet and azure, and silk and 
satin and embroidery of rare device. They mingled magnificently with the 
dessert, and reflected in cheery splendour the varied colours of the wine or the 
toddy which beamed all around them from various glasses, in all stages of 
depletion. 

“ What a bundle of rubbish,” said O’Doherty, mixing a fresh tumbler. 

“ The old fable of the fox and the mask,” observed Father Prout, filling his 
pipe. “ As Phedrus says 

“‘ By the God of War,” said Rattler, “ the shepherds who scribe in these 
affairs seem to me to be as regular idiots as ever mopped and mowed—Nzwm, 
as old Homer calls them. Ifa clever man is debauched to write in an Annual, 
it seems to be a matter of pride with him to write his worst; and as for the 
regular hands” 

“ Hoot!” cried the Modern Pythagorean, “ the less said aboot yon the better. 
They are a’ just metempschychoses of the golden calf; for here ye see ’em, 
calves and gilding.” 

More of this jocular conversation was carried forward ; but soon a milder 
mood prevailed. Croquis said that the engravings were beautiful, and that the 
pictures from which they were copied were still more deserving of praise. 
Barry Cornwall read a bundle or two of verse, which he pronounced to be 
admirable. And Crofton Croker, with that good-humour and good-nature which 
always distinguish him, took up the cudgels for the authors. 

“ You see,” said Crofton—“ No, thank you; I cannot, since I have been 
bothered with the gout, take more than seven tumblers—-you see, the fact is, 
that if the periodical writers had not spoiled you with so much good writing, 
the worst of the very pretty books before me would have passed off as some thing 
most superexcellent. I defy you to say that there is not an immensity of talent 
and antiquarian information in Leitch Ritchie’s Scott and Scotland.” 

** I do not doubt,” said Rattler, “ though it certainly is not my intention to 
read the book. But have we not had enough of Scotland? Are we not crammed 
to repletion with 


‘ Brose and crowdy, bannocks and kail ?” 


Praise Cattermole as much as you like, for he is one of the pleasantest as well as 
the cleverest shepherds in the world.” 

“ Patience, my friend,” continued Crofton Croker; “ I was not now going 
to allude to the illustrations of these works, but to their much-decried writing. 
Js there not an immensity of good fun in Louisa Sheridan's Comic Offering? 
some capital jests—some jaw-relaxing essays—that, for instance, on the Family 
party, written by the fair lady herself?” 

“ Not a doubt of it,” said O’Doherty ; “ though, for my part, I am ungallant 
enough to think that ladies cannot write fun in any very supereminent style. 
However, she is a fine dashing-looking girl that same Louisa Sheridan, and no 
mistake. If I do not err, I met her at the very crowd in Grosvenor Square 
to which she alludes. Here’s her health,” said Sir Morgan with a sigh, as he 
emptied the tumbler ; “ I hope she’ll ask me to dance at her wedding.” 

“ You are getting devilish old for such tricks,” continued the Fairy Legendary ; 
“ and if Miss Sheridan waits till your stiff hams manage a quadrille, she will be 
Miss Sheridan longer than I wish her. But in spite of your sneer” ——— 
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“ T deny the sneer,” interrupted O’Doherty. 

“ Well, then, in spite of your panegyric, the Comic Annual is a pleasant 
collation of good-humoured writing. How clever, too, is Hobart Caunter’s 
Oriental Annual, Roscoe’s Tourist in Spain (out of each of which I could 
extract—- quote, I mean, for 1 am not now writing an article—many and many 
a page of brilliant writing); or what can be better than” — 

“ Macte virtute, puer! Well done, my little fellow,” said Father Prout, 
taking the pipe out of his mouth ; “ all the geese are swans with you.” 

“‘ Better even so,” said Crofton, as we thought warmly, “ than treating 
swans as geese, as seems to be too much the general custom with the present 
company.” 

We here interposed, because we feared that the conversation was becoming 
somewhat personal, and made the original remark, that much might be said on 
both sides. 

“ Certainly there can,” quoth the Man of Genius, who was playing back- 
gammon all the time that this conversation was going forward with the Subaltern 
in the corner; “ but-——cingue— trois / that’s a point—the fact is that I am not 
sure you would admit—-deuce—ace! a deuced bad throw !—an article telling 
the truth respecting those said Annuals— quatre —cingue / I take you up, though 
I leave a blot—in your Magazine.” 

We said that we did not wish to promise, but would look at his article with 
attention if le sent one. 

“ My article-—confound it,” said our Man of Genius, “ I am taken up; 
six—cingue ! I do not enter—my article shall be at your service to-morrow 
morning —there again, sixes! what luck! can’t get on! I’ll be gammoned, as 
sure as fate.” . 

“ Most undoubtedly,” said Bombardinio, * if you do not better mind your 
game. When I was at Margate, at Miss Killick’s”— 

“The plain fact,” said O’ Doherty, “(I beg your pardon, Captain, for inter- 
rupting you, but I'll be mum in a moment), is that there will never be an end 
of this dialogue. Ilere’s my friend Crofton has been as eloquent as Fin M‘Cowl in 
praise of the Annuals. Why does he not write a regular review of them, and in that 
review embody all that he has been for this last half-hour entertaining us with ?” 

“ I’m too busy with game of my own,” said Croft. ; ‘ and as every body here 
knows my ideas, what is there to hinder them from being put into a review ?” 

** But who is the shepherd to write it!” said Rattler. ‘ By Polyphloisboio, 
I’m not the man!” 

“« Throw for it,” said O’Doherty ; “ I see our Man of Genius is clean done, 
—gammoned as dead as a herring. Ay, there, throw away, my Genius! sixes 
won't save you.” 

“ I give up,” said the Man of Genius ; “ and there are the dice.” 

The deuce take the dice, for they give one the gripes. 
Here, landlord, more liquor, fresh tobacco, and clean pipes. 
Here’s to thee, Noll Yorke. 


So, while the Man of Genius was grumbling forth his displeasure in song, we 
all threw to see who should write a review of the Annuals; and the result of the 
throws was as follows,— three throws — highest to write :— 

Oliver Yorke 9+11=27 


Bombardinio g 6+ 3=14 
O’ Doherty 5+ 2=10 


, 


“ Crabs! by Juno,” said Sir Morgan. 


Crofton Croker ... 7+ 7+ 7 
Alfred Croquis ... 6+ 7+ 9=2 
Corn. O'Donoghue 9+ 2+ 


“ Bad throwing, this,” said Ensign O’Donoghue. “ I think Paganini would 
call us botches, or whatever is the Italian lingo for that same.” 


Man of Genius 12 +10 + 11 

Subaltera 8+ 7+ 8 

Modern Pythagorean 7+ 5+ 3 

Pierce Pungent . 6+ 3+12 
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Allan Cunningham 7 + 12 + 10 = 29 
Barry Cornwall ... 11 + 11 + 11 = 33 
“ Nice throwing, and even,” said Rattler ; “ hand us over the bones.” 


Morgan Rattler ... 54+ 7+ 9=2 
The Sartor ......... 6+ 6+ 6=1 


1 
8 


“ That’s the number of the beast,” said Father Prout. ‘“ As for me, I’m an 
ecclesiastic, and am forbidden dice by the canon, § de aleatoribus. However, I'll 
be umpire. Here, then, I see the Man of Janius and Barry Cornwall have beth 
won.” 

“¢ Let them throw again,” said Rattler. 

“ No,” said O’Doherty ; “ no ; we've been bothered enough with this as it is. 
Let them both retire to the next room, and there, with pen, ink, and paper, let 
them produce each his article, and we ‘ll then decide.” 

* Shan’t we have any thing to drink ?” said the Man of Genius, in rather a 
querulous tone. 

“ Lots,” said Sir Morgan. ‘“ Half-a-dozen tumblers of brandy and water 
hot, for the Man of Genius, with sugar; a jug of lemonade for Mr. Cornwall. 
Conduct them at once to their domiciles, and let them prepare.” 

‘¢ As the fellow in Horace says,’ ’ remarked Prout, 

“ Accipe, si vis, 
Accipiam tabulas ; detur nobis locus, hora, 
Custodes ; videamus, uter plus scribere possit.” 


The gentlemen retired accordingly, and we continued our peaceful avocations. 
We asked, “ Is there no song in company ?” 

“Ww hy,” said Captain Bombardinio, “ as you have been talking so much of 
Annuals, I'll give you a song out of one. It is out of that very nice book the 
Friendship’s Offering for this year, and is written by our old friend Delta; I 
would that he were here.” 

Delta’s health was drank with enthusiasm; and that being done, Captain 
Bombardinio, of the Grenadiers, who is really one of the finest private singers at 
present in England, chanted the following very charming song in a sweet and 
manly style, which called the tears to the eyes of even the most rugged of the 
company :— 

“ MY AIN BONNIE LASSIE. 


** A SCOTCH SONG —BY DELTA. 


‘* My ain lassie’s blooming in yon Castle-hall, 
Among twenty fair maidens the fairest of all ; 
Then, alack for my lot !—for my fortune is small, 

And seldom a ‘sight of her beauty I get 5 
But, when we foregather, the glance o’ her ee 
Beams so softly, so kindly, so beaming on me, 
That, e’en though despairing, a hope it would gie 
That she'll be my ain bonnie lassie yet. 


Her mouth is the rose-bud—her eye is the star 
That glints on the brow o’ the gloaming afar ; 
And think ye then, silly ones, love to debar, 

When hearts, thus dissev ered, refuse to forget ? 
As surely as Spring wreaths her green on the tree,— 
As honey for winter is hived by the bee,— 
So silently ripens Love’s harvest for me, 

And she'll be my ain bonnie lassie y et! 


Ah, true love has wily ways few can believe ; 

And true love has tokens still fewer perceive ; 

And matter from sigh or word true love can weave, 
For raptures ecstatic or bitter regret ; 

And, when I remember the days o’ langsyne, 

When we grew up together, like th’ ivy and pine, 

They labour in vain w vho our hearts would untwine,— 
For she’ll be my ain bonnie lassie yet. 
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Then fare ye weel, silver Tay,— fare ye weel, Perth; 
Fare ye weel, Scotland, bauld land of my birth ; 


And fare ye weel, Madeline, gem of the earth ; 

I care not though kinsfolk may fume and may fret ; 
We now maun be sundered by mountain and muin, 
But when | come back from the battles of Spain, 

I'll claim thee for mine, and 1’}1 clasp thee again, 

My faithful, my ain bonnie lassie yet!” 

Loud applause, as might be expected, followed the beautiful singing of this 
beautiful song; after which the company broke up into separate conversational 
knots, which amused themselves as they might, totally forgetful of the imprisoned 
authors, for something more than an hour, when a Joud knocking proclaimed that 


Barry Cornwall had finished his labours. 


By a strange coincidence, Barry was 


not emancipated half a second before the Man of Genius emerged, bursting forth 


from his room with a handful of copy. 


“ T have performed my task,” blandly whispered the bard of Mirandola. 
“« By the powers of pewier!” shouted the Man of Genius, “ here is my 


rubbish.” 


It was put to the vote which should be read first, and that of Barry Cornwall 


was carried by a great majority. 


Called upon in this hasty manner to 
write our opinion on the Annuals laid 
before us, we fear that we may not ful- 
fil the task with that discriminatory and 
exact critical judgment which is justly 
to be demanded from those who take 
up the pen of an “ honest censor.” 
But knowing the great kindness of that 
amiable body which passes by the 
name of the public, we proceed on our 
toil with a confiding spirit, trusting to 
the generosity which we have often so 
undeservedly experienced. 

As for the matter of Annuals in ge- 
neral, and the intricate and nice ques- 
tion in what they are distinguished 
from, and in what to be classified with, 
almanacks, court calendars, blue books, 
red books, army lists, navy lists, post- 
office directories, and other works which 
make their appearance periodically at 
the close of the year, we shall wave the 
necessity of discussing these delicate 
and difficult topics. In the regularity 
of the lines, and their commencing 
with a capital letter, the writing in the 
directories, &e., much resembles the 
poetry of the Souvenir; while the con- 
Stant mention of west-end people and 
their domiciles in the Court Guide, 
remind us strongly of the staple com- 
modity of the fashionable Annuals; as 
the lists of inhabitants of Fleet Street, 
Cheapside, Bloomsbury, or Holborn, 
afford scope for meditation on the art 
displayed on composing their satirical 
essays on the occupations of the luck- 
less inhabitants of those regions. A 
just appreciator of literary merit would, 


JUDGMENT OF THE ANNUALS. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL, 





Here it follows : 


however, we think, be inclined to 
award the palm of superiority to the 
productions of Messrs. Critchett or 
Boyle over those of Messrs. Watts or 
Hetherington. But as we are not 
about to review the directories or alma- 
nacks, we must pay attention to the 
Annuals. 

In the first place, then, the binding 
of all these books appears to us to be 
irreproachable. Some of them are in 
leather, others in silk —more in satin ; 
some are embroidered, others braided. 
The device of one set is simple, but 
striking ; of another, ornamental and 
profuse. The gilded lettering on the 
backs is in some cases plain Roman, 
in others Italic, in a third set Gothic, 
in a fourth nondescript. Of the variety 
of case in which the bibliopegist has 
revelled, it is impossible not to speak 
with rapture. From double-pica to 
nonpareil, the gilder has been equally 
lucid and intelligible. The flowery 
bordering round the label on the back 
varies, but in all is either picturesque 
or sublime. ‘The fantasticality of the 
figures on the sides is worthy of much 
commendation. The most magnificent 
we have noticed is that of the Oriental. 
The golden elephant, with the golden 
howdah and its golden occupants ; the 
camel all of gold, with its golden driver 
under the golden tree, running up the 
back of the volume—are quite suffi- 
cient to remind us of the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, or the ingen- 
ious signs which used to flare over the 
shops of our grocers. We understand 
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that the great performer of these bind- 
ings is Westley of Friars Street, who 
dwells as thou goest from the Hall of 
the Apothecaries unto the Court of the 
Doctors of Canon and Civil Law, not 
far from the habitation of Coplestone, 
Bishop of Llandaff (by the profane 
nicknamed Gobblestone), and almost 
equidistant from the Bridewell of Lon- 
don on the west as he is from the Col- 
lege of the Heralds on the east. Westley 
is beyond doubt the cleverest author 
connected with the Annuals; and he 
binds them all round for a shilling 
a-piece— which is cheap enough in 
all conscience, though not more than 
about four times the value of the average 
contributions to the inside part of the 
books. 

The gilding on the leaves is not a 
matter of sufficient moment to delay 
us from looking further. And here 
we have much to praise. The paper 
is well wove, and excellently pressed ; 
the colour is clear, and the gloss most 
shiny. The praisers of days past may 
wish to persuade us that the ink of 
the olden time was darker and more 
durable than that which is used at 
present, but he must be a rigid critic 
who would complain that the ink of 
the Annuals is not likely to last as 
long as the works themselves are de- 
manded. The type, sometimes long- 
primer, but in general bourgeois, and 
in some instances brevier, has been 
cast by the most eminent founders — 
and who will dare to complain of the 
labours of a Caslon, a Livermore, 
a Fry, a Wilson, a Vincent Figgins, 
M.A.L.T. (i.e. Member of the Ancient 
Lumber Troop)? Are we to panegyrise 
the printing of Samuel Bentley, Maurice 
Clarke, J. Haddon, William Clowes, 
C. and W. Reynell, or of JAMES 
MOYES, whose name we exalt into the 
highest of cases, because these remarks 
of ours are to be printed in his own of- 
fice? Certainly not. From the days 
when Faust or Schoeffer invented print- 
ing to the present hour, the London 
printers of our time have not been sur- 
passed. ‘The press is correct, we were 
about to say (when we reflected on the 
matter on which it is employed), toa 
fault, the sheets beautifully worked off, 
the register charming, the imposition 
without a blemish. It is delightful to 
be able to praise. We almost shed 
tears as these heartfelt panegyrics over 
the Annuals drop from our pen. 

We do not pretend to be judges of 
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gauze paper, or, as the best public in- 
structors call it, “ flimsy,” and there- 
fore abstain from pronouncing an opin- 
ion on the merits of that part of the 
works before us; nor are we disposed to 
be severely critical on the want of the 
silken strings, which are deficient in 
too many of them. Perhaps their ab- 
sence may be accounted for on the 
ground, that the binders felt convinced 
that no markers were required to keep 
in the memory of the readers the various 
celebrated and distinguished passages 
of these glorious works. Having thus 
criticised in, we think, a friendly as 
well as liberal spirit, the binding, the 
lettering, the gilding, the paper, the 
composing, and the printing, of the 
Annuals, little remains to be added. 
We have paid due attention to the 
most interesting parts. 

The books which are now pre- 
sented to our notice are Jennings’s 
Landscape Annual, Heath’s Picturesque 
Tour, the Oriental Annual, Fisher's 
Drawing-Room Scrap- Book, the Amu- 
let, the Forget-Me-Not, Friendship’s 
Offering, and several Juveniles. The 
Oriental Annual takes us through Ben- 
gal, Hobart Caunter describing, Daniel 
painting, and various hands engraving. 
We are met in the very beginning, as 
in the enchanted palaces of old times, 
with two gigaatic monsters of appalling 
appearance—the horned rhinoceros and 
the yak of Thibet, drawn in a style 
that might make even Landseer jealous. 
Of the rhinoceros we have heard many 
a time and oft; with the yak we are 
not so intimately acquainted. Mr. 
Caunter informs us, that it has “all 
the genuine marks of high breeding and 
unmixed blood ;” and we suppose it 
cuts a distinguished figure in the quad- 
rupedal Almacks of Tartary. Mosques, 
mausoleums, moahpunkees, pagodas, 
temples, boa constrictors, favourite sul- 
tanas, groves, gardens, and other speci- 
mens of animal and vegetable life, suc- 
ceed,— beautifully drawn, and engraved 
in the highest style of art. We cannot 
conceive any thing finer in its way 
than the concluding plate — the battle 
between the boat’s crew and the boa 
constrictor. As for the view of Cal- 
cutta, it appears to us to be no more 
than a view of three or four trees in 
one corner, a man-of-war in another, 
some small craft in the middle, and a 
tiny line of scarcely discernible build- 
ings in the distance; but this is indeed 
the usual style ofdepicting great cities. 
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Thomas Roscoe is the scribe and 
David Roberts the painter, who lead 
us on a tour to Granada. Roberts is 
magnificent in his pictures of mountain 
scenery and the grand arabesque ar- 
chitecture of the Moorish lords of East- 
ern Spain. Look at Luque perched on 
its craggy top, the Alhambra from the 
Albaycin, the Palace of the Generalifé, 
the Court of the Alberca, the splendid 
Ruins of the Moorish Bridge on the 
Darro, the Tower of the Seven Vaults 
in the moonlight —its buttress and 
buttress alternately seeming of ebon 
or ivory—the glorious Court of Lions, 
—in short, every plate in the book, 
and you will be blind if you do not 
approve. 

And Cattermole! George Catter- 
mole! Well does he deserve the com- 
pliment paid to him by his literary as- 
sociate Ritchie : 

‘“‘ What forms are those, of dusky hue, 
That keep this mystic rendezvous ? 
From the grey cairn, the ruined tower, 
The sullen stream, the antique bower, 
From the poor hind’s deserted bield, 
From yonder proud historic field, 
From hill, from plain, from rocky shore, 
From wold, and darkling w ood, they 
pour, 
From silent lake, and lonely glen— 
Who hath called up those shades again ? 


Not mine the magic to compel 
The past unto my wizard spell — 
To me is given a heart alone 
Responsive to the master-tone ; 
| pay no vows at Nature’s shrine 
Save through her chosen priests divine ; 
And thus, a lowly devotee, 
1 bow, dear Cattermole, to thee !” 


Well may he, and we too, bow to Cat- 
termole. 

How grandly gleam the arms and 
armour in the “ Hall of Craignethan 
Castle,” the original of Tillietudlem,— 
how beautiful is the grouping, and 
what a flattering likeness of John Cam 
Hlobhouse leans on the right-hand side 
of the picture. The grand still life of 
“ Melrose” and of “ Rosslyn Castle ;” 
the picturesque figures and sketching 
of the masonry of the “ West Bow,” 
relieved from the sound of the Edin- 
berry brogue and the Auld Reekie 
flavour of the site; “ Queen Mary’s 
Closet and Bedchamber in Holyrood,” 
in the latter of which we regret to find 
the picture of a drunken old gaber- 
lunzie seated on one ofthe chairs (is it 
possible that Cattermole should have 
meditated a caricature of Scott in this 
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unseemly disguise ?); the gallant boat 
dashing through the waves at “* Queens- 
ferry,” and the dark crypt under the 
“Cathedral of Glasgow ;”—of these 
what shall we say but that they are 
not to be surpassed, seldom, indeed, to 
be equalled ? We confess that we do 
not much ljke the figure of Hamilton, 
of Bothwellhaugh, in the act of mur- 
dering the regent Murray ; but, with 
that exception, our only task is to be 
approval; and in making the excep- 
tion, the chances are that we may 
be wrong: we think, however, that we 
are not. One parting observation we 
may offer, which is, that books like this 
before us prove what we have before 
had occasion to remark, that Sir Walter 
Scott has completely exhausted the 
history of Scotland. There is scarcely 
a story in Ritchie’s book which has 
not been told over and over again in 
prose and verse by “ the mighty min- 
strel from the border side.” 

The Forget-Me-Not is as good as 
ever. Richter’s “ Love-Saint” is as 
mad-looking, and as clever as_ its 
painter; the “ Cathedral of Milan” 
worthy of the pencil of Prout, but the 
beauties of his peculiar style cannot 
be communicated by the graver ; “ Ma- 
bel Gray” good, but not as good as 
Cattermole elsewhere ; “ Aunt Lucy” 
capital indeed; ‘* Madeira” appears to 
us to be no more than a hill, a stream, 
and a couple of trees, such as we have 
met, or might have met, anywhere else 
—we have indeed drawn several better 
specimens of Madeira ourselves,— and 
it is not at all worthy of the delicious 
poem which accompanies it. But the 
book is very handsome indeed, and 
by no means disfigured by the kind- 
hearted verses to the memory of kind- 
hearted Rudolf Ackermann with which 
it winds up. 

We must hasten to a close. East- 
lake, Leslie, Inskipp, Uwins, Web- 
ster, Wyatt, Wilkie, Collins paint ; 
and Rolls, Sangster, Stocks, Graves, 
and the two Findens engrave for the 
Amulet. Is not that enough? Pretty 
Miss Blanche Bury, as she appeared 
at the last Somerset House Exhibition 
is the frontispiece, and a lily she may 
well be called. As the Countess of 
Blessington says, in her nice verses on 
the plate,— 

“ Meet emblem is that flower, fair girl, 
of thee, — 

Fair and unspotted as thy face and 

mind ; 
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Thy mother’s beauty i in thy face we see,— 
O may we in thy soul her virtues find.” 


Friendship’s Offering beams upon 
us with a pair of brilliant eyes, and 
a beautiful face and lovely figure to 
match, drawn by Parris and engraved 
by Ryall—a girl she is to kiss, and (as 

a friend of ours in anothe® room is in 
the habit of saying) “no mistake.” What 
shall we say of Chalon’s ** Childhood ” 
—-what but that it is a pity that the 
graceful art of Chalon was wasted on 
such ugly children. However, they are 
young,and maymendintime. ’isher’s 
Drawing-Room Scrap Book abounds 
in Indian picturings, all deserving of 
the highest commendation. We think 
this Annual improvesevery year. Of the 
engravings, we may particularly notice 
the picture of that amazingly clever lad, 
Khasiprasad-Ghosh, the Hindoo poet ; 
whose poem in honour of the Gold 


Such is the critique of Barry Cornwall. 
table, with a candle in one hand and his article in the other. 


for H. B. 
Rubbish,” 
“ Excellent,” 


said Rattler. 
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River (Ganges) appears not only in 
Fisher’s Scrap Book, but in Tom Ros- 
coe’s Oriental Annual. Khasiprasad 
ought therefore to feel much honoured. 
We are told he is a very excellent 
and worthy young fellow, who drinks 
brandy pawnee as orthodoxally as if 
he were a Christian. Why does not 
he write for Fraser’s Macazine? 

Having thus dismissed the engravings, 
it may be presumed that we should turn 
our attention to the writings of the 
Annuals. We observe that a friend 
of ours, named Barry Cornwall, has 
contributed some agreeable and ingen- 
ious verses to the Friendship’s Offering 
and the Amulet. We extract four of 
these pieces. [We have not room for 
them.—O. Y.] 

IJaving made these extracts, we think 
we may now adjourn into the neigh- 
bouring room. 


He read it aloud, standing on the 
Ile was a picture 


said O"Doherty. “ Here, Cornwall, wet your whistle. We have 


had the start of you while you were immured.” 


“The praises of the painters and the engravers,’ 


” said Crofton Croker, 


“ contained in that paper, I do not wish to detract from — in fact, the men 


I know, and their works I admire. 


I have, however, often thought that this 


fiddlefaddle style of minute engraving is any thing but advantageous to the cause 


of art. Let that pass. 


But some share of the panegyric bestowed on the bind- 


ing, &c. might have been reserved for the writers.” 
“« Phew !” said Father Prout, ejecting an immense blast from his pipe. 


“ What trash,” 


said Rattler, “is all this about a rat called ‘ The Water 
Mole,’ by a shepherd named Swain, which fills the end of the Amulet. 


By the 


God of War, it would have been as interesting a paper if he wrote about a 


black beetle.” 
“ Neither, 


” 


my friend Dr. Walsh, particularly correct. 


said Bombardinio, “ do I think the reminiscences of Russia, by 


I have gone over the ground often 


and often, and differ excessively from the Doctor.” 


«“ The piety of Hogg,” 
is peculiarly edifying.” 


said O’Doherty, “ in his hymn to the Redeemer, 


We interfered in behalf of the Ettrick Shepherd; and remarked that the 


Amulet always contained excellent writing 
these harsh critiques in a hasty and unconsidered way on the artists. 


, and that it was quite unfair to pass 
We did 


not wish to differ particularly with our contributors; but it was mere justice 
to say, that every paper in the Amulet was marked with the attractions either of 
genius, or of talent, or information, and all devoted to the most honourable 
purposes. 

“Tam glad to hear you say so,” cried Crofton Croker, stretching out his 
hand to light his cigar; “ and look at my friend Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap- 
Book. Is the writing of that nothing? Does not the poetess shew herself 
possessed of greater genius every day —and is she not as charming as she is 
clever?’ Ihave the book under my hand, and if you'll listen ’ll ‘read youa 
poem on Corfu, as a proof that I am right.” 

We agreed that Croft should read. He began with a strong, though some- 
what husky, and mellifluously Munster voice, which occasionally melted and 
broke down with the tenderest emotion. We sate in silence. 
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“« Now, doth not summer’s sunny smile 
Sink soft o’er that Ionian isle, 
While round the kindling waters sweep 
The murmured music of the deep— 
The many melodies that swell 
From breaking wave and red-lipp’d shell ? 


Love mine! how sweet it were to leave 

This weary world of ours bebind, 

And borrow from the blushing eve 

The wild wings of the wandering wind ! 

Would we not flee away and find 
Some lonely cave beside the shore — 
One where a Nereid dwelt of yore, 

And sheltered in its glistening bowers 
A love almost as fond as ours ? 

A diamond spar incrusts the walls, 

A rainbow light from crystal falls ; 
And, musical amid the gloom, 

A fountain’s silvery showers illume 
The further darkness, as with ray 

And song it finds its sparkling way ; 

A natural lute and lamp—a tone, 

A light, to wilder waves unknown. 
The cave is curtain’d with the vine, 
And inside wandering branches twine ; 
While from the large green leaves escape 
The blooming clusters of the grape— 
Fruit with such hyacinthine glow 

As southern sunbeams only know. 

We will not leave it till the moon 

Lulls with her languid look the sea ; 
Sleep, shadow, silence for the noon, 

But midnight, Love, to wake with thee. 
When the sweet myrtle-trees exhale 
The odours of their blossoms pale, 

And dim and purple colours steep 

Those blossoms in their perfumed sleep— 
When closed are the cicala’s wings, 

And no leaf stirs, nor wild bird sings, 
Lull’d by the dusk air, warm and sweet — 
Then kneeling, dearest, at thy feet, 

‘Thy face the only sight I see, 

Thy voice the only sound I hear, 
While midnight’s moonlit mystery 

Seems the full heart’s enchanted sphere— 
Then should thy own low whisper tell 
Those ancient songs thou lov’st so well ; 
Tales of old battles, which are known 
To me but from thy lips alone ; 

Dearer than if the bard again 

Could sound his own imperial strain. 
Ah, folly! of such dreaming hours, 
That are not, that may not be ours, 
Farewell! thou far Ionian isle, 

That lighted for my love awhile 

A sweet enchantment, formed to fade— 
Of darker days my life is made; 
Embittering my reality 

With dreams of all that may not be. 
Such fairy fancies, when they part, 
But leave behind a withered heart, 
Dreaming o’er all it hath not knowa. 
Alas! and is such heart mine own? 


“ Ts that not fine?” said Croft. 
“ Decidedly,” we all responded. 
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“ Decidedly,” said O’ Doherty ; “ two words of that poem are worth a wagon- 
load of ordinary verse. But, in the mean time, what means Bilke, of the Atheneum, 
by abusing the poetry of this quiet and unoffending young lady? Ie told us in 
one of his last papers, that there was something unsatisfactory in what she writes. 
What does he understand by that? Nothing, in fact ; but the cause of his animosity 
to her is easily developed. Why does he not say it out at once, instead of using 
the jargon of philosophical criticism, of which he does not even know the beggarly 
rudiments? I could pull his critiques to pieces any half-hour I like ; and, by the 


memory of Aristotle, I think I’ll do so some fine morning. 


But this is burning 


candle-light. Now for the Man of Genius: speak up, my trump!” 
The Man of Genius, hastily swallowing a tumbler of half-and-half rum-grog, 


complied. 


JUDGMENT OF THE ANNUALS. 


BY THE MAN OF GENIUS. 


These elegant publications have just 
reached us ; and, often as it has been 
our pleasing duty to point out the de- 
lightful touches of the pencil and the 
pen by which the “ splendid Annuals” 
of former years have claimed the public 
patronage, we feel bound to declare, 
that the Annuals for 1835 far outstrip 
all their predecessors. It has been, we 
believe, the fashion among literary men 
of a certain class to sneer—or, rather, 
to affect to sneer —at these meritorious 
works, for no reason that we could 
ever perceive beyond that vulgar envy 
which delights in decrying excellence, 
of whatever kind. There is, it is true, 
another way of accounting for such un- 
worthy conduct ; and, if we mistake 
not, an eminent annual editor openly 
and manfully referred to it a few years 
ago: it is this,—the persons who em- 
ploy their feeble faculties in impertinent 
hypercriticism are for the most part 
unsuccessful candidates for a niche in 
that very sanctuary of the muses which 
they presume to defame; and having 
been, from a sense of duty, rejected by 
the editor as dull, or unprofitable, they 
wreak their revenge in gross tirades 
against works happily far beyond the 
reach oftheir puny malevolence. Poor 
people! let them proceed in the path 
they have chosen. It requires no 
deeply prophetic ken to conjecture 
whither that path must lead them. 
Wishing them “ safe and expeditious 
travelling,” we bid them farewell,—for 
“metal more attractive” claims our 
care; the editors of the several An- 
nuals, surrounded by their contributors, 
are standing, book in hand, to pay their 
yearly homage to the Queen of Maga- 
zines. 

Of course the Forget Me Not is the 
first on the list of presentations. It is 
no longer, we regret to say, Acker- 
mann’s Forget Me Not. We has 


passed from among us, full of years 
and honours, after having amassed an 
abundant supply of that coin which, 
for the immortal repose of a time- 
troubled soul, no man can take out of 
this world. Peace be to his shade! 
There is a very touching tribute to his 
memory in the volume now before us ; 
but, unwilling to mutilate it, and at the 
same time unable to give it entire, we 
are reluctantly compelled to pass it 
over. However, when we mention 
that it is from the pen of the gifted 
author of Salathiel, we have said enough 
to insure its eager perusal by every 
person of taste. There is a pretty con- 
ceit by the same author on the subject 
of the flower “* Forget-me-not.” After 
supposing it to have been first culled 
and presented by some fond fair one to 
her lover at the all-absorbing moment 
of separation, the reverend poet desig- 
nates it— 


« A child of Sorrow and of Love, 
Baptised in Beauty’s tears !” 


Here, as the reader will perceive, a 
most concise, but at the same time 
most satisfactory, account is given of 
the parentage, &c. of this 


** Best beloved of all 
The family of flowers.” 


We expect to hear of this beautiful 
morceau being set to music for the 
hurdy-gurdy ; an instrument on which 
its venerable author is deservedly 
famous. 

“France, past and present,” is a 
lively, bustling paper, which would 
command our unqualified approbation 
were it not for the illiberal allusions 
made to Mr. Henry Bulwer’s work on 
the same subject. Mr. H. Bulwer is 
eminently what is called “a smart 
fellow ;” and we fully agree with the 
editor of the Examiner in the opinion, 
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that very few members of the first 
reformed parliament could have pro- 
duced a work so creditable as that with 
which Mr. Henry Bulwer has presented 
us, on the subject of French politics, 
literature, &c. Nor can we approve of 
the Annualist’s remarks on the personal 
appearance of Mr. Edward Bulwer. 
After the self-immolation of that gen- 
tleman ‘* somewhat advanced in years,” 
as perpetrated in the frontispiece to 
the Pilgrims of the Rhine, we think it 
was a barbarity but little better than 
plunging a dagger into a dead man’s 
bosom to animadvert on such a visage. 
And our indignation at the wantonness 
of the attack is considerably heightened 
by the fact, that it proceeds from the 
pen of the some time Sub-Editor of the 
New Monthly Magazine. We had hoped 
that the day had gone by for those 
personalities which, as a general pro- 
position, may be termed disgraceful ; 
but which, when directed against such 
men as now adorn the New-Monthly 
and Annual literature of this country 
(men, by the very constitution of their 
being, so harmless, simple-minded, 
and soft-hearted), deserve to be de- 
nounced, as striking at the root of that 
far-spreading tree whose leaves have 
hitherto sheltered and concealed its 
fruit from vulgar observation. 

But to return to the Forget Me Not. 
This very handsome volume is one, in 
the words of the motto written for it 
by L. E. L., 

“* Appealing, by the magic of its name, 
To gentle feelings, and affections kept 
Within the heart, like gold.” 

As we wish for an explanation of the 
last line, we have endeavoured to draw 
attention thereto by printing it in ita- 
lics. The passage altogether must live 
to afier-ages, and Posterity will pro- 
bably have “ enough and to spare” of 
commentary on the “golden” close 
thereof. 

_ The preface to the Forget Me Not 
informs us of two things —the one not 
quite a novelty, namely, the death of 
Ackermann ; the other rather more 
Startling, i. e. the accession of the edi- 
tor, Frederic Shoberl, to the ranks of 
the Society of Friends, Broadbrims, 
Quakers, or whatever other name those 
favourites of the honourable member 
for Oldham, and co-worshippers of the 
member for South Durham, may de- 
light in. Throughout the whole of his 


preface, Frederic the Great “ thee’s and 
thou’s” his 
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“Gentle reader, and still gentler pur- 
chaser,” 


at a prodigious rate. And in perfect 
keeping with the character of the 
Quakers, as described by Cobbett, 
Frederic is determined to look well 
after the main chance. The Forget 
Me Not of this year, quoth the editor, 
has “ larger paper,” “ more substantial 
binding,” &c. Thus the proprietors 
“ have incurred an additional expense, 
for which, as the price of the work 
continues to be the same, they can 
look to nothing but the public patron- 
age for remuneration.” We trust this 
modest appeal will be attended to. 
The work is certainly “got up” with 
great care, and though the editor com- 
plains of the unusual length of the 
contributions, we do not think that the 
reader will regret the “sweetness long 
drawn out” of these charming tales 
and poems. Our first meed of praise 
we should wish to bestow on a lively 
little poem called “ Madeira,” which 
clearly overthrows the theory of those 
whose practice it is to prefer Sherry. 
In this poem, also, the fair writer inti- 
mates that she has discovered the 
“‘ perpetual motion.” We shall not 
pilfer from the work so far as to quote 
the important stanza in which this in- 
timation is conveyed ; but, for the con- 
fusion of all scoffers, we beg to observe, 
that the “perpetual motion” men- 
tioned by L. E. L. is something serious, 
sublime, vast, and barely comprelien- 
sible. It grieves us to add (as in jus- 
tice we are bound to do) one single word, 
not so much of censure as of mild re- 
monstrance with the lady, on the sub- 
ject of the rhyme in the concluding 
stanza of the poem under consideration. 
After presenting a most vivid picture 
of a tippling feast, extending, after an 
early dinner, through a long autumnal 
twilight, the authoress alludes to the 
Queen of Night in a manner preferable 
(as we think) to the far-famed stanza, 


“‘ It is the moon, I ken her horn, 
That’s blinkin’ in the lift sae hie ; 
She shines sae bright to wyle us hame, 

But by my troth she'll wait a wee !” 


Here Burns, on what principle we know 
not, supposes the moon to shine for 
the mere purpoe of breaking up a jovial 
party. Far different Miss Landon. 
Her “ moon and stars” shed a sympa- 
thetic light to bless the social revelry ; 
and with the single objection to which 
we have already alluded, as to the 
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somewhat “Rimini” nature of the 


thyme, we should pronounce Miss 
Landon’s closing stanza perfect in its 
way : 
“* Now the moon pours down her light! 
Now the watching stars burn clearer ! 
This festive hall ’s a sacred shrine, 
And thou’rt the saint, Madeira ! 


“ My Aunt Lucy’s Lesson” is a poor 
affair; and we regret to say, that its 
dulness is not redeemed by any deep 
moral feeling on the part of the writer. 
The allusion to “ Harriet Byron” is 
wholly unjustifiable. We are delighted 
to meet with T. K. Hervey again, for 
there is always talent ofa high order 
in every thing this gentleman does. 
Still, we must protest against the last 
verse of his “ Death of Rachael.” We 
will here quote it. 

“« They raised a pillow on her grave — 

A simple mass of naked stone, 

Hewn with such art as sorrow gave, 

Ere haughty sculpture yet was known ! 

There oft the fiery Gentile trod, 
But did not crush the flowering sod ; 
And Childhood, as it wandered near, 
Gazed with uncertain look of fear, 
And checked its noisy sport a while 

To whisper by the mossy pile.” 


Now here is as much downright 
trash as was ever tacked together in 
seven lines. What can Mr. T. K. Her- 
vey mean by “‘ haughty sculpture?” We 
pause for a reply; and in the mean 
time we take leave to express our dis- 
beliefin the assertion, that the “ flower- 
ing sod” remained uncrushed where 
the “ fiery Gentile trod ;” at least, if 
it did, *twas “ most remarkably odd.” 
And as to childhood “ checking its 
noisy sport awhile to whisper by the 
mossy pile,” we plainly tell Mr. Hervey 
that it is all fudge! Why, supposing 
the children left off their fun from fa- 
tigue or wonderment, what are we to 
think them whispering about? An 
explanatory note would here be of 
great service. 

“A Night Alarm” is a delicate sub- 
ject very skilfully handled. “ O do 
not sing me such a Lay,” addressed to 
IIaynes Bayly, is an impotent piece of 
malice; the “ Bear of Carniola” an 
excellent hit at the right hon. the secre- 
tary at war; Mr. Howitt has an in- 
teresting tale, and Mrs. Cornwall 
Baron Wilson some stanzas in her 
own peculiar style. There is one 
couplet too remarkable to be passed 
over. Mrs. C. B. W. speaks of Julia’s 











‘Trembling breast 

By Love's chameleon pangs opprest.” 
Poor Julia! 

The volume closes with some lines 
to the memory of Mr. Ackermann. As 
we have already said, they are by the 
Rev. G. Croly ; and, good as they are, 
we hope, and indeed we have reason 
to know, that Mr. Ackermann has far 
better chances of living in the recol- 
lection of his friends and the public 
than the “ twinkling of oblivion” 
glimmering through the metrical mo- 
nody inscribed to his memory. 

On the whole, we may say of the 
Forget Me Not, that it is neither so 
young as it was nor so old as we trust 
it may live to be. It fully maintains 
its past character among the intellectual 
manifestations of modern times, and in 
every department continues to prove 
its right to exemption from the taxes on 
knowledge. 

Friendship’s Offering contains many 
pleasing productions. We shall has- 
tily glance at a few of these, anxious to 
proceed to other established favourites, 
possessing at least equal claims on our 
attention. Who the editor of the 
Friendship’s Offering is we really 
know not; but, be he who he may, 
one thing is pretty certain, that he isa 
merry fellow. Fancy the “ Master of 
the Ceremonies” at the “ Muses’ Ball” 
bursting forth into a bachelor-like eu- 
logy of his own wine-cellar! He does 
this with remarkable brevity, and great 
effect, intimating plainly enough the 
joyous influences under which he and 
his friends concoct the Friendship’s 
Offering. 

** My Hermitage, 
** In my cellar I’ve a bin, 
Nor wealth, nor stealth, shall ever win; 
For Bacchus there hath set his seal 
On every bottle. Oh, to feel 
That sparkling fount all cares assuage, 
Who but would bless my Hermitage? 
Lonely it is—so be it still! 
My friends and I our goblets fill ; 
And, as bright Fancy heav’nward climbs, 
For Friendship’s Offering scribble rhymes. 

“‘ Ep.” 

Mrs. or Miss Sarah Stickney has 
contributed a—we beg pardon, “ The 
Lonely Heart ;” a succession of stan- 
zas forcibly reminding us of the late 
Mr. Thomas Haynes Bayly. It opens 
thus : 

“* The Lonely Heart. 


** They tell me I am happy, and 
I try to think it true ; 
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They say I have no cause to weep, 
My sorrows are so few 
That, in the wilderness we 2 tread, 
Mine is a favoured lot ; 
My petty griefs all fantasies, 
‘Would 1 but heed them not.” 
We need hardly mention the passage 
in the Butterfly Bard, beginning, 


« They tell me she is happy now,” &c. &c. 


Passing over this curious coincidence, 
we will proceed to the remaining pul- 
sations of Sarah Stickney’s lonely heart. 


“It may be so”-— 


(i.e. all that has been said by Job’s 
comforters in the first stanza)— 
“It may be so—full many a life 
Hath sunk by sudden draught ; 
And pale and cold is many a lip 
From the very dews it quaffed : : 
It may be so—I cannot tell 
What others have to bear ; 
But, at all events, I know full well 
That 1 have had my share! 
““Sanan Stickney.” 
There is much of matter-of-fact in 
this. Should the fair Sarah persist 
in the poetical career which she is now 
pursuing, it is difficult to say what 
may not be apprehended from her. 
Mr. Pringle has addressed a poem 
to the ostrich ; but, as we have not 
the stomach of that “ lone dweller of 
the wild Karoo,” we have been unable 
to swallow the “ anti-slavery reporter’s” 
report. That Mr. Pringle is prodi- 
giously jealous of the ostrich is evident 
from his concluding stanza. 
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‘“¢ Thus, thou art blest, shy wandering bird, 
And I could love to linger too, 

Where voice of man had ne’er been heard, 
And leap like kangaroo : 

Free o’er the wilderness to roam — 

No need to cry ‘ I’m not at home’ 
When visited by Jesse ; 

Who’s always full of fun and folly, 

And boring people to be jolly, 
Though he sees they’re in a mess !” 


The complaint expressed in the last 
two stanzas we can readily understand. 
Nothing can be more annoying than to 
ask a man to take a part in ‘* Come, 
cheer up, my lads,” when he is moan- 
ing the solemn solo “ Leave me to my 
sorrow.” Yet we are not quite of Mr. 
Pringle’s opinion as to the wilderness 
being the fittest abode for people fond 
of “ the luxury of wo.” Interruptions 
in such a region must necessarily be 
very frequent ; and though the 


*« Enormous city’s spreading spawn” 
y x 


furnishes greater brutes than any that 
infest the desert, still these latter are 
not to be classed among Coleridge’s 
** Aids to Reflection.” 

Of the songs in this volume, we are 
disposed to give the preference to “ Up 
Mary, love!” (p. 251) addressed by 
John Francis William Howitt to his 
amiable partner in love and literature. 
Like Byron, we 


‘* Have a passion for the name of Mary,” 


and therefore welcome these agreeable 
verses with unusual fervour. 


Soxc —“ Up, Mary, Love!” 


‘€Up, Mary, love, up! for the breeze is awake, 
And ’tis really high time that your ear should forsake 
‘That pillow —most properly pressed through the night, 
But quite out of place in this birth-hour of light. 


Then up, my love, up! and here, while you dress, 

Will I try the warm depth of my love to express ; 

And, as Byron declared it called up ‘ realms of fairy,’ 

I shall sing in the praise of thy matchless name, ‘ Mary !’ 


Sweet name! like a love-sigh it melts from the lips, 
And deep in the heart-fount of feeling it dips ; 
Its music dumb-founders the warbling canary — 


Of all names 


In ‘ Caroline’ Norton ’tis true there’s 


s in England there’s no name like Mary! 


a spell, 


And liquid’s the tone that trills forth L. E. L. ; 
Fond names sound to bless both the boudoir and dairy— 
But of all names in England there’s no name like Mary ! 


Eliza is lovely, Sue gentle, and Kate, 


With F 


‘anny and Clara, may bother your pate ; 
And Bessy, and Jessy, and Lizzy 


Inay snare ye— 


But of all names in England there’s no name like Mary! 
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Ah, why did the vulgar invent the word Poll? 
Not Oliver Cromwell, when called simple Noll, 
Had half as much cause to complain of ‘ quandary,’ 
As woman degraded to Polly from Mary. 


Then up, Mary, up!” 


We now come to the Literary Sou- 
venir, a publication which once at- 
tracted no inconsiderable share of at- 
tention, but which, from some cause or 
other, has fallen off in popular estima- 
tion during the last four years. It 
forms no part of our duty to account 
for the capriciousness of taste; nor are 
we called on to censure our beloved 
public for its mode of distributing pa- 
tronage. Happy in the enjoyment of 
a rare and almost unprecedented po- 
pularity among our reading and re- 
flecting countrymen, it is impossible 
that we should join in querulous cavils 
as to the comparative merits and suc- 
cess of the several aspirants after ex- 
tensive circulation ; still, we think it 
due to the editor of the Literary Sou- 
venir to state, that his Annual is in 
every point of view as deserving of en- 
couragement now as it was originally. 
If it has not progressed, it certainly has 
not retrograded ; and though malignity 
may sneeringly suggest that this latter 
movement was hardly possible, candour 
and fair criticism must admit that the 
former was still less probable. How- 
ever, as regards the present number, 
we shall speedily convince our readers 
that the Literary Souvenir is by no 
means the sleeping-draught its enemies 
would have us believe. One of its fea- 
tures is especially worthy of commenda- 
tion, namely, its spirited translations 
from the living languages: they are 
really a relief after the namby-pamby 
perpetrations of our own self-styled 
poets and poetesses. But the better 
way is, perhaps, to proceed at once to 
quotation, Among these translations, 
we cannot refrain from quoting the 


&e. 

subjoined extracts, taken, as they are, 
from the posthumous works of a Polish 
poet, whose successful efforts in the 
Magyar language were long since no- 
ticed by Dr. Bowring and ourselves, 
It may be in the recollection of our 
readers, that Quaffypunchovics, the 
poet in question, died young; not, 
however, till he had given abundant 
promise of a most brilliant future. The 
following sonnet was written by him 
on his banishment from Poland, where 
his spirit-stirring lays were thought 
likely to disturb the peaceful sway of 
despotism. Without wishing to open 
the question so passionately contro- 
verted, as to which form of government 
is best suited to the political and social 
wants of the Polish nation—a question 
on which the exiled patriots themselves 
now begin to differ somewhat violently 
—we may be permitted to regret that 
any considerations of political expedi- 
ency should drive such a poet as 
Quaffypunchovics into exile, for no 
greater fault than that of giving vent 
to the enthusiastic aspirations of a 
truly poetic character. But these re- 
flections are calculated to lead us too 
far from our present purpose : we shall 
therefore proceed at once to our ex- 
tracts. For the first, as we have al- 
ready said, we are indebted to the cir- 
cumstance of the poet’s banishment. 
Not content with this rigcrous mea- 
sure, the government prohibited the 
teaching the Polish language, under 
pain of death; which barbarous edict 
gave rise to the following patriotic 
effusion on the part of the persecuted 
bard : 


Thought of a Pole on the Prohibition of his Language. 


‘God! load us not beyond the power to bear. 
Upon the altar of our woes we swore 
Nor wrongs, nor pangs, nor the vile chains we wore 
Should check the trustful, uncomplaining prayer 
Our fathers taught us w ith affliction’s care ! 
Hoping in Tuer, our hellish bonds we tore, 
And drenched our native plains with lavish gore — 


All, all in vain! 


Yet did we not despair. 


Dry up the fountain in the mother’s breast, 
Blast the young bud upon the infant's cheek, 
And blighted let the virgin’s beauty be, 
Ere in the oppressor’s language the opprest 
Their feelings, sorrows, memories deign to speak, 
Or pray, O God inscrutable, to Thee ! 
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The following fragment, written a 
few weeks before his death, is also 
worthy of notice. And we cannot but 
compliment the editor of the Literary 
Souvenir on the good taste which has 
guided him in his selections from the 
poet’s shorter pieces : 


“ A Fragment. 
“ When I behold the ruins of my soul, 
Where hopes and aspirations withering 
lie, 
I long to drain life’s agonising bowl, 
llong to touch the so-much dreaded goal ; 
And, with a quiet heart and steadfast 
eye, 
Not deigning fear, nor daring to defy, 


To look | upon « eternity, and die!” 
* . 


One more extract, and we must pass 
from this young poet to other valuable 
contributors. Among the papers left 
behind him by Quaffypunchovics were 
several unfinished pieces—-some of 
them, indeed, merely commenced, but 
all bearing marks of his singularly ar- 
dent and vigorous mind. The stanza 
we are about to quote is the opening 
(and the only perfect) one of a poem 
called “ Resignation.” To those who 
may think the quotation somewhat at 
variance with the title, we would re- 
mark that Schiller has a poem under 
the same nume, and, if we recollect 
rightly, liable to the same objection. 

“ Resignation. 
«Be glad, O ye bards, who are blest with 
" the hate 

Of the base, the dull, the cold ; 

Let your mighty hearts be bold — 

For so shall ye stand enroll'd 
With the dauntless contenders who con- 

quer’d their fate, 

And wrested their crowns of old!” 

* * a” * 

One of the most remarkable papers 
in the Literary Souvenir is that en- 
titled ‘the Small Gentleman.” We 
do not remember to have met a more 
searching commentary on the * Lower 
Empire.” Entertaining this opinion, 
we can do no greater justice to the 
author, or favour to our readers, than 
furnishing a copious extract from a 
production which nothing but want 
of space prevents our giving entire. 
We would rather not name the writer, 
from considerations too delicate to 
admit of mention here. Those enjoy- 
ing the advantage of any acquaintance, 
however slight, with the artist from 
whose portfolio the following sketch is 
furnished, will immediately recognise 
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“that fine Roman hand” of rarely 
rivalled power ; and the stranger will, 
in the warmth of his admiration, 
indulge a wish that such publications 
as the Literary Souvenir, and such 
writers as the author of the sketch 
before us, may long adorn the literature 
of England. Yet we may as well drop 
mystery: The Rev. Henry Stebbing is 
the author. 
THE SMALL GENTLEMAN. 

‘¢ ¢ No personal allusions!’ exclaims 
Mr. Thomas Moore, making the mis- 
take incidental to his altitude, namely, 
that people are always peering over his 
head, and practically proving him to be 
* beneath their notice.” Be comforted, 
‘ egregious Moore!’ our ‘ Small Gen- 
tleman’ may o’ertop the most exalted 
of his majesty’s lifeguardsmen, and yet 
be as essentially Little as the furrowed- 
faced author of the Twopenny Post Bag 
himself. For here we have to do with 
considerations, not corporeal, but spi- 
ritual, and determinable by the moral 
instead of the military standard. 

* The elements of which your small 
gentleman is compounded lie scattered 
plentifully enough around our social 
pathways, travel where we will. But 
for the raw material, in its rudest and 
most revolting state, England is in- 
debted principally to Scotland and to 
Ireland. Not that there is any ‘ lack 
of argument’ to prove, that through the 
several gradations of society in England, 
the upward toilers, at each successive 
stage of their aspiring progress, give 
‘outward and visible signs of the 
inward and spiritual disgrace’ by 
which all natural and truly noble 
feelings are sacrificed at the shrine of 
considerations so trumpery, that disgust 
at their vileness is almost smothered in 
the irrepressible ridicule they every 
where give rise to. England has her 
full sack of sins to bear on this subject. 
‘We war not with women’— nor 
would we defend them where they are 
justly censurable; but, on the point 
under consideration, it is but fairness 
on our part to declare, that the crawl- 
ing and slavish subserviency to wealth 
and rank by which the springs of 
social existence are poisoned, is not a 
meanness of female fostering. Those 
imitative creatures, with all their ad- 
mitted influence, could never have 
given the impulse which through suc- 
cessive generations they have followed ; 
nay, more, they never would have given 
such an impulse—for their natural 
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tendencies are generous, warm, and 
genial-hearted. It was the selfishness, 
the meanness, the false pride, and the 
tyranny of man, which originated and 
promoted the principle of kicking down 
all ladders by which ambition may 
chance torise. This principle, of course, 
finds its natural development in fawn- 
ing on the high and trampling on the 
low, and in never having any but the 
slightest and most indistinct recollec- 
tion of ‘ the set’ which you have been 
once enabled to escape from. 

“It has been observed that the worst 
specimens of this ‘sort of thing’ 
come from Scotland and from Ireland. 
This is true. Indeed, it would be a 
waste of words to say any thing con- 
firmatory of the statement as regards 
the booers of the barren north: those 
worthy persons enjoy a proverbial re- 
putation— 

‘ They won it well, and may they wear 
it long !’ 


But in the Irish character there is a 
sort of fervour, which might induce us 
to hope for better things. The excita- 
bility, the daring, the ardent energy 
occasionally evinced by Irishmen, seem 
clearly opposed to the mean and cal- 
eulating character of the adventurers 
‘frae the north. Yet is it a la- 
mentable fact that the ‘ small gentry’ 
swarm more perniciously from ‘ the 
first flower,’ &c., than from the ‘ land 
of the mountain and the flood.’ This 
may be in some degree accounted for 
by the circumstance that the Scotch 
emigrants — the never-go-bock-again 
mvestigators of the finances of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America — rarely 
have among them a specimen of 
a ‘ gentleman,’ however ‘¢ small ;’ 
whereas Ireland certainly contributes 
a large importation of the said ‘ small 
gentlemen’ about every three years. 
Generally speaking, they are either per- 
sons of harely respectable families, with- 
out funds; or young men in the enjoy- 
mentofareasonableallowance, the result 
of their parents’ successful industry. 
In either case they come to the metro- 
polis with a vacant gape and most 
comfortless gait, evidently unable to 
see the true nature of their position. 
They betake themselves, it may be, to 
professional studies, or to other more 
immediate sources of emolument— 
there is a fair field of exertion before 
them — they are admitted to the 
threshold of the Temple of Fame, and 








every stimulus to cheerful, aspiring, 
and energetic effort is theirs; but the 
small soul is so subduing within them, 
that they crawl from coterie to coterie, 
beginning with taverns and terminating 
with the tea-table, till at length they 
enjoy the privilege of entirely forget- 
ting what manner of men they were. 
These are the persons competent to 
conjugate the verb ¢o cué in all its 
moods and tenscs. They are the vic- 
tims of short memories ; and so self- 
deluded are they, that in the very 
presence of those most aware of their 
moderate claims to the distinction they 
so much covet, of being persons marvel- 
lously honoured in their own country, 
they affect not to be ‘ particularly ac- 
quainted’ with such of their poor coun- 
trymen who set out in the same road 
with them, but have been distanced in 
the race which is not always to the 
swift. Were we to enumerate the 
moral suicides thus committed by 
young emigrants, at the moment they 
are emerging from obscurity in the 
several professions to which their at- 
tention has been successfully directed, 
it would assuredly awaken regret that 
the ‘genial current’ should be frozen 
up by heartless pretensions, utterly fatal 
to true independence and manliness of 
character. In illustration of this, the 
following sketch is submitted to the 
reader. The subject is yet living, 
and”— 

Therefore, Mr. Stebbing, we must 
decline copying your sketch. 

In the remarks which we have just 
quoted, Mr. Stebbing has fallen into a 
mistake very common to contributors 
to Annuals, Magazines, &c. He has 
limited his strictures and delineations 
to those belonging to his own class, 
namely, literary men, or men more or 
less engaged in literary pursuits. Now 
we think that a much wider range 
might have been taken, when indi- 
cating the pernicious and degrading 
spirit of the parvenu proceedings of the 
“ small gentry,” pervading, as it does, 
the political, the fashionable, and in- 
deed every circle of society in which 
clean linen is considered indispensable. 

We must not omit to notice the 
very beautiful poems, from the pen of 
the editor, in this number of the Lite- 
rary Souvenir. Nor should Mr. Robert 
Montgomery's spirited sketch, “ The 
Siege of Jericho,” be passed over with- 
out remark. This noble subject will 
we trust be enlarged upon by that 
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gifted pen to which we are already 
indebted for some of the sublimest 
flights of song of which our language 
—THE LANGUAGE orf MILTON, be it 
always remembered—has to boast. 
Should Mr. R. Montgomery fulfil our 
anticipations by investing the siege of 
Jericho with those poetical appliances 
with which no one is more competent 
to adorn a sacred subject, we shall be 
among the first to give his production 
an honest and a hearty welcome. This 
gentleman is one of the few remaining 
hopes in the world of letters, as Mr. 
Jerdan beautifully calls the collective 
wisdom now adorning British lite- 
rature. 

The shorter poems of Mr. A. A. Watts 
are more suited to our present purpose. 
We therefore avail ourselves of one 
extract — would it were two ! 


The Mole. 


“ The mole, the mole, the pretty mole, 

Dear infant! on thy shoulder, 

Might tempt the art of Cattermole — 
A most intense beholder ! 

Methinks I see his ardent eyes 

Flash with a wildly glad surprise, 
While, gazing on my child, 

His faultless fancy feels the tint 

Of that fair skin’s enhancing print, 
From fairy hands beguiled ! 


Hard duty ’tis, my slumbering boy ! 
To use the rod, when thou 

Art boisterous with irreverent joy, 
Or dashed with moody brow. 

At every angry word, and stripe, 

The fond pate srnal tears I wipe 
Away, and sigh ‘ Tis odd 

That I, who love this child so much, 

Should feel compelled to give him such 
A tickling with the rod!’ 


’Tis for the best. Ah, me 
I oft bethink me what 
A different person I should be, 
Had I but felt the knot 
Of twisted cord, or known the birch, 
When, leaving Duty in the lurch, 
I merely spun my top; 
Or, bringing ‘sweets unto the sweet,’ 
I gave my self full leave to eat 


A load of lollipop. 


' ah, me! 


Nor lollipop, nor laziness, 
Shall w arp this artless soul, 
While tow’rds his port of blessedness 
Life’s swelling waves shall roll, 
And, should he woo the Muses’ grace, 
Here i in this volume he may trace 
How once his father strove, 
And won the bays, that may not die, 
Beneath the public’s plausive eye— 
The wreath of Hope and Love!” 
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What we cannot but admire in this 
little poem, and indeed in all others of 
its class, is the truly natural, and, we 
may say, family feeling, pervading 
every line. You think not of Mr. 
Watts and his son ; indeed, but for the 
march of the verse, you would be igno- 
rant as to whether a son or a daughter 
elicited the expressions of sympathy. 
Your mind is wholly occupied by the 
scene of domestic happiness presented 
by the poet. No mention is made of 
the one fond participator in this tender 
duty of watching 

‘* What she loves while sleeping.” 


True. But what need of mention? 
Does not your own heart, reader, feel 
the presence of that form whose foot is 
privileged to rock the cradle of concen- 
trated affection? It does; and though 
the poet somewhat disturbs our silent 
current of deep thoughts, by alluding 
to the necessity of occasional castiga- 
tion, we have herein but a convincing 
touch of the master-hand. From this 
background of the chastisement and 
stern remonstrance required by boy- 
hood’s waking hours, we have, in strong 
relief, the actual serene and smiling 
presence of the gentle child lulled in 
almost seraphic slumber! What heart 
can behold such a scene unmoved? 
We confess that, for our own parts, 
when such home-scenes and affections 
lose their power over us, we shall begin 
to date the decline of that delicate 
moral sense which is the only intrinsic 
quality distinguishing 
‘« The porcelain of human clay that breaks 
with the first fall 
From the common run of gallipots that 
rarely break at all.” 

Miss Louisa H. Sheridan dedicates 
a fifth volume of what Smith and Elder 
resolutely call a Comic Annual to the 
ladies of Great Britain. It is reported, 
with what truth we know not, that the 
Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, had a most 
profound contempt for puns and pun- 
sters. With much pleasure we per- 
ceive a similar feeling actuating his 
fair namesake, and (we presume) rela- 
tive. No one can rise from the perusal 
of these three hundred and forty-four 
pages of shocking bad” puns without 
feeling more than “ Sherry’ s scorn fora 
practice never, we sincerely believe, so 
disgraced in the “ observance.” We 
had marked some passages for peculiar 
ridicule, but on referring to the volume 
we find that there is a point beyond 
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which stupidity ceases to be amusing. 
So farewell to L. H.S., and proceed we 
to L. E.L. 


** Light is Love’s alliteration — 
Little Letty Landon’s name !” 


If this young lady’s head have not 
been turned by adulation and bo- 
theration, the merit is her own, and 
should be heartily honoured. Why 
one so gracefully moving amidst the 
social maze should have been advised 
to mount on stilts, we never could 
make out; but, forasmuch as she hath 
escaped without breaking of neck or 
loss of limb, we hope to find her for 
ever endeavouring to shew us 

“« How divine a thing 
A woman may be made.” 

The Drawing-Room Scrap-Book is 
avery elegant volume, highly creditable 
to the taste and talent of Miss Landon. 
Blemishes it unquestionably has here 
and there; but these fade into insigni- 
ficance when we regard the general re- 
sults of this young lady’s discriminat- 
ing care. She has presented her fair 
countrywomen with a work which in 
all probability is even now so known 
and admired, that the pleasing task of 
introducing it to our readers is out of 
the question ; still we shall say a word 
or so on the principal features of the 
book, touching on such topics as seem 
to us to call for approval or remon- 
strance, 

The Drawing-Room Scrap- Book 
opens with an introductory poem of 
fifteen stanzas, which we humbly sub- 
mit is a somewhat lengthy introduc- 
tion; and, if shortened by one-half, 
would be sure of attentive perusal. 
* Etty’s Rover” is a sad dog, or, rather, 
Letty’s Rover; for this latter animal 
has been rumpling the leaves of Words- 
worth’s poemsata furiousrate. The stan- 
zas are perhaps all the more likely to 
please from this circumstance; which, 
however, we have thought it right to 
mention, because such instances of “ re- 
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membrance” are by no means rare. 
Kasiprasad-Ghosh is a clever, hand- 
some, and accomplished person, who 
has contributed a miniature likeness of 
himself, and a song to the golden river 
Ganga. Both are beautiful. In the 
* Coquette” we have another remem- 
brance of Wordsworth : 


** All was still, as if Death’s shadow 
Were resting on the grave ; 

And the sea, like some dark meadow, 
Had not one rippling wave. 


None can have forgotten the passage— 


** Such are thoughts, a wind-swept meadow 
. . . ” 
Mimicking a troubled sea. 


“ Ah! but,” cries the Literary Ga- 
zette, ““W ordsworth’s meadow and his 
sea are both in motion, while Miss 
L. E. L.’s are without a wave !” 

This is very true. 

Bernard Barton has a Bacchanal- 
ian song of much power: it is 
called 


“ Away! Away! 


“ Away! away! from the noisome caves 
Of the giant Despair’s stronghold ; 
There is hope for the heart in these mant- 

ling waves — 
Then drink of the nectar old ! 


To us has the cellar-key been given — 
The Sceptre ’tis fitly named — 
For it ruleth the heathenish host of 
Heaven, 
And over all earth is famed. 


Then away from the caves of dull Despair, 
And bowers and fountains seek, 

Where Cupid is tangled in Beauty’s hair, 
And nestled to Beauty’s cheek. 


But be sure not a drop of the vinous dew 
On the lip of your goblet ’s found, 
Lest Bacchus should frown on the fa- 
voured few 
In his haunt that’s under ground.” 


There is much sweetness in the fol- 
lowing, from the pen of Mrs. S., a fe- 
male friend of Edward Lytton Bulwer, 
Esq.: 


FAME. 


‘* What boots the laurel, if the throbbing brow 
Burn with the agony of thought o’erstrained ? 
All thou hadst hoped—n: ly, more, is won; and now 
Say, dearest Edward ! what has ardour gained ? 


Pallid thy cheek, and blear the fringeless lids 
That o’er thy faded eyes all sadly droop ; 

And ah! what Power Omnipotent thus bids 
Thy shoulders bend in everlasting stoop ? 


Pelham it was not that could do this wrong ; 


Nor Falkland, Clifford, 


Aram, the Disowned ; 
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Or any which, when youth and hope were strong, 
Revealed thy energies, whilst Envy groaned. 


It was, it was th’ old Monthly Magazine, 

By Granny Colborn madly christened ‘ New ;’ 
This lured thy spirit to Contention’s scene, 

And taught thee Mischief’s muddy drink to brew. 


Why, Edward dear! defy that press, whose doom 
Did in thy time of trial favour thee ? 

You see they’re far too strong for reckless Brougham, 
And—although great—thou’rt not so great as he! 


Then lay thy pen and paper calmly down 
Beside the long-adored Castalian brink ; 
Twine no more wreaths in thine abundant crown, 
But list to me, and learn to eat and drink!” 


The very best advice we ever re- 
member to have been given to an ex- 
hausted littérateur! Of course it will 
be taken. 

In some stanzas on “ Manchester,” 
Miss Landon avails herself (without 
acknowledgment) of a passage in Mr. 
Thomas B. Macauley, on the subject 
of Reform, &c. The following is the 
singular instance of plagiarism com- 
plained of: 


“ Had I to guide a stranger’s eye 
Around our glorious land, 
Where yonder glorious factories lie 
I'd bid that stranger stand.” 


Now, by merely substituting Man- 
chester for Mary-la-bonne, Miss L. E. L. 
la belle, has rather skilfully than fairly 
appropriated Macauley’s celebrated 
thunder. 

Verses to Lady Blessington come 
upon us 

“ Like a pleasant thought, 
When most ’tis wanted.” 


Her ladyship cannot but be pleased 
with this flattering tribute from the 
pen of an established favourite like 
Miss Landon : 


“ Lines addressed to Lady Blessington, on 
seeing her Portrait in the Frontispiece 
to the “* Book of Beauty” for 1834. 


“ The Book of Beauty, lady bright! 

Is just the book where thou shouldst 
write ; 

For who so beautiful as thou ? 

Fair Queen of the transcendant brow ! 


As Byron says, from that fair page 

Time would withhold the trace of age ; 

But Time and tide, that wait for no man, 

Though willing, cannot wait for woman. 

And even thy all-surpassing form 

Must one day vivify the worm. 

Yet many a moon shall wax and wane 

Ere thou shalt fill the narrow lane, 

With only room for one abreast, 

That ‘rou to everlasting rest. 

Meanwhile, mayst thou be gay and hearty, 

The life of many an evening party ; 

Contriving skilfully to mix 

Arts, letters, fashion, politics, 

With just enough of piquant scandal 

To give to wit a shining handle. 

Nor be there wanting, once a-year, 

An offering to the Muses dear — 

The Book of Beauty, bound in splendour, 

And breathing thoughts all pure and 
tender. 

And though no writer in its pages 

(Unsharing, therefore, in its wages), 

I would to me it were but given 

To aid the favouring breeze of Heaven ; 

Puffing for it a prosperous gale, 

To send it onward with a ‘swelling sale.’” 


It is pleasing to notice these little 
evidences of the generous spirit ani- 
mating the literary ladies of our day. 

Our last extract shall be Mr. 8. C. 
Hall’s stanzas, under the title of the 
“ Nervous Man.” We had intended 
to have copied Miss Landon’s “ Fairy 
of the Fountains”— one of the sweet- 
est and (what is no small merit) one 
of the shortest poems we ever remem- 
ber to have met with on the same 
subject. But proceed we to Mr. S.C. 
Hall’s 


NERVOUS MAN. 


“« «Strange fits of passion have I known!’ my soul 
Oft to its wondrous centre hath been stirred 
By aspirations I might not control, 
Pointing to Fame’s bright heights ; yet, how absurd ! 
No sooner, ostrich-like, 1 strive to soar, 
Than down I come, mud-constant as before.* 


* See Lessing’s Fables. 
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And why is this? The beautiful, the true, 
In art and nature, are my spirit’s food ; 

Nor hidden from my ever-watchful view 
Bright Faney’s various and vivacious brood. 


And yet, when I endeavour to achieve, 
Like Coleridge. 1 draw fluid in a sieve. 


I’m always going to do something great — 
But as a man who, when he takes a wife, 


Thinks himself joining partnership with Fate, 
For ends important to this human life, 

Will often prove, to perfect demonstration, 

He might as well have kept his single station ; 


So I, when buckling to some great design, 

See Fame and Fortune beck’ning me from far ; 
‘ My soul then feels her destiny divine,’ 

Till Nature says, ‘ You’re safest where you are.’ 
And all my high ambition — Lord preserve us ! — 
Fails of its object from my being nervous. 


And as a man, remembering to have met 

Another man, who him remembereth not, 
Fancying himself as cut, will fume and fret, 

Pout, grumble, growl, mope, mutter, and what not; 
So I, when thinking of my sometime-self, 


Feel 


There’s young Montgom’ry Milton’s mantle wearing ! 
There’s Bulwer vaunted as a second Fielding ! 
Such the reward of devil-may-care daring, 
Of swaying those by nature prone to yielding ! 
While I, alas! behold these flare-up rockets, 
My hands sole tenants of my breeches-pockets. 


Farewell ‘ infirmity of noble minds!’ 

The wish without the power to make a figure ; 
The ‘ nervous man’ his aim unerring finds, 

But wants the pluck to-touch the fateful trigger. 
Thus, step by step, he deeper sinks in mud, 
With nought to chew but sad Reflection’s cud!” 


Here we take leave of the Drawing- 
Room Serap-Book ; and, with a passing 
nod of recognition, terminating in a 
shake of disapprobation of the Amulet 
(which is this year incorporated with 
the Christian Keepsake), we proceed 
to the novelty of the season, Mr. Bel- 
lenden Ker’s original Annual (for 
such, of course, it will be), entitled 
Nursery Rhymes. Under this modest 
and retiring name a volume replete 
with learning and wisdom is presented 
to us. With great pleasure we per- 
ceive that this novel and elegant pub- 
lication issues from the establishment 
of Messrs. Black and Co., the cele- 
brated foreign booksellers, of Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. And here we 
think it right to mention a fact not ge- 
nerally known, namely, that the first 
introduction of Annuals among us, so 
generally ascribed to the late Mr. 
Ackermann, is in reality referable to 
the enterprising spirit of Mr. Black. 
This gentleman, who yearly performs 
a progress through the principal towns 


of Germany, is on terms of personal 
intimacy with all the modern lights of 
German literature; and he received, 
we are told, the first suggestion on the 
subject of “ Annual” publications from 
the late venerable Goethe. Be this as 
it may, by far the most remarkable 
specimen of this class of literary pro- 
ductions, whether in Germany or Eng- 
land, it has fallen to the lot of Messrs. 
Black and Co. to submit to the public. 
The “ getting-up,” as it is technically 
called, is superb. And as to the bind- 
ing, it literally justifies the hackneyed 
phrase of “ beggaring all description :” 
all the resources of the art have been 
lavished on it ; and we may most con- 
fidently assert, that the embellishments 
of the volume are every way worthy of 
its contents. Higher praise than this 
we know not how to bestow. This 
highly amusing and most instructive vo- 
lume opens with a list of “ sayings and 
phrases which do not import their own 
meaning.” Under this head we have 
some most entertaining disquisitions 
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In many instances we are bound to 
admit the perfect accuracy of the writer, 
while in none can we fail to admire his 
ingenuity. We shall not hesitate to 
mention the points on which we are 
bound to dissent from his opinions. 
No! in proof of this impartiality of 
spirit, we shall begin by noticing what 
we conceive to be a misapprehension 
on the part of Mr. Ker. In reference 
to the saying “ Every dog has his day,”’ 
the writer tells us that the Saxon 
phrase “ Ijver doght haest ’es deghe” 
means, ‘* zeal is not long in earning 
the reward it deserves;” and that the 
English proverb is but a corruption. 
Now, we beg to remind Mr. Ker, that 
“ Every dog has his day ” is only a part 
of the proverb, which in its entirety not 
only gives his day to the dog but two 
afternoons to the female of the canine 
species. To this the Saxon phrase 
makes no allusion, though the sense of 
the proverb is manifestly incomplete 
without it. ‘* He frets his guts to 
fiddle-strings” is not, we think, im- 
proved by a reference to the foreign 
idiom,— a remark which applies to 
“ Teach your grandmother to suck 
eggs.” As to “ Great cry but little 
wool,” it is mutilated to fit Mr. Ker’s 
theory. The English saying is “ Great 
cry and little wool, as the devil said 
when he sheared the sow!” Let any 
one suppose the process of sow-shear- 
ing, and he will immediately conceive 
the mere “ bubble and squeak” of any 
such attempt; and the mind naturally 
seizes this ludicrous image as one forci- 
bly illustrating the endeavour to get 
“ blood out of a stone ;” which latter 
saying is really a corruption from the 
Dutch words “ Youc ’nt gaet blode 
hote af stone.” The Times having al- 
ready pointed out Mr. Ker’s simpler 
mistake in substituting the word 
bricks for pricks, as given in a work 
with which it would be uncharitable to 
suppose our author unacquainted, we 
shall say nothing on the subject. There 
is much simplicity and truth in the 
writer’s explanation of “ to raise the 
wind.” Te eijtsen de vijand; q. e. 
(says Mr. K.) “ to set the enemy or 
tormentor at defiance —to bid defiance 
to the dun, as a man may do WHEN HE 
HAS GOT THE MONEY TO PAY HIM.” 
Foregad! Mr. Bellenden Ker, herein 
art thou a conjuror! That one pass- 
age, “ as a man may do,” &c., is of it- 
self enough to immortalise the writer 
in the estimation of all those who have 
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cause to remind Sir James Campbell 
that “ procrastination is the thief of 
time.” “ Het is al mee aes in eene 
bender-bos” has no relation, we are 
told, to the contents of a band-hox, but 
of a coffin, or, in other words, a bone- 
box. ‘ There is a rod in pickle for 
him” is explained in a manner that 
seems to point at Mr. Shutt’s late quar- 
rel with the reporters; and, as we dis- 
countenance all personalities, we must 
decline availing ourselves of the writer’s 
elucidation. For the same reason, 
“ By Hook or by Crook,” and the re- 
marks on the name Croker, cannot be 
mentioned by us without disapproval. 
In justification of this opinion, we will 
quote the passage relative to Mr. 
Croker entire; and it will be per- 
ceived, that the sole aim of the writer’s 
remarks is to denounce the right hon. 
ex-secretary’s spirited opposition to 
the reform-bill. 


“* Croxer, in the sense of one who 
always speaks according to the worst 
view of the question; one who is in the 
habit of seeing the worst side of the 
subject in question. Wroegher; q.e. 
a layer of blame on that which he speaks 
of ; an accuser ; a distorter of things that 
he talks of ; a tormentor ; one whose mind 
is never in peace.” 


This latter passage would have been 
creditable to Mr. Ker’s learning, not 
less than to his impartiality, had it run 
thus: “ A tormentor — one who would 
never let the Whigs be in peace.” But 
Mr. Ker has been unintentionally be- 
trayed into a more applicable sentence. 
As every one must perceive, it relates 
to the great patron of the Poor-Law 
Commissioners : 


“Lixe a Cat LOOKING IN THE BieteE; 
said of a sharp, clever, apt person, who by 
accident has lit wpon a concern which he 
does not know how to manage ; and infers 
the confused, yet arch look, of one in that 
predicament ; the look of subdued archness ; 
THE SURPRISE OF THE KNOWING ONE 
WHO HAS STUMBLED UPON THAT WHICH 
HE CANNOT MASTER. Lijck er guit luck- 
ing in de by beul; q.e. like the thief 
when the hangman happens to fall in 
with him; implying the consequent look 
of habitual archness emerging through a 
cloud of distress and surprise.” 


He shot a Cat is minutely consi- 


dered. We should have felt obliged 
by the writer’s explanation of He shot 
a Bishop; one of the oldest and most 
amusing of such sayings. “To smell 
a rat” is traced to the following: 
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« Toe smod er rat; q. e. when you feel 
it warm, take the hint at once; when 
you perceive the smell of fire, look sharp 
out : provide accordingly.” To this 
new derivation of our long miscon- 
strued proverb we are, in all proba- 
bility, indebted for the preservation of 
Westminster Hall. In a note to his 
explanation of He wenT THE WHOLE 
noc, Mr. Ker quotes the following 
passage, “ Mr. Francis Bacon, a WHOLE 
HOG MAN,” &c. &c., from the work of 
some American writer. The coinci- 
dence is singular. The following pas- 
sage is so peculiar, that we extract it 
entire : 

“ Jackass; as the animal so called — 
Er j’ach aes. Q. e.: there’s the creature 
of chance food ; there’s the animal that 
is left to seek his food from the hand of 
chance alone. He is worked, and then 
turned loose to seek his sustenance out 
of thistles and briars, or what he can 
find by chance: he is, in fact, the only 
animal that is habitually so unkindly 
treated ; and thus a sample of humility 
and patience at the shrine of ingratitude. 
L do not believe that the jack in the 
phrase has any original import in relation 
to sex: ass is the ellipsis of Jack-ass. 
We may say a she Jack-ass, though 
against modern usage.” 

From almost every word here quoted 
we feel bound to dissent. The ass is, 
in our own opinion, the best-fed ani- 
mal “about town.’’ We rarely meet 
with one whose hide is not sleek as his 
ears are long —a tremendous compa- 
rison! And what can Mr. Ker be 
thinking of, when he says that he does 
not believe that Jack has any import 
in relation to sex? It has a relation 
to both sexes ; and, to this day, one of 
the most disgraceful epithets applied 
to those who “ stoop to folly” is the 
term “ Jack in Ordinary.” 

Our erudite commentator closes his 
disquisition, somewhat ominously, with 
the word 

‘“* Batperpasu, in the sense of empty 
talk. Bolder-das; q.e. that’s all mere 
empty noise—there is nothing but sheer 
unmeaning noise in what you are saying.” 

Why Mr. Ker should seek to leave 
this sort of final impression on the 
reader's mind, we cannot conceive. 

We shall conclude with some spe- 
cimens of Mr. Ker’s powers as a poet. 
It will be perceived that his version of 
the Saxon, from which he states our 
nursery rhymes are mere corruptions, 
would require a much more refined 
march of childhood’s intellect than has 
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hitherto distinguished domestic life in 
England. Every thing, however, may 
be hoped from the operation of the 
Reform-bill; and we therefore submit 
to the fathers and mothers among our 
fellow-subjects the following pregnant 
passages, for the purpose of teaching 
the young idea how to shoot: 


“* Hie! diddle, diddle, 

The cat and the fiddle, 

The cow jumpt over the moon ; 

The little dog laughed to see such sport, 
While the dish ran after the spoon.” 


“ Hye! died t’el, died t’el 

De guit end de vied t’el. 

De Kauw j’hummt; ‘ Hoeve eer; dij 
moé aen.’ 

De lij t’el doghe laft tot sij sus sport ; 

Hou yl te dies: ‘ Ran! haft er dij spaé 


»9> 


aen, 
Here is the true version: 


** All you that work hard, 
Be never debarred 
From your profits by parsons and tithe ; 
But say, My old blade, 
Just handle this spade, 
And out of your labour live blithe.” 


We do not think it necessary to 
quote any further specimens of the 
Saxon. We shall content ourselves 
with noticing the English corruptions, 
as now used in the nursery, adding 
Mr. Bellenden Ker’s appropriate ver- 
sion of the originals. It will be per- 
ceived, that the clergy were by no 
means popular when the said originals 
were composed : 


** Diccory, diccory, dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock ; 
The clock struck one; 
The mouse ran down, 
Diccory, diccory, dock.” 


Genuine version : 


** You thick-headed dog! 

The priest is in want of prog. 

His commons are short ; 

So come in to court, 

With your basket of choicest prog, 
For the priest, you thick-headed dog !” 


See saw, Margery Daw 

Sold her bed and lay upon straw ; 
Was she not a dirty slut 

To sell her bed and lay upon dirt ?” 


Genuine version : 


“ Give the Friar of Orders Grey 

As much as his wallet can take away. 

And should you have no more left to 
carve, 

*T will comfort your souls, as you shiver 
and starve, 
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That no baron, or squire, or knight of the 
shire, 
Lives half so well as a holy friar.” 

Mr. Ker is rigorously literal in his 
translation of passages against the Ca- 
tholic clergy. For instance : 

«* Jack Sprat 
Had a cat ; 
It had but one ear; 
It went to buy butter 
When butter was dear.” 
Genuine version : 
« Father Murphy, while'stuffing his belly, 
Is squeezing the poor to a jelly; 
And the friar, when mixing his toddy, 
Is squeezing the heart's blood of Cloddy. 
Poor Cloddy, ’twixt friar and priest, 
Your life is the life of a beast !” 


In “‘ Robin de Bobbin” and “ Goosey 
Gander” the priest is treated with the 
same contumely. In the latter he is 
called the wafer-man, which, in Ca- 
tholic times, must have been a some- 
what strong expression. Mr. Ker’s 
version of the following is curious. 
In our nursery rendering, the rhymes 
are harmless enough, but fearful is 
their immorality in the march-of-intel 
lect translation : 

“ Cock-a-doodle-do ! 

Dame has lost her shoe, 
Master’s broke his fiddle-stick, 
And don’t know what to do.” 

Genuine version : 

“OQ, witless boor! in labour’s dungeon 

dwell, 

And during life begin to taste of hell! 

While I, unpunished, plunder as I please, 

Laugh at all law, and spend my life in 

ease.” 

The compliment to the Chancellor, 
which we are about to..quote, is so 
simple and touching in prose, that Mr. 
Ker (wisely, as we think) has refrained 
from giving it a metrical form : 

“ Little Boo-peep has lost his sheep, 
And cannot tell where to find ’em ; 
Let him alone, they'll come home, 
And bring their tails behind ’em.”’ 

“ Our little Boo-peep is too fond of his 
cup, and of visiting up und down in the 
neighbourhood when he is in the humour. 


The Man of Genius was silent. 
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A truce with reproaches! and the whole 
kit of you come and receive him home in 
triumph, and form a circle round the pro- 
vision he has so dexterously wormed out of 
others for the use of us all.” 

Now we come to the priests again : 
“« T had a little husband, 

No bigger than my thumb. 

I put him in a pint-pot, 

And there I bid him drum. 

I bought him a handkerchief to wipe his 
little nose, 

And a pair of garters to tie up his little 
hose.” 

Genuine version : 

“ Steal, hoard, glut, guzzle as you may, 

The ane will grunt, the dog will have his 

ay, 

And aataian will filch while boors submit 
to pay.” 

We must here conclude ; and in the 
certainty that this singular volume will 
be in the hands of every person able 
and willing to purchase it, we forbear 
to dwell on the pictorial triumphs by 
which it is adorned. Each of the nur- 
sery rhymes and ancient proverbs is 
illustrated by two steel engravings ; 
the one explanatory of the vulgar, the 
other of the more erudite purport of 
the passage. These illustrations would 
of themselves form a gallery of art, not 
surpassed by any production of the 
present century, fertile as it has un- 
questionably been in splendid embel- 
lishments. 

The Literary Souvenir is not so 
successful in this department as the 
excellence of the literary contents could 
have led us to wish. The portrait of 
the editor is painfully true. But the 
most ambitious attempt of the artist, 
the “ Beef-steak Club at Midnight,” is 
a decided failure. Friendship’s Offering 
and the Forget-Me-Not are distin- 
guished by their accustomed medio- 
crity; and we wish we could say as 
much for the other candidates for po- 
pular favour. Having been thus lavish 
of praise and good wishes, we need 
not say with what cheerful anticipation 
we look forward to the distant beauties 
of 1836. 


“ If that review is not a regular piece of humbug,” said Crofton Croker 
“ Humbug!” said the Man of Genius; “no more humbug than any other 


review in the world. 


What do you mean to do with our reviews, Mr. Yorke ?” 


“ Print them both, by ail means,” we answered ; “ but no more talk about 


them, for supper is coming on the table.” 


Such is the plain history of those two articles, which we leave to the kind and 


impartial consideration of our readers. 


Fare ye well! 


Q. Y. 
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A BALLAD, BY A BYSTANDER, ON THE LATE MISERABLE AND MOST 
HAPPY FIRE OF LORDS AND COMMONS. 


By an old Maker of Ballads now sore decayed. 


[Dear Yorke, 

This is a bitter bad ballad ; so do not, by any means, put 
my name to it. I shall try to send you a better one next month. But then we 
cannot expect a couple of Houses of Parliament to be burnt down every couple 
of fortnights; which is a pity. However, God is good, and something will 
turn up. 

Yours ever, M. O’D.| 


Gop rest each merry gentleman 
Who revels and carouses, 

But I have to sing of the dreadful fire 
That burnt down both the Houses. 


Four years ago, it was resolved 
The Houses to reform, 

And now the business clean is done, 
In the midst of flame and storm ; 

For never was heard there a debate 
So noisy and so warm. 


Whether the fire was sent from Heaven, 
Or came by man’s design, 

Is a point that many a shilling has given 
To the men of the penny a-line. 


Some say, that for several days before, 
The fatal plot was known, 

And that Swing a solemn oath had swore 
That the throne should be overthrown — 


That the Lords, who had so long been famed 
As pillars of the state, 

Should be burnt, as if they were as cheap 
As the piers of a barn-yard gate — 


That the Commons should be turned to waste, 
And in walls enclosed no more ; — 

All this, with many a fearful vow, 
The fell destroyer swore. 


Some say, "twas all a thing of chance, 
And that it is mere abuse 

To think aught else could be the cause 
But the heating of the flues. 


And the dame of the House for many a night 
Ilad felt the House too hot 

(As of the dames of houses elsewhere, 
Too often is the lot), 

And that she complained to the plumber’s men ; 
But her they heeded not. 


They laughed the lady fair to scorn, 
And “ All’s right !” was their song ; 

* Yes,” said she, with a sigh, “’tis I am Wright, 
And you will all be wrong.” 
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But however came that fearful flame, 
We surely the fact can fix, 

That on Thursday even, at a quarter to seven, 
Or rather at half-past six, 


Of the sixteenth day of that month of fame 
When we brew the finest ale — 

That month which men October name, 
While there blew a stiff, stiff gale, 


A stiff, stiff gale, from the west- south-west, 
And the water of Thames was low, 

All London did spy, with an anxious eye, 
The heavens in a fiery glow. 


** Where is the fire ? where is the fire ? 
Where is the fire?” they said ; 

‘*¢ Where is the fire that makes the sky 
All in a flaming red ?” 


From Kensington, from Islington, 
From Brompton or from Bow, 

From Camden Town, from Kentish Town, 
Did the wondering Cockneys flow. 


From Greenwich flocked the sailor-men, 
Clad in their robes of blue; 

And from Chelsea came in the soldier-men, 
In dress of scarlet hue. 


From Hackney, where reviewers dwell, 
And in hackney fashion write ; 

From the Green of low-lying Camberwell, 
And Highgate’s swelling site ; 


And where the half-mountainous region spreads, 
Beneath the castle of Straw — 

O farmy Hampstead! spot well sung 
By Hunt’s harmonious jaw ; 


From al! and every quarter came 
The natives, to inquire 

Where, in old London’s famous town, 
Could be this furious fire. 


And the police in hundreds marched, 
By Colonel Rowan brought ; 

And the Guards ou horse and the Guards on foot 
The scene of action sought. 


And soon the news it fled abroad, 
In sad and doleful words, 
“‘ The House of Commons is on fire ! 


So is the House of Lords!” 


“ O, heavy news!” the hearers said, 


And they looked with mournful brow, 
As they thought with a sigh that the parliament-men 
Did not chance to be sitting now. 


All Palace Yard was quickly filled, 
And Westminster Bridge was lined 
With a crowd who came to see the show 

In a pleasant frame of mind, 
On parapet perched and balustrade, 
Where’er they a seat could find. 
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And all along by the Surrey side 
The wondering thousands stood ; 

And even where Thames, at low-water tide, 
Leaves his savoury strips of mud, 

There a joyous crew with mouths so wice 
The conflagration viewed. 


Far and wide the blaze did spread, 
And howled through the passages playing ; 
So that many people who heard it thought 
’Twas the M.P. donkeys braying. 


In vain the firemen tried their art ; 
Vain Melbourne’s anxious will ; 

Vain was Lord Munster’s plucky heart ; 
Vain the coolness of Lord Hill. 


Nothing could check the blaze. Joe Hume, 
Unwearied as an ass, 

Toiled to bear off the leaden reports 
That he had caused to pass. 


But when the crowd Lord Althorp saw, 
Some hope appeared to rise : 

“ O1 is he here ?” they said, “ dear Lord ! 
Ts he ?—God bless his eyes ! 


Oh! throw his lordship on the fire ; 
And if aught will serve to keep 

The flame from making further way, 

A dose of his lordship, by night or day, 
Will surely put it to sleep.” 


But even Althorp would not do ; 

Though we are told by learned men, sir, 
That if you wish a flame to get down, 
No better damper can be known 

Than a heavy and smothering Spenser. 


At last it came to Mr. Lee’s, 

And through the Speaker’s burst did ; 
And we gave it up as soon as we 

Saw the Gardens of Cotton worsted. 


As wise men thought, the Upper House first 
In the general ruin fell ; 

But soon the same destruction burst 
On the Lower House as well. 


Over the Commons strode the flame, 
And put them in Schedule A ; 

Not Thomas Pride or John Russell beside 
Purged them so clean away. 


With crashing noise sunk wall and roof, 
Down thundered all the floors ; 
And as every part of the building fell, 
O! loudly did the shouting swell 
From the people out of doors. 


They thought of the bill of mock reform, 
Which made the franchise less ; 

They thought of pledge and promise broke 
In many a Whig address. 
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They thought of the speeches ministers made 
The rabble to inflame, 

And how those who did as the speakers bid 
Were sent to “* whence they came,” 

And thence, by the Whiggish men themselves, 
To a place we need not name. 


They thought of Bristol's fiery fate, 
And how Nottingham Castle blazed, 

And how those whose tongues had raised the flame 
Were in post and power upraised ; 


While they whose hands obeyed these tongues 
Swung on the gallows-tree, 

Or worked in chains in Botany Bay, 
In the far Antarctic sea. 


They thought how in print the True Sun said 
What in speech from Will. Brougham fell ; 
And how Brougham was a master-in-Chancery, 

And in gaol were Grant and Bell. 


They thought of all the hundred kin 
Old Grey had thrust in place ; 

And how once the whimpering old man vowed, 
With an ultra-brazen face, 

Though the Tories by dozens had posted their cousins, 
No such thing should be the case 


When he and his crew came into power. 
And well their word was kept ; 


For where one Tory walked into place, 
Into place ten Whiglings crept. 


They thought of the commissionerships 
By the jobbing Chancellor made— 

For corporations, or for law, 
For poor, for church, for trade— 

And how all the lawyers opened their mouths 
When they saw such food purveyed. 


They thought of the lies ten thousand and one 
Their throats all crammed adown ; 

And when the Commons’ windows smashed 
They thought of the tax on their own. 


And they who were sick of the drunken prate 
Of the gabbling tongue of Brougham,— 
Of the protocols base of Palmerston, 
The shabby schemes of Hume,— 


Of the various waggings of the tail, 
And all the Irish dirt,— 

O'Connell’s bullying, Ruthven’s brogue, 
Shiel’s prattle mean and pert,— 


Of all the trash that, many a year, 
Had been disported there,— 

The falsehood, treachery, deceit, 
As if native to the air,— 


Sighed with the crowd a tender sigh, 
To think the fire should not fali 

When it was a night of full debate, 
And the house had got a call. 
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Such were the feelings all expressed ; 
And as, like Wordsworth, I 

“ Love human feelings gently nursed, 
And human sympathy,” 


And do not boast descriptive art, 
Leave other bards to sing 
How in the fire the Abbey glowed, 
While its light spires and tracery showed 
Brilliant and burnished as the abode 
Of a flame-commanding king ; 


Or how there seemed a stream of fire 

The river’s bed to fill— 
Such a stream as that which, in realms below, 
May for the use of the statesmen flow 

Who framed the last poor-bill. 


Or how the “ matrons never wed” 
Breathed forth a hearty curse 

On those who made their wretched state 
Of horror so much worse — 

As to make their babies’ lives depend 
On the shortness of their purse. 


Or how the sweeps denounced the House 
That bade them not cry for their pelf; 
Because there was a brother Broom, 
Who wished all the talk to himself ;’’ 


Or how many more witty things were said, 
The which I can’t relate,— 

Or of the delight which spread that night 
That the houses were out of date, 

And the sorrow sore that each face wore 
That nothing else shared the fate. 


The Moral. 


This is an ending of my lay; 
And mankind must admire 

How near such things as our Commons and Lords 
Were to setting the Thames on fire! 


*.* What a pity it is that the correspondence of Lord Durham and Macvey 
Napier did not come in time for our Magazine! But it may not be too late 
next month. 
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J. Moyes, 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square. 





